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David Valuska on the Pennsylvania Germans at 
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Cavanaugh, and Joe Bilby will cover other 
aspects of this ethnic involvement in the war. A 
bus tour on Saturday will take us to sites at 
Antietam and Gettysburg associated with Irish 
and German units in those battles. Included 
with tour: Traditional Irish music and several 
meals with an ethnic flavor. 
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Coastal Texas map detail. 
(“The Battle of Sabine Pass” page 24) 


Captain Theodorus Bailey and Lieutenant George H. Perkins 
on their way to demand the surrender of New Orleans. 
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Editorial 


A CALL TO ARMS 


It likely won't surprise anybody when I say that editors of 
Civil War magazines get a lot of Civil War-related mail. A whole 
heck of a lot. Hardly a day goes by, it seems, that I don’t receive 
an e-mail about a new book or an upcoming event. Less frequent, 
but equally noticeable, are the printed flyers and brochures— 
advertising Billy Yank and Johnny Reb teddy bears, or similar 
items—that regularly find their way into my rather small 
mailbox. The flow of messages and mailings is unrelenting, and 
it’s tempting, through a sort of acquired numbness, to ignore the 
whole lot of it. But I don’t, of course, mostly because I can’t—it 
goes with the job. 

There’s another reason why I make it a point to give each 
piece of Civil War mail that comes my way at least a cursory 
examination—every once in a while, a truly informative or 
provocative item stands out among those destined for the trash 
bin. Three such items reached me in quick succession shortly 
after we finished work on the last issue, and together they got me 
thinking. 

The first was a brief e-mail notice about the Adams County 
(PA) Historical Society’s Wayne Motts, who recently was 
instrumental in nabbing a thief who had been stealing original 
Civil War documents from the National Archives and attempting 
to sell them to collectors. The offender got two years’ incarcera- 
tion for his efforts. 

The second was an article by Fergus M. Bordewich in the 
July 2005 issue of Smithsonian magazine (titled “What Price 
Glory?”) about the current development threat to Morris Island 
in South Carolina, the location during the war of the strategically 
vital Fort Wagner, against which the soldiers of the 54th Massa- 
chusetts Infantry famously advanced in July 1863 (as depicted in 
the 1989 movie “Glory”). Though the earthen walls of Wagner 
have since been reclaimed by the Atlantic, the pristine island on 
which it stood is now in the sights of developers, who want to 
build twenty luxury homes on 128 of its privately owned acres. 

The third was a cartoon submitted by North & South reader 
Matt Sheaffer. A somber Abraham Lincoln bows his head and 
covers his eyes at the current prospect of casino development 
near the Gettysburg battlefield. As now proposed, the casino 
would be built slightly less than two miles from the historic town, 
and little more than a mile from East Cavalry Field. 

Three pieces of mail concerning three serious threats to 
Civil War history. And I started to think, How many more are out 
there? Ones that have not received sufficient press or exposure? 
And what can we at Ne&S do to bring them to the attention of 
those who care? 

We have set up an e-mail address (preservation@northand 
southmagazine.com) to which readers can send information 
about current threats in their neck of the woods. In turn, we will 
organize and post these messages in a special section of our web 
site for all to see. Ideally, such a forum will help folks to learn 
about the dangers presently posed to various Civil War sites, big 
and small, and to come together to protect our nation’s history. 

If people who care don’t do anything, then who will? 


ftw 


My name is Sergeant First Class Noel Hike 
Jr. and my unit is currently deployed to Af- 
ghanistan. We are with the 2-116th Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion, 53rd Infantry Brigade, Florida 
Army National Guard—our task force is Task 
Force Scorpion, Camp Phoenix, Kabul, Af- 
ghanistan. 

ama Civil War enthusiast, and after read- 
ing the May 2005 issue of North & South (Vol. 
8, Number 3), | wish to take you up on your 
offer [posed in the editorial: “Mail Call”], and 
if time permits, ask you fine people to send us 
a few previous editions or future editions of 
the magazine. Anything would be much ap- 
preciated—beggars cannot be choosy. 

Our copy of Vol. 8, No. 3, is pretty worn 
out, to say the least, and is a favorite of us sol- 
diers. The bottom-line is that we enjoy read- 
ing North & South and believe this publica- 
tion is par excellence! 

May’s issue has extra special meaning to 
me. My great-great grandfather, Private 
Marion Carroll, served with the 23rd Alabama 
Infantry, Pettus’ brigade, Stevenson’s division, 
Lieutenant General Stephen D. Lee’s corps, 
CSA. He was captured at the Battle of Nash- 
ville, sent to Camp Chase, Ohio, paroled at the 
end of the war, took the oath of allegiance to 
the United States of America, and started his 
long journey back to his home in Silas, 
Choctaw County, Alabama. The article in this 
issue concerning the battle, “Last Stand in the 
Heartland: The Fight for Nashville, December 
1864” [by Patrick Brennan], has allowed me 
to reflect on my ancestor’s service as well as 
that of all the soldiers involved, both blue and 
gray, in the fight for Nashville. What a pivotal 
point in American history! 

It is an honor to serve as my forefathers 
did—for the South and throughout all mili- 
tary engagements that our country has fought! 
Let me assure you that as soldiers in the Florida 
Army National Guard and the United States 
Army, we are representing our fellow citizens 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 
Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


- Crossfire 


with the utmost adherence to Honor-Duty- 
Country!!! Being away from our families and 
friends is a small price to endure and pay for 
the security and freedom of our great nation. 
Again, thank you for your time and your 
magazine. —SFC Noel Hike Jr. 
Senior Battalion Logistics NCO 

Camp Phoenix, Afghanistan 


Right: Sergeant First Class Noel Hike Jr. and his well- 
protected copy of Vol. 8, No. 3. 


Below: Members of the Florida 
Army National Guard pose with the 
Stars and Stripes at the summit of 
the Ghar mountain range in Af- 
ghanistan. Kneeling, left to right: 
Staff Sergeant Carlos Gonzalez and 
Captain Jeremey Davis. Standing, 
left to right: Sergeant First Class Noel 
Hike Jr. and Major Corteney Callis. 
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ED. Thanks very much to Sergeant Hike for 
his letter. We're always grateful to receive posi- 
tive feedback about North & South from our 
readers, but never more so than when it’s 
from our men and women in uniform. As I 
said in the editorial in Vol. 8, No. 3, we would 
be glad to send back issues of North & South 
to the Civil War enthusiasts among our mili- 
tary personnel currently deployed overseas 
(there’s a package on its way to Sergeant 
Hike). Just drop me a line: tjohnston@ 
northandsouthmagazine.com. And if any of 
you, like the sergeant, care to send us pictures 
of you with a copy of your favorite Civil War 
magazine, please do! We'd love to see them. 


PRAISE FROM A FAST DRINKER 

You guys have outdone yourselves once 
more, and this on the heels of the splendid 
Gettysburg issue. 

Our local bookstore finally got the cur- 
rent issue [Vol. 8, No. 5] in today. I was too 
busy to read it tonight. Too many chores 
about the house and a half-dozen other things 
were demanding my attention. Getting home 
from work, I found a partial bottle of some- 


thing fortifying in the cupboard and, sitting 
down in my trusty recliner with my N&S and 
a snifter, I told myself, “I'll just have one wee 
dram and read one short article and then get 
to work.” 

Several hours later I have polished off the 
entire contents of the magazine and the en- 
tire contents of the bottle. The chores will have 
to wait till another day. What can I say? ’ma 
slow reader and a fast drinker. 
Please take pity on a fella’s liver 
and produce a clunker every 
once in a while, will ya? 

The countdown is on for Vol- 

ume 8, No. 6! 
—Simon Snow, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
AMERICAN HERO 

Like any other article on 
Abraham Lincoln, it [Harold 
Holzer’s “Abraham Lincoln, American Hero,” 
Ne*S, Vol. 8, No. 5] glosses over the real man! 
President Lincoln used his Emancipation 
Proclamation as a political tool to prevent Eu- 
ropean powers from aiding the Confederacy. 
Once the slaves were freed, what did the presi- 
dent intend to do with them? He wanted to 
let them fend for themselves. This is a man 
who authorized contraband camps for ex- 
slaves. Approximately twenty-five percent of 
the slaves in these camps died due to starva- 
tion and disease. 

Why didn’t the president remove the Black 
Code laws in the North? His home state of Il- 
linois had a law that required a person of color 
(free or slave) to put up a bond of $1,500.00 
before he could move into the state. Why was 
Mrs. U.S. Grant allowed to keep her slaves until 
the end of the war? 

President Lincoln allowed his forces to 
commit atrocities upon the southern states 
and her people, including slaves. 

What about the treaties and supplies 
promised to the American Indians? Treaties 
were broken and life-essential supplies were 
denied to American Indians. Lincoln claimed 
he needed the supplies for his armies. He did 
nothing to fix the corrupt Indian Affairs Bu- 
reau. He knew what was going on within the 
department. According to the Navajo Indians, 
and it is well documented, in January 1864 
10,000 Navajos were forced to march 350 miles 
in thirty days to their new reservation, located 
in present-day Oklahoma. They were fed ran- 
cid bacon and raw flour. No medicines were 
provided! If anyone slowed on the march they 
were shot or stabbed to death. This included 
women (even pregnant women) and children. 
It is documented that pregnant women were 
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stabbed by Union soldiers in their stomachs 
and murdered! During the march approxi- 
mately 2,500 Navajos died. In 1866 General 
William T. Sherman paid the reservation a visit 
and called the reservation a concentration 
camp! He eventually had its inhabitants re- 
moved. The march was called the Long Walk. 

Lincoln was a man who during the war 
shut down approximately three hundred news- 
papers across the country. He put approxi- 
mately 14,000 political prisoners behind bars. 
Many prisoners were denied their rights or 
were never charged, but they did remain be- 
hind bars for some time, even years! 

Lincoln was a man who wanted the Afri- 
cans to be removed from our soil and sent back 
to Africa! He said blacks and whites could not 
live together in harmony. 

Lincoln was a man who allowed industries 
to overwork children and force them to labor 
long hours with little or no pay. In 1861 it was 
child labor that helped make Union uniforms 
for Mr. Lincoln’s armies! I would love to see 
other writers express their views on the other 
side of Lincoln. Stop printing one-sided ar- 
ticles! It makes you look bad! 

—Anthony Lombardi, Alexandria, Virginia 


HAROLD HOLZER RESPONDS: 

I'm afraid that this rambling denunciation 
does little more than rehash long-discredited 
alternative “history” that dies hard in the small, 
stubbornly vocal anti-Lincoln world—and in- 
vents some brand-new demagoguery as well. 
To argue point-by-point is probably fruitless, 
but since North & South has asked, let me offer 
the following: 

First, anyone who has read Allen C. 
Guelzo’s Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion—and everyone should—can no longer 
credibly argue with Lincoln’s sincerity as an 
emancipator, nor convincingly quibble about 
the impact of his revolutionary act. And schol- 
ars long ago rejected the old canard that Lin- 
coln acted on slavery merely to keep European 
powers from intervening in the American Civil 
War. If anything, emancipation incited Lon- 
don and Paris, rather than soothed them. As 
for the writer’s criticisms of Lincoln for lack- 
ing twenty-first-century sensitivity on racial 
equality, such comparisons are, as James M. 
McPherson has noted, akin to looking at his- 
tory through the wrong end of a telescope. Lin- 
coln was a man—advanced and liberal, to be 
sure—but of his own time, not ours. He should 
not be judged by modern standards. 

Certainly the sixteenth president lacked 
our modern sympathy for the American In- 
dian. But when confronted with an Indian 
uprising in Minnesota, Lincoln scrupulously 
reviewed the charges one by one, and pardoned 
a number of those accused as accomplices in a 
mass murder of white settlers, when it would 
have been politically wise to condemn one and 
all. Surely Lincoln cannot be held responsible 
for what happened—at the hands of xenopho- 


bic generals like William T. Sherman—after his 
own death. 

Child labor? In an era in which army en- 
listees might barely be out of their teens, it was 
not much of an issue, except among profes- 
sional reformers. But Lincoln went further than 
most contemporary leaders when he told a 
New Haven audience in 1860: “I am glad to see 
that a system of labor prevails ... under which 
laborers CAN strike when they want to, where 
they are not obliged to work under all circum- 
stances, and are not obliged to labor whether 
you pay them or not!” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AMF 


Yes, Lincoln did 
for years believe—like 
his lifelong political 
hero, Henry Clay—in 
the idea of colonizing 
freed slaves in Africa 
or the Caribbean. So 
did many white lead- 
ers. What set Lincoln 
apart is that once 
blacks enlisted in the 
Union army to fight 
for their own freedom, Lincoln abandoned the 
idea and advocated a society in which blacks 
and whites might live together on more equal 
terms. “I want every man to have the chance— 
and I believe a black man is entitled to it,” he 
once said, “in which he can better his condi- 
tion—when he may look forward and hope to 
bea hired laborer this year and the next, work 
for himself afterward, and finally to hire men 
to work for him! That is the true system.” 

Speaking from a White House window on 
April 11, 1865, Abraham Lincoln took the “true 
system’ a step farther, and introduced the truly 
revolutionary idea of extending the right to 
vote to African Americans. John Wilkes Booth 
was in the crowd that night and vowed it was 
the last speech the president would ever make. 
It was. Lincoln was literally assassinated for ad- 
vancing the ideal of equality. The fact that he 
would be subject to character assassination, 140 
years later, through the cunning and unfair use 
of modern relativism to distort his inspiring 
life and nation-saving accomplishments, is no 
less shameful. 


CONFEDERATE CRUSADERS 

In reading and enjoying Peter S. 
Carmichael’s article “Confederate Crusaders” 
[North & South, Vol. 8, No. 5], 1 thought it 
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might be good to know what the named “cru- 
saders” did at and after the surrender. Apply 
for parole? Leave? 

—Charlie Geiger, Big Canoe, Georgia 


PETER CARMICHAEL RESPONDS: 

It is amazing how the men of the last gen- 
eration who survived the Civil War were able 
to readjust their lives and politics to the reali- 
ties of reunion. The swiftness and apparent ease 
of this transition is one of the central lines of 
inquiry in my book The Last Generation: Young 
Virginians in Peace, War, and Reunion. 1 found 
that these young Virginians recognized the 
hard truth of military defeat, and subjugation 
to the enemy shaped their most basic political 
loyalties and actions. They appreciated the ob- 
vious: continued military resistance was futile, 
even though during the latter months of the 
war these same Virginians proclaimed their 
eternal fidelity to the Confederacy. Within the 
hard reality of defeat, these young men set 
about to rebuild their personal lives and their 
state, knowing that home rule by white Vir- 
ginians would only come by playing the card 

; of reconciliation. In 
other words, they 
wanted power in or- 
der to dictate what 
freedom would mean 
for white and black 
folks in a world with- 
out slavery. They 
knew that such con- 
trol and authority 
could only come by 
acknowledging Fed- 
eral authority. Men like William R. Aylett, John 
W. Daniel, Archer Anderson, and others told 
their fellow Virginians to forget about the past, 
to move forward according to the vision of New 
South economic development, and essentially 
to forgive their old enemies. 

The last generation’s postwar vision drew 
heavily from the ideas that these young men 
had espoused during the 1850s about a mod- 
ern slave society. Both before and after the war 
they were committed to economic develop- 
ment, light manufacturing, and the creed of 
progress. Continuity with the last generation’s 
antebellum vision for Virginia helped ease the 
transition during Reconstruction. Privately, 
many of these men still loathed Northerners, 
but it is striking that their public utterances 
were so at odds with their wartime stance and 
so open to reconciliation with the North. Not 
until the turn of the century, when these young 
men were elderly and nearing the end of their 
lives, did they become rabid, unreconstructed 
rebels. This sudden militancy is rooted in the 
stage of their life cycle when as old men they 
feared that their contributions as Confederates 
would be forgotten by the younger generations. 
This expression of militancy underscores a cen- 
tral theme of the book—that Southerness was 
extraordinarily malleable and could either co- 


exist with, submerge into, or be subordinate 
to other forms of national and state loyalty. 
Members of the last generation expressed a 
range of loyalties that were constantly in mo- 
tion, changing in relationship to national and 
state politics. 


GETTYSBURG SPECIAL ISSUE 

I thoroughly enjoyed Volume 8, Number 
4, about Gettysburg, especially the point-coun- 
terpoint discussions. However, after a close 
reading of the arguments regarding General 
Daniel Sickles’ decision to move the III Corps 
forward during the battle’s second day 
(“Gettysburg Point-Counterpoint, Question 1: 
Was Dan Sickles the Savior of the Union Left 
on July 2?”], lam still as uncertain as before as 
to whether the move was wise or foolhardy. 

In support of Sickles’ decision, Colonel 
[Robert] Dalessandro wrote that the III Corps’ 
“assigned sector was 1,500 yards long, span- 
ning from the left of the II Corps to the base of 
Little Round Top.” In refutation, [Scott] 
Hartwig noted the following: “the Peach Or- 
chard. . .is not higher than the ground Sickles’ 
left flank would have rested on if he had fol- 
lowed Meade’s plan. The Federals found room 
for three batteries between the summit of Little 
Round Top and the bare and rocky northern 
knob of the hill north of the Wheatfield 
Road...by July 3. All of these batteries domi- 
nated the Peach Orchard or enjoyed equal el- 
evation. The argument that the high ground 
at the Peach Orchard ‘commanded’ the line 
Meade selected simply is not true.” 

Thus, these two authors disagree on a criti- 
cal point: Did Meade order Sickles’ left flank 
to end at the base of Little Round Top, or on 
its summit? 

On July 3, 1863, General James Long- 
street’s Confederates were attacking from west 
of the Peach Orchard, and moving eastward. 
One can argue that the best defensive posi- 
tion for the southernmost Union troops 
would have been the summit of Little Round 
Top, the Peach Orchard would have been the 
second best choice, and along the swale at the 
base of Little Round Top would have been the 
worst. 

Unless Meade’s orders to Sickles defined 
precisely where the III Corps’ left flank should 
be placed, the historical quandary may never 
be resolved. 

—Kevin Sundbye, M.D., Topeka, Kansas 
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“Gettysburg Point-Counterpoint” in the 
Gettysburg special issue was most interesting. 
Robert Dalessandro and Scott Hartwig con- 
vinced me that Dan Sickles was indeed the 
buffoon I always took him to be. It is interest- 
ing to note that Sickles’ defense attorney in the 
Philip Barton Key murder case was Edwin 
Stanton, Lincoln’s secretary of war. The trivia 
minded among your readers may find it inter- 
esting that Stanton’s private investigator in that 


case was William Wood, later the warden of 
Old Capitol Prison and, following the war, the 
first chief of the United States Secret Service. 
It was Wood who acquired the services of a 
New York perjurer to introduce certain facts 
and evidence the judge wouldn’t otherwise 
admit because Sickles’ witnesses, while free- 
men, were black. 

Amid all the “what ifs” and “why nots,” it’s 
important to remember, “If ifs and ands were 
pots and pans we'd never need a tinker.” Steve 
Newton’s hypothesis that a Lee win at Gettys- 
burg would have changed little seems sound 
to me. Robert Himmer’s thesis that a defeat of 
the Army of the Potomac might have brought 
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the federal government to its knees sounds un- 
likely. First Manassas, Seven Days, Second 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Chancellors- 
ville failed to do that, so why Gettysburg? Even 
had Lee captured the entire army (something 
no Confederate general ever succeeded in do- 
ing), the Union would simply have done as the 
South did following its loss of armies to Grant 
at Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, and Appomattox. 
They'd have cobbled together what they could, 
made do with what they had, or done without. 

I found Richard McMurry most enlight- 
ening of all. He shined a light on the Lee Cult 
and the revisionists that held sway over Civil 
War history for decades, (continued on page 94) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> US. Military Academy dropout Edgar 
Allan Poe (ex-’30) once remarked that 
“the sole congenial soul in that God- 
forsaken place” was Jefferson Davis 
(28). 

> So thankless a task was maintaining 
the security of New Mexico during the 
1850s, that in 1853 Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Edwin Vose Sumner of the Ist 
Dragoons, later distinguished as a 
corps commander in the Army of the 
Potomac, proposed the territory be 
abandoned to the Indians. 

> Early in the war the Confederacy con- 
tracted with the American Bank Note 
Company, a northern firm, to print 
paper money—until, that is, the fed- 
eral government noticed and put a 
stop to the contract. 

> During the spring of 1898, while pre- 
paring for movement overseas early 
in the war with Spain, the men of 
Troops A and C, New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, trained in northern Virginia, 
where they were often regaled around 
their camp fires with tales of derring- 
do during an earlier war by aged vet- 
erans of Mosby’s Rangers. 

> In 1839 Benjamin Butler, a rising 
Massachusetts politician and militia- 
man who had written on military 
professionalism, was invited to speak 
at West Point on the subject of lead- 
ership. 

> The ranks of the 31st Illinois, re- 
cruited early in the war by Congress- 
man John “Black Jack” Logan, later a 
most successful amateur general, re- 
portedly included only twelve men 
who were not Democrats. 

> The secession crisis and outbreak of 
the Civil War led to the resignation 
of thirty-four of the ninety civilian 
employees of the U.S. War Depart- 
ment. 

SS 

We make every effort to check the accuracy 

of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 

many were written down years after the 

event and in some cases are undoubtedly 

folk tales rather than genuine reminiscences, 


> Apparently William Henry Fitzhugh 
“Rooney” Lee, Robert E. Lee’s second 
son, was unable to get into West Point 
because he had lost the tips of two of 
his fingers as a result of an accident 
when he was eight. 

> Over thirty-two percent (188) of the 
583 Union generals had no military 
experience whatsoever prior to being 
commissioned for the war. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The Bonaparte Who Went to 
West Point 

In July 1852 forty-three men gradu- 
ated from the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point. Some of their names are 
fairly well known. Nearly a dozen be- 
came generals, North or South; the Con- 
federacy claimed Major General John H. 
Forney (twenty-second in the class), 
Brigadier General George B. Anderson 
(tenth), who fell at Antietam, and Briga- 
dier General George B. Cosby (seven- 
teenth), while the Union was represented 
by such men as Major General George 
Crook (thirty-eighth), Major General 
Alexander McD. McCook (thirtieth), 
Major General Henry W. Slocum (sev- 
enth), and Major General David S. 
Stanley (eighth), as well as four briga- 
dier generals, Milo S. Hascall (four- 
teenth), John P. Hawkins (fortieth), Au- 
gust V. Kautz (thirty-fifth), and Charles 
R. Woods (twentieth). A closer look re- 
veals such obscure folk as Newton F. 
Alexander (second), who died on active 
duty in 1858; George H. Mendell (third) 
and Philip Stockton (thirty-third), each 
of whom ended the war as a colonel, 
Yank and Reb respectively; Lyman Mack 
Kellogg (thirty-seventh), who never rose 
above captain in eighteen years’ of mili- 
tary service; and Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte Jr. (eleventh). 

Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte Jr. was 
a real Bonaparte, the grand-nephew of 
the one and only Napoleon. It seems that 
in 1803 Napoleon’s youngest brother, 
Jerome, was serving asa lieutenant in the 
French navy when his ship chanced to 
call at Baltimore. Barely twenty, the 
handsome young officer was captivated 
by Elizabeth Patterson, “a reigning belle 
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of that city.” They wed and had one child, 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte (1805- 
1870). Napoleon objected strenuously to 
his brother’s arrangement, for he had 
plans for the young man, plans that in- 


New York Public Library 


Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte Jr. 


John N. Maffitt and the 
USS Crusader 


In October 1859 the USS Crusader, a 
545-ton screw steamer equipped with a 
12-pounder cannon and some lighter 
arms, cleared Philadelphia for a stint of 
anti-slavery patrol in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Her captain was Lieutenant John N. 
Maffitt (1819-1896), a North Carolinian 
who had been in the navy since he was 
thirteen. Anti-slavery patrol was tedious 
business, but on May 23, 1860, Crusader 
used a ruse to capture the bark Bogota 
in the Old Bahama Channel, between 
Cuba and the Bahamas, with 411 
enchained Africans aboard. Maffitt’s log 
tells the tale: 


At 1.45 made a Barque to Eastward, 
stood for her. At 2.30 [we] hoisted 
English colors, she responded with 
French—at 2.45 sounded to ahead 
of Barque 84 87 and [we] hoisted 
American colors—she lowered her 
flag and did not hoist it again— 
Then sent Lt. Duncan on board; the 
vessel proved to be a “Slaver,” with- 
out name, papers or flag!—the 


“The first thing in the morning is drill, then drill, then drill again. Then drill, drill, 
a little more drill. Then drill, and lastly drill. Between drills we drill, and sometimes 
stop to eat a little and have a roll-call.” —O.W. Norton, Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861. 


cluded marrying him into some ancient 
royal family in Europe. So Napoleon had 
the union annulled. Although “Miss 
Patterson’s son” was recognized, indi- 
rectly, as a Bonaparte, he didn’t get much 
mileage out of the tie, particularly after 
Napoleon fell from power in 1815. So, 
although his mother harbored royal am- 
bitions for him, young Jerome married 
Susan May Williams (1812-1881), and 
their first born, Jerome Jr., came into the 
world on November 5, 1830. 

In 1848 the young man was admit- 
ted to West Point, from which he gradu- 
ated on July 1, 1852. Like all graduates 
in those days he was brevetted a second 
lieutenant, then assigned to C Troop of 
the Regiment of Mounted Rifles (now 
the 3rd Cavalry) serving in Texas. Little 
more than a year later he was promoted 
to second lieutenant. Bonaparte’s career 
in the U.S. Army didn’t last very long, 
however. Shortly after the young man 
had entered West Point, his father’s 


Captain repudiating all nationality. 
Took the vessel as a lawful prize, 
and received the crew onboard, as 
prisoners. 


Taken into Key West for adjudication, 
Bogota was found to be American owned 
and was condemned and sold for 
$4,576.96, a tidy sum that, under the 
prize rules, was to be divided among the 
crew of Crusader. Of course, by the time 
Bogota was sold in July 1860, Crusader 
was back out at sea. Finally, in January 
1861, with her tour of duty drawing to a 
close, Maffitt received orders to bring 
Crusader into Mobile, where he could 
cash a navy check on the Collector of the 
Port for the money to cover the prize due 
the ship’s officers and men, to procure 
supplies, and to pay for some repairs to 
the ship’s engines. 

Well, it chanced that at the time Cru- 
sader reached Mobile, the state of Ala- 
bama had just passed an ordinance of 
secession. State authorities had already 
seized federal assets in the port, includ- 
ing those of the Collector, and were de- 
manding that Maffitt surrender his ship. 
Now, although a North Carolinian and 


cousin, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1808-1873), had made himself presi- 
dent of the Second French Republic. And 
by the time Jerome had settled into chas- 
ing Indians across the Texas plains, Presi- 
dent Bonaparte had turned himself into 
Emperor Napoleon III. In 1854 Jerome’s 
imperial cousin offered him a commis- 
sion in the French army. On August 16, 
1854, Jerome resigned from the U.S. 
Army and headed for France. Commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the 7th 
Dragoons (not much favoritism there!) 
young Bonaparte served as a staff officer 
in the Crimea, during which he fought 
at Balaklava, Inkerman, and Chernaya, 
being decorated with the Turkish Order 
of Medjiche and the Legion de Honneur. 
He went on to serve in the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique in Algeria, rising to captain, 
and in the Italian War of 1859, distin- 
guishing himself at Montebello and 
Solferino. By the time the Franco-Prus- 
sian War broke out, he was colonel of the 


sympathetic to secession, Maffitt de- 
cided that he was honor-bound to re- 
turn the ship to the U.S. Navy, and or- 
dered the crew to prepare to get the ship 
underway. As the men bent to their 
work, word reached Maffitt that the lo- 
cal authorities were preparing to seize 
the vessel. 

Maffitt ordered Crusader cleared for 
action, and declared, “I'll shoot the first 
man who tries to take my ship.” That 
ended all talk of a seizure. Maffitt and 
his men took her back to sea, pausing 
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John Maffitt (above right) and the USS Crusader. 
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Empress’ Dragoon Guards, and stationed 
in Paris. He endured the horrors of the 
siege of Paris and barely escaped alive 
from the subsequent Commune. By then 
the Second Empire was dead, and Jerome 
returned to the United States, to marry 
the widow Caroline Le Roy Edgar (1840- 
1911). Although the couple spent a few 
years in France, from the late 1870s they 
resided in America. They had a son, who 
left no descendants, and a daughter, who 
left many. Jerome’s much younger 
brother, Charles Joseph Bonaparte 
(1851-1921), also attained some distinc- 
tion, serving as attorney general and sec- 
retary of the navy under Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

Given his military talents, one won- 
ders what heights Jerome might have at- 
tained if he had remained in the U.S. and 
served in the Civil War. 

Confederate brigadier general 
Dabney H. Maury, who had been in 
command at Fort Inge in Texas when 


at Havana, where he paid for supplies 
out of his own pocket, then proceeding 
to New York. 

Maffitt resigned from the U.S. Navy 
on May 2, 1861, and was shortly com- 
missioned in the 
Confederate States 
Navy, where he 
gained distinction 
commanding 
blockade runners 
and the raider CSS 
Florida. 


U.S. Naval Historical Center 
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Bonaparte served there, said that the 
young officer’s “commanding appear- 
ance, the grace and gentleness of his de- 
meanor, and his fine intelligence win him 


the admiration of all who know him.” 


The “Mock Monitor” and the 
Fall of Fort Anderson 


The Union capture of Fort Fisher in 
January 1865 marked the closure of the 
port of Wilmington on the Cape Fear 
River, the Confederacy’s last outlet to the 
| sea. But if the Confederacy could no 
longer use the port, it still clung to some 
of the defenses around it. One of these 
was Fort Anderson, which prevented 
Union forces from advancing up the river 
and actually capturing the city. 

In the days following the fall of Fort 
Fisher, Union gunboats several times 
fired on Fort Anderson, but were not able 
to make much of an impression, as they 
had to do so at long range, closer ap- 
proach being prevented by pilings and 
“torpedoes.” Over several nights Lieuten- 


wal Center 


wal Historic 


US. Na 


North Carolina Collection, University of NC, Chapel Hill 


ant William B. Cushing, U.S.N., a young 
man with a reputation for daring, hav- 
ing taken out the ironclad CSS Albemarle 
with a spar torpedo the previous autumn, 
conducted very careful reconnaissance of 
the approaches to the fort. Cushing con- 
cluded that it would not be possible to 
remove the obstacles that prevented ships 
from coming closer than about 1.5 miles 
to the fort. So if Fort Anderson was to be 
taken, it would have to be by an infantry 
assault, with only small support from the 
fleet, likely a bloody undertaking. 

Now Cushing was a pretty resource- 
ful young man, and he also had a good 
memory. He recalled that Rear Admiral 
David Dixon Porter, commanding the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, had 
once duped Confederate forces on the 
Mississippi by improvising a bogus iron- 
clad out of an old barge. So he proposed 
to the admiral that they try the same trick 
again. Porter readily agreed. 

Cushing took an old flat boat and, 
using some timber and canvas, quickly 
turned it into a reasonable facsimile of a 
monitor. Late on February 18, as troops 
from Major General John Schofield’s 
command approached the fort from the 
landward side, Cushing towed the “iron- 
clad” to within a few hundred yards of 
the obstacles blocking the river. When the 
tide began to run, generating an upriver 
current of some five knots, he cast the 
vessel loose. 


Left: Lieutenant Commander William B. Cushing. 


Below: Pilings, as seen in this illustration titled 
“Admiral Porter’s fleet removing torpedoes and 
buoying the channel in Cape Fear River,’ prevented 
Union gunboats from approaching too close to Fort 
Anderson. Harper’s Weekly, March 11, 1865. 
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The current carried the vessel past 
the obstacles and by the fort. Seeming to 
shrug off a hail of shot and shell from 
the fort, the mock monitor continued up- 
stream. 

Believed to be faced with a Union 
ironclad between themselves and Wil- 
mington, as well as approaching Federal 
troops, the Confederate garrison hastily 
abandoned Fort Anderson that same 
night, not even spiking their guns. Very 
early on February 19 Union troops raised 
the Stars and Stripes over the ramparts. 

According to Cushing, when he later 
encountered some of the erstwhile gar- 
rison of Fort Anderson, they “swore like 
pirates” at being told of the ruse. 


The “Fighting Sixty-Ninth” 
Requires New Muskets 


The last of the “Seven Days’ Battles,” 
Malvern Hill (July 1, 1862), which saw 
George B. McClellan’s Army of the Poto- 
mac ensconced on a steep rise covered 
by swampy runs on both flanks, was not 
one of Robert E. Lee’s masterpieces. Al- 
though he intended to hold McClellan’s 
attention in front with a strong two-di- 
vision attack while Major General Tho- 


| mas “Stonewall” Jackson turned the 


Union right, the Confederate advance de- 
generated into a series of frontal assaults 
against entrenched troops well supplied 
with artillery. The outcome was the re- 
sult of a lack of familiarity with the ter- 
rain, careless staff work, and over-aggres- 
siveness on Lee’s part, to which may be 
added some tenacious fighting by Union 
troops and the perhaps fortuitous ab- 
sence of McClellan from the field that left 
tactical command of the Union troops 
to Major General Fitz John Porter. These 
all combined to produce a bloodbath so 
stunning that Confederate major general 
D.H. Hill, who commanded one of the 
attacking divisions, later said of the battle, 
“[T]his was not war—this was murder.” 

As day began to darken, Lee, incor- 
rectly believing that the Army of the 
Potomac was preparing to pull out, or- 
dered a renewal of the assault. By 7:00 
p.m. the fighting had become fierce all 
along the front. At this juncture several 
Union brigades that had been in reserve 
were committed, the famed “Irish Bri- 
gade” of the II Corps among them —it 
being sent to bolster the V Corps on the 
left. 


Both the 69th and 88th New York of 
the Irish Brigade plunged into the fight, 
shrugging off heavy losses. Seeing the 
Irish battle flags, one Confederate of- 
ficer—an unlikely folk tale makes it 
Stonewall Jackson himself—is reputed to 
have cried, “Steady boys, here comes that 
damned green flag again!” But the New 
York Irishmen weren't the only sons of 
Erin on the field that day. Among the 
regiments facing them were elements of 
the Louisiana Brigade, which included 
many Irishmen as well. The fighting grew 
fierce, as Irishman met Irishman, and the 
struggle swayed back and forth in charge 
and counter-charge. 

Finally, as darkness fell, the New York 
Irishmen charged one more time. By then 
both sides were low on ammunition, and 
they went at it with bayonets and clubbed 
muskets, an inventory to which the Loui- 
sianans added bowie knives. It was a tu- 
multuous melee, but the Union Irishmen 
carried the day. The Louisianans fell back, 
leaving the 69th and 88th masters of the 
field. 

The battle ended shortly afterward, 
with the Federal lines essentially intact. 
Confederate losses had been 5,400 killed, 
wounded, or missing, while Union casu- 
alties were about 3,200. Despite the fa- 
vorable outcome of the battle, and the 
fact that his army still held extremely 
good ground, McClellan abandoned the 
field and retired to Harrison’s Landing, 
where there was a stoutly fortified camp 
well covered by Union gunboats. 

Ensconced in the camp at Harrison’s 
Landing, the 69th New York requested 
new muskets. Major General Edwin V. 
Sumner, commanding the Union II 
Corps, was present with his staff when 
this request was made. At first the crusty 
old campaigner refused, believing that 
the Irishmen had abandoned their weap- 
ons during the withdrawal. 

An Irish sergeant quickly disabused 
him of that notion. Pointing to a pile of 
broken muskets—with shattered stocks, 
twisted barrels, and bent bayonets—the 
sergeant said, “The boys got into a scrim- 
mage with the ‘Tigers, and when the 
bloody villains took out their knives, the 
boys mostly forgot about their bayonets 
and went to work in the style they were 
used to, and licked them well, sirs.” 


Note: At Malvern Hill the 69th and 88th 
New York seem to have been engaged 


with the lst and 10th Louisiana, rather 
than with Roberdeau Wheat’s “Special 
Battalion, Louisiana Volunteers,” but 
their previous experience with “Wheat’s 
Tigers” had led them to term all Pelican 
State troops “Tigers.” 


PROFILE 
The Lance in the Civil War 


During the nineteenth century many 
European armies maintained lancer regi- 
ments, as indeed some did into the twen- 
tieth. Despite this, by the 1850s lances 
were beginning to prove rather useless on 
the conventional battlefield, though they 
did still possess some value for pursuit 
and in colonial ventures. American forces 
had encountered lancers in the Mexican 
War, during which the army had enrolled 
some irregular lancers for reconnaissance 
and security duty. As was the case with 
European lancers of the period, these had 
not proven particularly effective. Never- 
theless, perhaps because the 
sight of massed troopers sweep- 
ing down at the charge with pen- 
nants fluttering from serried 
lance tips was both stirring and 
a mite intimidating, early in the 
Civil War both armies had some 
cavalrymen equipped with 
lances. Especially during the try- 
ing days of April, May, and June 
1861, a number of officers in 
both armies called for the cre- 
ation of lancer units. Several vol- 


Right: Men of Colonel Richard H. 
Rush’s 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
Below: Alfred R. Waud’s drawing of 
men from Brigadier General Fitz John 
Porter's V Corps at Malvern Hill. 


unteer units for the Union recruited 
among Spanish-speaking Californians 
and New Mexicans were armed with 
lances, their “native” weapon, as it was 
useful in cattle herding and even hunt- 
ing. These troops served during the op- 
erations in Arizona and New Mexico in 
1862. In addition, an attempt was made 
to raise the “Ist United States Lancers” 
in Michigan in November 1861, but the 
unit was discharged within about four 
months, while a company of lancers 
formed in Missouri lasted only a month. 
In fact, east of the Rio Grande, the only 
Union lancer unit was the 6th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry. Nicknamed “Rush’s 
Lancers,” after Colonel Richard H. Rush, 
the regiment entered federal service in 
October 1861 and was mustered out at 
the end of the war, having lost seventy- 
eight officers and men in action. In 
Confederate service, the only lancer 
units raised were apparently in Virginia 
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The Photographic History of the Civil War: The Cavalry 


Library of Congress 


DO YOU KNOW? 


. This state did not ratify the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
ended slavery in the United States, until 
1901. 

. He was the only French citizen to become 
a general officer in the U.S. Army other 
than Lafayette. 

. African-American troops fought against 
American Indian troops in this 1863 
battle. 

. Clara Barton was working for this govern- 
ment agency when the Civil War began. 

. African-American war correspondent 
Thomas M. Chester worked for this news- 
paper. 

. Lincoln ended this speech with this sen- 
tence: “Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith, let us, to the end, 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
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A woodcut of Lincoln delivering the 
speech in question. 


TEASER: Confederate general Joseph E. 
Johnston was this Revolutionary War patriot’s 
grandnephew. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 89. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to (note new N&S 
mailing address): 


NORTH & SOUTH 
RS 31718 Old Ranch Park Lane 
Auberry, CA 93602. 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a free 
book prize. 
WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in Volume 8, #4, 
was “This former Gettysburg commander 
sponsored the congressional bill to transfer 
the battlefield to the federal government.” 
The answer is Daniel Sickles. 

We received a flood of correct answers 
(we must make the questions harder!) and 
the name drawn from the North & South 
hat was that of Colin Tapner of Poole, U.K. 
Colin receives as his book prize a copy of 
James McPherson’ s Antietam. 
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and Texas, where several cavalry regi- 
ments were equipped with lances, in- 
cluding the 5th Virginia Cavalry and the 
5th Texas Cavalry. 

Lancers normally carried pistols in 
addition to their “hog stickers.” Rush’s 
Lancers carried an eight pound, 8.5-foot 
Norwegian fir lance with a 5.5-inch steel 
butt piece and a blade nearly fifteen 
inches long. The lance used by the 5th 
Texas Cavalry at Valverde was nine feet 
long, equipped with a three-inch wide, 
foot-long blade. 

Naturally, in keeping with the ro- 
mantic image of the lance, both armies 
issued pennants for them. The pennants 
used by Rush’s Lancers were red, while 
those of the 5th Texas were red with a 
white star. In his Strategikon, written 
during the early seventh century, the Ro- 
man Emperor Maurice (582-602), a very 
capable soldier, observed that pennants 
detracted from the effective use of the 
lance, as their fluttering made it difficult 
to maintain aim. Nevertheless, the use 
of the pennant persisted through history 
because, well, as even the emperor said, 
they look very nice on parade and dur- 
ing drills. 

In actual combat, the lance proved 
to be of very limited use, and certainly 
did not live up to the mystique attached 
to it. 

The first lancer charge of the Civil 
War occurred at Valverde, in New 
Mexico, on February 21, 1862. Confed- 
erate captain Willis L. Lang led about sev- 
enty lancers of his Company B, 5th Texas 
Cavalry, against Union captain Theodore 
H. Dodge’s company of Colorado Vol- 
unteers, which also numbered about sev- 
enty. As the lancers emerged from behind 
a nearby embankment, Dodge quickly 
put his men into a square, one of the few 
times this formation was used during the 
war, had his men load with buck and ball, 
and ordered bayonets fixed. When Lang’s 
lancers got to within about fifty yards 
Dodge shouted “They’re Texan! Give ‘em 
hell!” The first volley killed, wounded, or 
dismounted most of the attackers, and 
was quickly followed by a second. Then 
Dodge’s men went in with the bayonet. 
The surviving Texans, many of them 
wounded, fled, mostly on foot, for nearly 
all their horses had been killed or injured, 
leaving about twenty of their number 
dead or wounded on the field. Among 
the wounded was Lang, who would blow 
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his brains out several days later rather 
than wait to die of gangrene. Amazingly, 
it seems that not one of Dodge’s men was 
injured in the brief action. The Texas 
lancers almost immediately abandoned 
their hog stickers for more conventional 
weapons. The fight at Valverde marked 
the only use of the lance in a pitched 
battle. And there appears to have been 
only one other occasion when lances were 
used in action, this time by the 6th Penn- 
sylvania. 

Following its acceptance into federal 
service, Rush’s Lancers spent most of 
their time on provost marshal duty in 
Washington D.C., in detachments as- 
signed as escorts to several senior com- 
manders, due primarily to their splen- 
did appearance. In fact, for the most part 
this was the only practical service the 
regiment could render while armed with 
lances. In the rather heavily wooded Vir- 
ginia theatre, what Union cavalryman 
Major General George Stoneman re- 
ferred to as “those damned poles” proved 
very impractical. Nevertheless, while on 
patrol near the Pamunkey River on May 
25, 1862, during the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, Company C charged and dis- 
persed some Confederate pickets. Pris- 
oners reportedly said that had been 
intimidated by “them long poles.” 

Surprisingly, its lack of utility seems 
to have had little impact on the use of 
the lance by the 6th Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, in which First Lieutenant George 
Meade, son of the general, served for 
about a year. It was not until June 1863 
that Rush’s Lancers were re-equipped as 
a proper cavalry regiment. 

There was occasional interest in rais- 
ing lancer units on both sides until prac- 
tically the end of the war, particularly in 
the South, as the supply of weapons be- 
came tighter, but the disarmament of 
Rush’s Lancers pretty much marked the 
end of any serious use of the ancient 
weapon. 


Note: Lances, pikes, and spears. Due to 
shortages of firearms, early in the war 
some officers on both sides urged the 
procurement of pikes—sometimes called 
lances—for recruits until more suitable 
weapons could be supplied, a suggestion 
that surfaced again in the Confederacy 
late in the conflict. In a few instances, 
pikes actually were issued to some troops. 
But that’s a tale for another day. a 
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THINKING ABOUT THE 
UNTHINKABLE 


“Confederate Emancipation’ and Its Meaning 


BRUCE LEVINE 


DURING THE FIRST MONTH OF THE CIVIL WAR, Jefferson Davis 
presented to the Confederate Congress a straightforward justi- 
fication for secession and a now-classic explanation for the war’s 
origins. Over the decades, Davis recalled, “African slaves” had 
“convert[ed] hundreds of thousands of square miles of the wil- 
derness into cultivated lands covered with a prosperous people,” 
while “the productions of the South in cotton, rice, sugar, and 
tobacco ... had swollen to an amount which formed nearly three- 
fourths of the exports of the whole United States and had be- 
come absolutely necessary to the wants of civilized man.” “For 
the full development and continuance” of such achievements, 
Davis stressed, “the labor of African slaves was and is indis- 
pensable.” Naturally, then, “with interests of such overwhelm- 
ing magnitude imperiled, the people of the Southern States were 
driven by the conduct of the North to the adoption of some 
course of action to avert the danger with which they were openly 
menaced.”! Secession had been provoked by unacceptable 
threats to the future of chattel slavery. 

And yet, four years after he delivered that message, the 
Confederate president was advocating the large-scale emanci- 
pation of the most able-bodied male slaves of the South in ex- 
change for their taking up arms and fighting on behalf of the 
Confederacy against Union forces. To every such slave ready to 
accept that offer, Davis’ government proposed to say, “Go and 
fight; you are free.” 

Although very little came of this initiative in military terms, 
it has attracted the attention of generations of historians anx- 
ious to determine what this extraordinary chapter in southern 
history signified about the nature of the Confederacy and its 
evolution. The many questions posed by this eyebrow-raising 
episode include the following: 

First, why did the Confederacy decide to enroll black troops 
in 1864-1865? Conversely, why wasn’t the idea adopted much 
earlier? 

Second, what did this proposal reveal about the nature of 
black-white relations in the old South and about the causes of 
secession and the Civil War? Does it challenge the notion that 
the Confederacy formed and fought principally to preserve sla- 
very and white supremacy? 

Third, how did various sectors of the population and army 
react to the idea? 

Fourth, would slaves welcome this offer and fight willingly 
and effectively on the Confederacy’s behalf? 

Fifth, what would the successful implementation of a pro- 
posal like this have meant for the future structure and func- 
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Major General Patrick Cleburne, who in January 1864 
proposed “that we immediately commence training a large 
reserve of the most courageous of our slaves” as soldiers. 


tioning of the South’s economy? Could the plantation system 
have survived such a policy’s adoption? Did proposing this 
policy signal a readiness to abandon the economic interests of 
the slave masters? The present article will focus on this last set 
of questions. 

The Confederacy’s most ardent defenders have commonly 
pointed to this policy as evidence that slavery had never been 
central to the southern cause. In 1869 Edward A. Pollard, for- 
merly of the fiercely secessionist Richmond Examiner, declared 
that the peculiar institution had been merely “an inferior ob- 
ject of the contest.” That was apparent, he claimed, in both 
the Confederate program of “Negro enlistments and conse- 
quent emancipation” and “the easy assent which the South 
gave to the extinction of Slavery at the last.” Modern cham- 
pions of the Confederate tradition similarly insist that “if 
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southerners had been primarily fighting to preserve slavery, as 
some have argued, then they would not have considered eman- 
cipation” as a policy, “nor would they have assented to the rais- 
ing of black Confederate regiments during the final months 
of the war.”* 

In contrast, most professional historians today acknowl- 
edge that slavery’s preservation was central both to antebellum 
southern politics and to the South’s withdrawal from the fed- 
eral Union. But as the bloodletting continued and escalated, 
many of these scholars add, maintaining political separation 
from the hated northern foe replaced the plantation system’s 
requirements in the Confederacy’s hierarchy of aims and val- 
ues. In their view, national independence for the South did even- 


Confederate president Jefferson Davis rejected Cleburne’s 
views on arming slaves as misguided and “productive only 
of discouragement, distraction, and dissension.” 


tually become an end in itself for central leaders of the Confed- 
eracy—and an end worth achieving even at the expense of the 
original reason for founding the Confederacy.° 

A closer look suggests a very different interpretation of 
those events. Although the war certainly stoked southern white 
hatred of the North, that hatred did not replace the defense of 
planter interests in Confederate leaders’ calculations. Presented 
as a solution to the South’s increasingly desperate military situ- 
ation after 1863, Patrick Cleburne’s and Jefferson Davis’ pro- 
posals did not signify a revision or repudiation of the 
Confederacy’s original war aims. They were intended to sal- 
vage not only southern independence but also (and thereby) as 
mutch of the Old South’s economy and basic social structure— 
including forced labor and the general subordination of 
blacks—as was now possible. 


* * * 


THE FIRST FULLY ARGUED CONFEDERATE PROPOSAL for arm- 
ing and freeing slaves came in December 1863 from the pen of 
Major General Patrick Cleburne, an energetic, courageous, and 
highly regarded division commander in the South’s Army of 
Tennessee, a man known for the clinical detachment of his judg- 
ment. The outnumbered Confederacy had by then suffered 
some devastating setbacks. The fall of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson in July 1863 completed the Union’s conquest of the 
Mississippi river, the South’s chief inland water route, thereby 
physically splitting the Confederacy and opening the way for 
the penetration of Union forces deeply into the cotton 
kingdom’s heartland. Robert E. Lee’s stunning and immensely 
costly defeat at Gettysburg that same month deepened a sense 
of foreboding among highly placed Confederate leaders.° In 
November 1863 Cleburne’s beleaguered Army of Tennessee, its 
ranks already plagued by low morale and its officer corps riven 
with dissension, had dramatically come face-to-face with the 
enemy’s numerical superiority. A few months earlier com- 
mander Braxton Bragg had managed to score his single major 
success of the war, routing William S. Rosecrans’ Army of the 
Cumberland at the Battle of Chickamauga and then besieging 
Rosecrans within the city of Chattanooga. But the fruits of the 
Chickamauga victory proved meager. Union forces soon rein- 
forced to some 75,000 simply broke the siege of the city and 
hurled southern troops from atop nearby Missionary Ridge, a 
position that had seemed impregnable, thereby opening Will- 
iam T. Sherman’s route into Georgia.’ 

After the defeat outside Chattanooga, the Army of Ten- 
nessee licked its wounds in winter quarters in northwestern 
Georgia, where Patrick Cleburne considered the hard lessons 
to be learned and the grim choices to be faced. In a careful and 
lengthy memorandum, the general pointed to the lopsided re- 
lationship of forces between Confederate and Union armies, as 
a result of which “our soldiers can see no end ... except in our 
own exhaustion; hence, instead of rising to the occasion, they 
are sinking into a fatal apathy, growing weary of hardships and 
slaughters which promise no results.” Cleburne therefore pro- 
posed “that we immediately commence training a large reserve 
of the most courageous of our slaves, and further that we guar- 
antee freedom within a reasonable time to every slave in the 
South who shall remain true to the Confederacy in this war.” 
This alone would supply the Confederacy with the combat 
forces so sorely required. Nor did Cleburne shrink from the 
further implications of this proposal. “If we arm and train him 
and make him fight for the country in her hour of dire distress, 
every consideration of principle and policy demand that we 
should set him and his whole race who side with us free.”® 

Here was a remarkable recommendation, to say the least. 
More remarkable still was the aftermath. When Cleburne cir- 
culated his memo among the officers in his command, four 
brigade commanders, ten regimental commanders, and one 
cavalry division commander added their signatures to his. En- 
couraged by this support, Cleburne then requested a meeting 
of all general officers of the army, which did in fact occur at the 
headquarters of the newly appointed army commander, Joseph 
E. Johnston, on January 2, 1864.’ There Cleburne’s presenta- 
tion received a mixed reception. While some officers evidently 
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agreed with it, others responded with shock and fury. Major 
General James Patton Anderson dismissed Cleburne’s “mon- 
strous proposition” as “revolting to Southern sentiment, South- 
ern pride, and Southern honor.” General William B. Bate 
spurned it as an “infamous,” “hideous and objectionable” pro- 
posal, “beneath which the serpent of Abolitionism coiled.” Gen- 
erals Braxton Bragg and William H.T. Walker also damned 
Cleburne as an abolitionist.!” When Jefferson Davis received 
and read a copy of the memo, he immediately sent word to 
General Johnston rejecting Cleburne’s views as misguided and 
“productive only of discouragement, distraction, and dissen- 
sion.” Davis ordered Johnston to suppress “not only the me- 
morial itself, but likewise ... all discussion and controversy re- 
specting or growing out of it.”!! 

But the further deterioration of the Confederacy’s situa- 
tion kept alive the idea that Cleburne had raised. The fall of 
Atlanta in September 1864 led to big electoral victories in the 
Union for Lincoln and a Republican party determined to pros- 
ecute the war down to the South’s unconditional surrender. 
Sherman’s occupation of Savannah in December further sharp- 
ened the sense of desperation that was by then spreading 
through the Confederacy. 

It was precisely such desperation that led Jefferson Davis 
to publicly embrace limited manumission as a war measure in 
a message to the Confederate Con- 
gress on November 7, 1864. He pro- 
posed that the government purchase 
outright 40,000 slaves and train them 
to serve as military laborers. Because 
performing such duties at the front 
would require not mere submission 
but positive motivation (“loyalty and 
zeal”), Davis urged that such slave la- 
borers be promised eventual freedom 
and the right to enjoy that freedom 
after the war within their home 
states. And while claiming that black 
troops were not yet needed, he quite 
deliberately opened the door to that 
eventuality, asserting that “should the 
alternative ever be presented of sub- 
jugation or of the employment of the 
slave as a soldier, there seems no rea- 
son to doubt what should then be our 
decision.” Both Confederate general- 
in-chief Robert E. Lee and Davis’ sec- 


Rebel soldiers (above right) taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Chatta- 
nooga; General Philip Sheridan 
(below) and his men cast their 
ballots in the 1864 presidential 
election. Whereas the Confeder- 
ate defeat at Chattanooga 
helped push Patrick Cleburne to 
advocate the arming of slaves, 
Abraham Lincoin’s re-election, 
aided largely by the soldier vote, 
helped keep the idea alive. 
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retary of state and closest cabinet advisor, Judah P. Benjamin, 
endorsed emancipation not only for such slaves but also for 
their families, as Cleburne had done a year earlier. ! 

This proposal touched off a heated, wide-ranging, and ex- 
tremely revealing debate in the public press and elsewhere con- 
cerning many aspects of the southern war effort. Among other 
things, that debate raised anew the question of why the south- 
ern states had left the Union, formed the Confederacy, and gone 
to war in the first place. Hadn't they done those things, critics 
of the Davis proposal demanded, precisely to prevent the de- 
struction of slavery? “This terrible war and extreme peril of 
our country,” the editor of the Macon Telegraph and Confeder- 
ate reminded his readers, were “occasioned . . . more by the 
institution of negro slavery” than “by any other subject of quar- 
rel.”!? “For it and its perpetuation,” agreed the Memphis Ap- 
peal, “we commenced and have kept at war.”! In fact, added 
the Charleston Mercury, “the mere agitation in the Northern 
States to effect the emancipation of our slaves largely contrib- 
uted to our separation from them.” The Mercury therefore found 
it incredible that, “before a Confederacy which we established 
to put at rest forever all such agitation is four years old, we find 
the proposition gravely submitted that the Confederate Gov- 
ernment should emancipate slaves in the States.”!> “There never 
was, in the history of the world,” Alabama’s Colonel John J. 
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Seibels exclaimed, “a more complete abandonment of a cause... 
than this proposition to free the negroes and make soldiers of 
them.”!® 

Advocates of the black-soldier plan professed bafflement 
in the face of such criticism. “We are told by some horrified 
individuals that this is ‘giving up the cause,” the Richmond Sen- 
tinel observed. But, its editor demanded, “What cause? We 
thought that independence was, just now, the great question.” '” 
Opponents of black troops responded to such words with scorn. 
All southerners understood in 1860-1861, wrote one Georgian, 
that “the principle of State Sovereignty, and its [con]sequence, 
the right of secession, were important to the South principally, 
or solely, as the armor that encased her peculiar institution.”"* 
The two major newspapers in secession’s birthplace took the 
same ground. The Charleston, South Carolina, Courier fairly 
rolled its eyes at attempts to elevate states’ rights and southern 
self-government above slavery when those causes were, in fact, 
inseparably intertwined. “Slavery, God’s institution of labor, and 
the primary political element of our Confederation of Goy- 
ernment, state sovereignty . .. must stand or fall together. To 
talk of maintaining our independence while we abolish slavery 
is simply to talk folly.”!? “We want no Confederate Government 
without our institutions,’ the Charleston Mercury roared. “And 
we will have none.” 
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Because of the strength of opposition like this, the mea- 
sure that finally managed to pass through the Confederate con- 
gress—just weeks prior to Lee’s surrender and even then only 
by the closest of votes—was shorn of all emancipationist pro- 
visions. It merely allowed Jefferson Davis to accept into mili- 
tary service any slave volunteer whose owner had already 
granted him his freedom. Neither that law nor the government 
orders implementing it freed a single slave. Recruitment was 
therefore extremely meager, and the measure’s effect on the war 
and its outcome was nil. But that fact has not prevented writers 
ever since then from attempting to divine the motives and per- 
spectives of the original proposal’s authors and supporters. 
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A CENTRAL PREMISE OF PATRICK CLEBURNE’S THINKING in 
late 1863 was that slavery was by then already dying, a casualty 
of the war. As Union forces entered plantation districts, slaves 
were abandoning their masters by the thousands in pursuit of 
freedom. This occurred most swiftly and massively in the west- 
ern theatre, as Union forces penetrated the black-belt Missis- 
sippi river valley, culminating in the summer of 1863 with the 
conquest of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The Lincoln admin- 
istration had finally recognized the military logic of the situa- 


| tion, incorporating emancipation into its war aims and recruit- 


ing former slaves into its own 
armed forces. More than 180,000 
black soldiers had served by the 
war's end. Even within unoccupied 
sections of the Confederacy, mean- 
while, the obviously declining co- 
ercive power of owners embold- 
ened and enabled black field 


Left: Black Union soldiers under 
«=. General Edward A. Wild liberate 
slaves in North Carolina. 


Below, left to right: Major 
General James Patton Ander- 
son, General William B. Bate, 
Major General William H.T. 
Walker, and General Braxton 
Bragg, all of whom were critical 
of Cleburne and his “monstrous 
proposition.” 
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workers to demand improvements in their conditions and im- 
plicit but no less momentous alterations in their status—and 
to withhold their labor until their demands were met. Owners 
were thus compelled to bid, to bargain, more and more openly 
for the services of those who were nominally still their own 
property.” The unavoidable reality, in short, was that slavery 
was dissolving and that the ex-slaves were themselves becom- 
ing principal instruments of the planters’ ruin. Cleburne’s Army 
of Tennessee, the primary Confederate force west of the Appa- 
lachians, had witnessed slavery’s disintegration first-hand as it 
campaigned across the state whose name it bore. In the early 
summer of 1863, Rosecrans’ Union army brought freedom to 
tens of thousands of Tennessee slaves, enough to deprive 
Cleburne and his comrades of the military laborers that they 
required.” And in the fall of 1863, Major George L. Stearns (a 
longtime abolitionist who had been instrumental in organiz- 
ing the famous 54th Massachusetts Infantry) began recruiting 
black men in Tennessee into the U. S. Army. At a public meet- 
ing in Union-occupied Nashville that season, a black commu- 
nity leader exhorted his neighbors to respond, to “rally to arms, 
for arms alone will achieve our rights. ... We have nothing to 
lose, but everything to gain.” Some twenty thousand black Ten- 
nesseans became Union soldiers during the next few years.”* 

Such experiences enabled Cleburne to see even at the end 
of 1863 that “slavery, from being one of our chief sources of 
strength at the commencement of the war, has now become, in 
a military point of view, one of our chief sources of weakness.” 
“All along the lines slavery is comparatively valueless to us for 
labor,” he specified, “but of great and increasing worth to the 
enemy for information. It is an omnipresent spy system, point- 
ing out our valuable men to the eneiny, revealing our positions, 
purposes, and resources.” The slaves’ obvious pro-Union parti- 
sanship created “fear of insurrection in the rear” and “anxieties 
for the fate of loved ones when our armies [have] moved for- 
ward.” When federal troops advanced, the slaves became “re- 
cruits awaiting the enemy with open arms,” and those who 
donned Union blue had proved able “to face and fight bravely 
against their former masters.” 


The Lincoln administration incorporated emancipation 
into its war aims, and more than 180,000 black soldiers 
had served by the war’s end. Two unidentified black 
Union soldiers (above right) pose with side arms. 


Right: By the end of 1864 both Robert E. Lee (left) and 
Judah P. Benjamin endorsed emancipation for slaves 
and their families, just as Cleburne had done a year earlier. 


Cleburne and those southern leaders who endorsed his 
proposal, then or later, sought to harness the demonstrated mili- 
tary power of the slaves on behalf of the Confederacy. Black 
southerners’ clearly demonstrated wish to be free, these leaders 
recognized, made it necessary to offer manumission in return 
for army service. But Confederate leaders also hoped to pre- 
serve key aspects of antebellum economic and social arrange- 
ments. Some of them, especially at first, hoped to do this by 
limiting the quantitative scope of emancipation. Their plan 
would not emancipate and arm all of the South’s slaves but only 
a relatively small proportion of them. Those black soldiers 
would then, by salvaging the Confederate military effort, se- 
cure Confederate independence—and, in the bargain, guaran- 
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tee the continuing enslavement of all the rest. Far from signal- 
ing capitulation concerning slavery’s survival, thus, explained 
the Richmond Sentinel’s Richard M. Smith, the plan was “the 
very means to gain it!”*° Smith sought to clarify the idea with 
an analogy. “When pirates are pursuing,” he explained, “it is 
better to sacrifice the cargo, if need be, in order to facilitate 
escape, rather than lose both ship and cargo.” The only real 
choice facing the Confederacy, Smith concluded, was between 
“submission and Emancipation complete, oppressive, ruinous” 
or “independence with Slavery complete, if possible, or as much 
of it as may be.”?7 

Before long, however, the hope of freeing some slaves while 
keeping the rest in chains came to appear unrealistic, It seemed 
more than doubtful that many blacks would fight for a South 
that kept their parents, siblings, spouses, children, friends, and 
neighbors in chains. For the plan to attract support, it would 
have to be linked to a truly massive program of emancipation. 

But even if Confederate emancipation could not be re- 
stricted quantitatively, it might still be limited qualitatively. Sal- 
vaging as much as possible of slavery would not mean with- 
holding the largest possible number of slaves from the 
emancipation process. Instead it would mean preserving as 
much as possible of the kernel, the core, the functional essence 
of the slave-labor system despite emancipation. If the Confed- 
eracy survived, masters would retain their own personal free- 
dom and all the rest of their considerable property. They would 
also retain political supremacy, as well as control of their own 
state and national governments. If our plan leaves us “stripped 
of our property, but master of the government,” the pro-Davis 
Richmond Sentinel pointed out, then “our situation ... would 
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be infinitely better than if despoiled by the enemy, and wearing 
his bonds.” Planter-controlled governments in Richmond and 
the various southern state capitals could shape an emancipa- 
tion process that best fit planter needs. They could dictate the 
pace, the terms, the nature and the degree of freedom that was 
to be conferred upon the former slaves. 

Ultimately, in other words, the key difference between 
Union and Confederate emancipation would be found in the 
nature of the legal status that would replace slavery. Judah P. 
Benjamin’s old college friend, Professor Frederick A. Porcher, 
who was now a professor of history and literature at the Col- 
lege of Charleston, elaborated.’ Porcher was a convinced be- 
liever in slavery. During the 1850s he had published a series of 
essays that movingly evoked the miseries and injustices borne 
by the Northern poor and the hypocritical justifications thereof 
favored by the Northern rich.*” Those essays also enthused that 
the South had been spared such shameful abominations be- 
cause paternalistic slavery had inculcated into masters an “un- 
selfish consideration of the claims of others.” Indeed, Porcher 
contended further, this “considerateness pervades our whole 
civilization” precisely because “our whole fabric of society is 
based upon slave institutions.” So it had been, and so it would 
continue to be. “The fact of slavery is here,” he asserted, “and a 
fact it must remain,” not only in the short run, indeed, but “un- 
til the end of time.” Porcher’s secessionism grew directly out of 
his regard for southern distinctiveness. For the South to remain 
bound to the philosophically and culturally alien free states 
would be, he concluded, “under any circumstances” a mistake.*! 

But Porcher’s admiration for the peculiar institution did 
not prevent him from deciphering the wartime writing on the 
wall. The slave system he so admired was now doomed, he came 
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Frank Leslie's Mlustrated Newspaper 


A Northern view of the Confederacy’s black soldier policy. 
Here, Robert E. Lee calls out to a slave driver whipping a 
slave, “Hold on there, driver, we want Sambo now to fight 
for Liberty and Independence. You can thrash him as much 
as you like when he comes back.” The cartoon appeared 
in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, March 25, 1865. 


to understand, and that fact must now become the point of 
departure in charting the South’s future policy. Porcher com- 
municated that conviction to the Confederate secretary of state. 
Unless we promptly arm and free a large number of our own 
slaves, he warned Benjamin in mid-December 1864, “we shall 
find ourselves in fact controlled by the inferior race, instead of 
being their masters.” In contrast, the right kind of “plan of eman- 
cipation,” if enacted in due time, “would keep our negroes un- 
der our control.” It would do that by permitting white men to 
design and supervise “the change from slavery to freedom.” In 
the process, they could specify “the conditions on which free- 
dom shall be granted” and “make statutes for the regulation of 
labour.”* 

Judah P. Benjamin wholeheartedly concurred with his old 
friend. A number of historians believe that it was Benjamin 
who inspired Jefferson Davis’ about-face on the subject in the 
fall of 1864.*? Identifying Benjamin’s precise role in and think- 
ing about this matter is greatly complicated by his cautious post- 
war decision to destroy much of his correspondence and what- 
ever private journals he may have kept. The little that survives, 
however, is sufficient to indicate how he anticipated reconcil- 


_ ing emancipation with the needs of postwar southern planters. 


In his reply to Frederick A. Porcher, Benjamin confided 
that when the Richmond government proposed manumissions, 
it was looking ahead to neither interracial democracy nor the 
end of plantation society. On the contrary, “ultimate emanci- 
pation” would come to southern blacks only after they had 
passed through “an intermediate state of serfage or peonage” 
of unspecified duration. In that way, “while vindicating our faith 
in the doctrine that the negro is an inferior race and unfitted 
for social or political equality with the white man,” the South 
could still “modify and ameliorate the existing condition of that 
inferior race” by affording it “legal protection for the marital 
and parental relations” and “by providing for it certain rights 
of property” and “a certain degree of personal liberty’—but 
no more.* This is undoubtedly what Benjamin meant when 
he told a large public meeting in Richmond a few months later 
(in early February 1865) that the Confederacy would “yield what 
we believe to be the best system on earth under protest, and 
take the next best system which could be obtained.” 

Jefferson Davis read an even fuller elaboration of this line 
of thinking in a letter he received a few months later. That au- 
thor of that missive, Virginia’s Dr. John Henry Stringfellow, 
was certainly not a longtime doubter of slavery’s value or le- 
gitimacy nor even a single-minded southern nationalist who 
valued slavery less than regional pride and independence. Dur- 
ing the mid-1850s he had helped to lead the pro-slavery mili- 
tia in the conflict-torn Kansas Territory. As speaker of that 


| territory's House of Representatives, he sponsored a resolu- 


tion in 1855 declaring it “the duty of the pro-slavery party” to 
“know but one issue, Slavery” and to regard anyone less dedi- 
cated and clearly focused “as an ally of Abolition.”*® At 
Stringfellow’s instigation, pro-slavery Kansas legislators that 
same year formally barred antislavery individuals from public 
office, made it unlawful to question slavery’s legality, and re- 
solved to execute anyone who aided a fugitive slave.*’ Lest any 
uncertainty remain, Stringfellow warned (in his capacity as 
editor of the pro-slavery Atchison Squatter Sovereign) that “to 
enforce the laws” he and his allies would “make the blood flow 
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as freely as do the turbid waters of the Missouri.” Indeed, he 
promised, we will “continue to lynch and hang and to tar and 
feather, and drown every white-livered abolitionist who dares 
to pollute our soil.”*8 

In short, Stringfellow was a passionate and violent paladin 
of chattel slavery. But he was also a realist, and by the end of 
1857 he judged the pro-slavery cause in Kansas to be irretriev- 
ably lost. Soon afterward Stringfellow returned to his native 
Virginia, When the Civil War broke out, he raised a company 
of Old Dominion volunteers and led it to the front and later 
served as an army surgeon. In February 1865 Stringfellow was 
living on a farm in the town of Glen Allen, near the Confeder- 
ate capital, when he wrote to the Confederate president to share 
his views about black troops and the South’s future.*? 

Stringfellow professed to be “amazed” that “no one thus 
far has conceived, or if conceived had the boldness to present, 
in my judgment, the only solution of all these perils and diffi- 
culties.” But in his public remarks Davis had “already taken a 
long stride in the right direction,” and Stringfellow guessed that 
the president’s “mind has already reached the true solution, but 
owing to peculiar circumstances has hesitated to enunciate it.” 
Stringfellow proceeded to explain at some length how formal 
emancipation could be reconciled with the interests and values 
of the Old South. He offered this explanation as “food for 
thought” in hopes that it might “aid you in guiding our ship 
through the perils and darkness which surround her.” 

Before doing so, however, he too wished to reiterate his 
continuing belief in slavery’s moral legitimacy and practical 
value. I have “always believed, and still believe,” Stringfellow 
affirmed, “that slavery is an institution sanctioned, if not es- 
tablished, by the Almighty, and the most humane and benefi- 
cent relation that can exist between labor and capital.” The fact 
remained, however, that “if the war continues” along its cur- 
rent lines “we shall in the end be subjugated, our negroes eman- 
cipated, our lands parceled out amongst them, and if any of it 
be left to us, only an equal portion with our own negroes, and 
ourselves given only equal (if any) social and political rights 
and privileges.” It was necessary at all costs to prevent such an 
outcome. To do so required “a change of policy in relation to 
the conduct of the war, and that a radical one.” At the core of 
such a radical policy change, he continued, was the “prompt 
abolition of slavery.” 

But the kind of abolition that Stringfellow had in mind 
need not mean the plantation system’s demise. On the con- 
trary, he believed, only the measures he had in mind could save 
that system. A plentiful supply of cheap forced labor might still 
be retained. The key, for Stringfellow as for others before him, 
lay in the identity of the emancipator. He had already explained 


Right top: During the mid-1850s Dr. John Henry 
Stringfellow (left) had helped to lead the pro-slavery militia 
in the conflict-torn Kansas Territory. By 1865 he had 
come to advocate the abolition of slavery. Former slave 
Frederick Douglass (right) cautioned that “enemies of 
human bondage must remain on guard lest the states of 
the former Confederacy try to reduce the freedpeople to 
the same condition in the war's aftermath.” 


Right: Refugee slaves come into Union lines near 
Culpeper Court House in November 1863. 
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the likely consequences if the Yankees initiated emancipation. 
But “if we emancipate, our independence is secured, the white 
man only will have any and all political rights” and will “retain 
all his real and personal property” except for his slaves. He alone, 
therefore, will be in a position to “make laws to control the free 
negro.” The latter, meanwhile, “having no land, must labor for 
the landowner”—indeed, will have to do so “on terms about as 
economical as though owned by him.” 

Stringfellow hammered at that point over and over again. 
“[IJf we emancipate,” Stringfellow reiterated, the slave-owner 
of today will still “have all his labour on his farm that he had 
before,” because the ex-slave, “having no home & no property 
to buy one with,” will have no choice but to “live with & work 
for his old owner for such wages as said owner may choose to 
give,” those wages “to be regulated by law hereafter as may suit 
the change of relation.” This, because whites would retain “all 
the power to regulate them by law when so freed?””” 

In frankness and completeness Stringfellow’s letter ranked 
with Patrick Cleburne’s remarkable memorandum of Decem- 
ber 1863. In its treatment of the policy’s implications for the 
plantation system and its labor force, it was unmatched. But 
while Stringfellow had made the case with exceptional clarity, 
the substance of his message was not unique. As Stringfellow 
had surmised, others in the Confederate leadership had already 
reached substantially the same conclusions. Robert E. Lee had 
made many of the same points in more compressed form in a 
January 11, 1865, letter to Virginia state legislator Andrew 
Hunter. The question facing the Confederacy, Lee had explained 
there, was “whether slavery shall be extinguished by our enemies 
and the slaves used against us,” or whether we shall “use them 
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ourselves at the risk of the effects which may be produced upon 
our social institutions.” Those institutions would inevitably be 
damaged by the change, Lee acknowledged, but that was simply 
unavoidable; the war was fast eroding slavery anyway. Since it 
was no longer possible to prevent that, the practical questions 
had narrowed to the way in which bondage would end and what 
would take its place. The continuing penetration of Union forces 
into the Confederacy would eventually “destroy slavery in a 
manner most pernicious to the welfare of our people.” And 
“whatever may be the effect of our employing negro troops, it 
cannot be as mischievous as this.” Because even if the 
Confederacy’s use of black troops “ends in subverting slavery,” 
at least that “will be accomplished by ourselves, and we can de- 
vise the means of alleviating the evil consequences to both races.”*! 

More than a year earlier, Patrick Cleburne had said much 
the same thing. “It is said slaves will not work after they are 
freed,” Cleburne had noted in December 1863, but “we think 
necessity and wise legislation will compel them to labor for a 
living.”** Cleburne enlarged on that thought soon afterward in 
conversation with Arthur St. Clair Colyar, a Confederate con- 
gressman from Tennessee. Cleburne told Colyar that he “con- 
sidered slavery at an end.” But that recognition, the general be- 


lieved, was only the beginning, not the end, of wisdom. “[I]fthe | 


Yankees succeed in abolishing slavery,’ Cleburne reasoned, 
“equality and amalgamation will finally take place.” But “if we 
take this step now, we can mould [sic] the relations, for all time 


to come, between the white and colored races.” And in that case 
“we can control the negroes, and... they will still be our laborers | 


as much as they now are; and, to all intents and purposes, will 


be our servants, at less cost than now.” 


Left: Republican leader Car! 
Schurz noted shortly after 
war's end that, “although the 
freedman is no longer consid- 
| ered the property of the 
individual master, he is 
considered the slave of 
society.” 
Below: In this 1864 engraving 
» by J.W. Watts, a Union soldier 
, reads the Emancipation 
Proclamation to a slave family. 
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When subsequent military reverses drove Benjamin, Lee, 
Stringfellow, and others to embrace the same basic plan, they 
would elaborate on Cleburne’s prescription, but not much. In 
aggregate, their words reveal how a section of the southern elite 
and its representatives—in the face of powerful external as- 
sault and the active rebellion of the slave population within— 
sought to save what could be saved of its social relations and 
economic power. As Benjamin put it, the Confederacy would 
“yield what we believe to be the best system on earth under 
protest, and take the next best system which could be obtained.” 
And what would that next-best system look like? It would of- 
fer a minimal degree of personal liberty to black laborers whose 
real options would be severely limited by both the ex-masters’ 
monopoly of land and their control of the government ma- 
chine. 

Preserving Confederate independence from a Yankee- 
dominated federal union was thus a goal dear not only to fer- 
vent southern-nationalist ideologues and inveterate haters of 
all things Yankee. It was also the key to salvaging a South in 
which political power remained securely in the hands of white 
landowners, political power that alone would allow them to 
shape social and economic relations as well, to “make laws to 
control the free negro” and “to regulate [their wages] by law,” 
in the words of veteran pro-slavery fighter John Henry 
Stringfellow. To retain that supreme political power in friendly 
hands, and thereby ensure the best possible conditions for the 
survival of plantation society, many things were possible. 


SE TE") oot 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH, the Cleburne 


and Davis proposals constituted an important moment in the 
evolution of elite thought. The years-long, escalating war- 
time debate may well have served as a programmatic re- 
hearsal for Reconstruction for the planter elite and its politi- 
cal representatives, preparing them for the adjustment to a 
post-slavery world. 

Frederick Douglass understood that very well. Just a few 
weeks after Appomattox, he reminded members of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society of the Confederacy’s latter-day de- 
bate over arming and freeing slaves. That measure’s support- 
ers, Douglass noted, had not feared formal emancipation 
precisely because they expected to retain control of the gov- 
ernment. Douglass paraphrased their thinking as follows: “We 
may make these negroes fight for us; but while we retain po- 
litical power in the South, we can keep them in a subordinate 
position.” “That was their argument,’ Douglass added, “and 
they were right. They might have employed the negro to fight 
for them, and while they retained in their hands the power to 
exclude him from political rights, they could have reduced him 
to a condition similar to slavery. They would not call it slavery, 
but some other name.” Enemies of human bondage must re- 
main on guard, he concluded, lest the states of the former Con- 
federacy try to reduce the freedpeople to the same condition 
in the war's aftermath. 

And as soon became quite apparent, that was exactly what 
many white southerners now intended to do. Touring the Deep 
South during the summer of 1865, Republican leader and war- 
time general Carl Schurz discerned broad agreement among 
the planters that while “slavery in the old form cannot be main- 
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tained,” it was necessary “to introduce into the new system that 
element of physical compulsion which would make the negro 
work” for them—i.e., “to make free labor compulsory by per- 
manent regulations.” Thus, Schurz discovered, “although the 
freedman is no longer considered the property of the individual 
master, he is considered the slave of society, and all indepen- 
dent State legislation will share the tendency to make him such.” 
As is well known, Schurz’s report anticipated political develop- 
ments soon to come, as one southern legislature after another 
wrote precisely the program he had outlined into law in the 
form of the so-called Black Codes—laws intended to keep the 
black population propertyless and forced to work the land of 
whites in return for minimal compensation.* 

During 1865-1866, an alliance of African Americans and 
white Republicans prevented southern planters and their allies 
from implementing laws like the Black Codes. But the content 
of those laws continued to define the planter program during 
the Reconstruction and post-Reconstruction eras. And as the 
Republicans began to abandon southern blacks to the mercies 
of the white South, the southern elite did set out in earnest to 
consign African Americans to something like the half-slave/half- 
free status that Cleburne, Benjamin, Davis, and Lee had begun 
to envision in the closing phase of the Civil War. Although their 
success in doing so was incomplete, it was only during the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century that the modern civil rights 
movement began to dismantle the apparatus of Jim Crow sub- 
ordination. That fact alone testifies to the long-term signifi- 
cance of the wartime thinking that had first given rise to plans 
for “Confederate emancipation.” 
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“The Surrender at Fort 
Griffin, Sabine Pass” shows 
the white flag of surrender 
flying over the USS Clifton, 
as victorious Confederates 
look on from shore. 


Reproduced from Francis R. Lubbock, 
SIX DECADES IN TEXAS (1900). 


THE BATTLE OF 


SABINE PASS 


EDWARD T. COTHAM JR. 


ON A WARM MARCH AFTERNOON IN 
2005 a small crowd of Houstonians as- 
sembled to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of their city’s first public 
monument. The statue before which 
they made speeches and laid flowers did 
not depict Sam Houston, the famous 
general of the Texas Revolution for 
whom the city was named. Instead, the 
figure who inspired this touching cer- 
emony and more than a century of trib- 
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ute was a young Irish saloonkeeper 
named Richard “Dick” Dowling. How 
did a twenty-six-year-old lieutenant 
come to achieve such lasting fame? On 
September 8, 1863, Dowling led a com- 
pany of fewer than fifty Confederate 
artillerists to one of the most improb- 
able victories in military history at 
Sabine Pass, located on the southern 
edge of the boundary between Texas and 
Louisiana. 


“All my men behaved like 
heroes; not a man flinched 
from his post.” 


—Lieutenant Richard “Dick” Dowling (right) 
of the Davis Guard. Photo courtesy Lawrence T. 
Jones III Collection, Austin, Texas. 


The Battle of Sabine Pass has never 
received much attention from Civil 
War scholars. In fact, it has been the 
subject of more songs and poems than 
serious historical studies. This is not 
to say that the battle is uninteresting 
or unimportant. It is actually one of 
the most fascinating battles of the Civil 
War. No less a figure than Jefferson 
Davis pronounced the Confederate 
victory at Sabine Pass to be the most 


remarkable feat—not just of the Civil 
War—in all of military history. On sev- 
eral occasions after the war, Davis de- 
scribed Dowling’s defense of Sabine 
Pass as “marvelous” and “without par- 
allel in ancient or modern war.” In- 
deed, when it came time to write his 
history of the conflict, Davis found the 
battle to be so noteworthy that he felt 


compelled to list the names of Lieuten- 


ant Dowling and every man under his 


command so as to give them the honor 
that he believed they deserved.! 

Even the basic facts of the Battle of 
Sabine Pass read like a screenwriter’s 
imagination gone wild. Faced with an 
enemy that outnumbered them by well 
over a hundred to one, Dowling’s men 
managed not only to prevent-a seaborne 
Union invasion force from landing but 
in the process inflicted casualties of al- 
most ten times their numbers. Making 
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Just before dawn on January 1, 1863,a Confederate land and sea force under the command 


of Major General John Bankhead Magruder recaptured Galveston. Above, the USS 
Westfield is destroyed after running aground in Galveston Bay. 


Right: General-in-Chief Henry Halleck (left) and Major General Nathaniel Banks. 


the victory even more impressive is the 
fact that the Confederates themselves did 
not suffer a single casualty of any kind in 
the battle. In short, Dowling and his men 
seized from the jaws of what seemed be- 
fore the battle to be certain defeat as com- 
plete a victory as any military force has 
ever achieved. 

It was a victory that certainly did not 
appear to be on the horizon in the sum- 
mer of 1863. July had seen the surrender 
of Confederate fortresses at Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson, as well as the defeat of 
Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia at Gettysburg. Confident that the 
tide of war was at last starting to flow in 
their favor, military strategists in Wash- 
ington began to plan their next major 
campaign. Two options soon emerged. 
The Federal forces freed up on the Mis- 
sissippi River could be transported out 
of the mouth of the river and then moved 
either east to attack Mobile or west to in- 
vade and occupy Texas. An informal sur- 
vey was taken and planners in the U.S. 
Army and Navy reached a consensus (a 
rarity) on the strategy that should be fol- 
lowed. From General Ulysses S. Grant to 


Admiral David G. 
Farragut, military 
experts were almost 
unanimously in fa- 
vor of a movement 
east to attack the im- 
portant Confederate 
port at Mobile.” 
Despite the military's 
strong support for a move- 
ment east against Mobile, Abraham Lin- 
coln overruled his advisers and directed 
that the force instead proceed west to at- 
tack Texas. It was not that Lincoln, the 
commander-in-chief, was persuaded that 
Texas was a more important military tar- 
get than Mobile. His decision to launch 
an attack against Texas had almost noth- 
ing to do with military considerations. 
Instead, Lincoln had become convinced 
that a Federal presence on Texas soil was 
essential to prevent the French govern- 
ment from using the Civil War as a di- 
version to separate Texas from the Union. 
Lincoln’s decision was probably also 
helped along by powerful business inter- 
ests in the North that had lobbied since 
the beginning of the war to have the mili- 
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tary set up Texas as a secure zone from 
which cotton could be exported to idled 
textile mills in New England.’ 

Having made the call to invade 
Texas, Lincoln left the decision of where 
precisely to begin the invasion up to his 
generals. Like the president, General-in- 
Chief Henry Halleck knew little of Texas 
and decided to leave the detailed plan- 
ning of the campaign to the general in 
command of the Army of the Gulf. Thus, 
it finally fell to Major General Nathaniel 
Banks in New Orleans to design the Texas 
campaign that was so urgently and un- 
expectedly thrust on him by officials in 
Washington.* 

Banks looked at maps of Texas and 
carefully evaluated all the potential inva- 
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sion routes. He first rejected most of the 
points along the lower Texas coast as pos- 
sible landing sites, as none had good rail- 
road connections leading to the rest of 
the state. In addition, if Banks launched 
his invasion near the southern end of the 
Texas coast it would leave a potentially 
large Confederate force between the Fed- 
eral invaders and their primary base of 
operations and supply in Louisiana. 
Banks had made the mistake in 1862 of 
dividing his forces and it had been ex- 
ploited by Stonewall Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley with well-publicized 
consequences. This was not a mistake the 
general cared to repeat.° 


_— 
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Major General William B. Franklin (left) 
and Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Frederick 
Crocker (postwar). 

From a strategic standpoint, it was 
apparent that the real target of any inva- 
sion force sent to Texas needed to be 
Galveston and its smaller neighbor to the 
northwest, Houston. Galveston had the 
best natural harbor along the Texas coast 
and had become the primary port 
through which cotton was exported be- 
fore the war. Supporting the trade 
through Galveston, Houston was the cen- 
tral hub of the most extensive system of 
railroad lines in the state. If the Federals 
could get control of the vital transporta- 
tion network in this area, Banks reasoned, 
they would for all intents and purposes 
control Texas. Just as Vicksburg had been 
the key to controlling the Mississippi, 
Galveston and Houston were the keys to 
control of Texas. The problem was that 
in 1863 these keys were firmly in the 
enemy’s pocket.° 

That had not always been the case. 
In October 1862 the Confederates had 
essentially abandoned Galveston to the 
U.S. Navy without a fight. But just be- 
fore dawn on January 1, 1863, a Confed- 
erate land and sea force under the com- 


mand of Major General John Bankhead 
Magruder had recaptured the Island City. 
Since that time an immense complex of 
defensive fortifications had been erected 
by Confederate engineers. To the eyes of 
spies interviewed by General Banks, the 
fortifications surrounding Galveston 
looked too difficult to try to capture di- 
rectly.” 

Banks quickly decided on an indi- 
rect approach. Instead of trying to cap- 
ture Galveston first and then using the 
island as a base of operations to proceed 
against Houston, Banks planned to take 
Houston first and then besiege Galveston 
from the rear. The problem with this plan 


was that it required a long ap- 
proach over enemy terri- 
Ve to reach Houston. 


It was at this point 
\ that Sabine Pass en- 
S \ tered the picture. As 
. shown on the map 
that General Banks 
' sent to President Lin- 
coln explaining his in- 
vasion plan, the over- 
land approach to Houston 
would be much simplified if 
the expedition could make use 
of the railroad line that stretched west 
from the Louisiana border to Houston. 
What Banks decided eventually to do was 
land his force on the Texas coast near the 
eastern end of the railroad and then pro- 
ceed west along it to Houston. Banks 
planned to employ the railroad as both a 
line of supply and of operations until he 
could secure a more direct route nearer 
Houston.® 
The most convenient landing point 
close to the eastern terminus of the rail- 
road was just below Sabine City, a small 
town near the entrance to Sabine Pass. 
Although Banks provided in his plan for 
a fallback debarkation site down the 
coast if a landing at Sabine Pass proved 
impossible, the general believed that 
Union forces would face no serious re- 
sistance at Sabine Pass, making it the 
perfect place to begin his Texas cam- 
paign. If he played his cards right, the 
Texas campaign could revive his military 
reputation and put him in line for a na- 
tional political office. The general did not 
even think he was taking much of a risk 
landing at Sabine Pass. Banks was cer- 
tain he could concentrate a large force at 
the pass before the enemy could make 
preparations to receive it.” 


ee 
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Major General William B. Franklin 
was named to lead the army’s portion of 
the expedition. The infantry force that 
Franklin was to command consisted of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 men from the 
XIX Corps. The available troop trans- 
ports, however, would only accommo- 
date a fraction of these men. As a result, 
it was decided to land the force on Texas 
shores ina series of successive waves. The 
first wave of 5,000 men was scheduled to 
come ashore at Sabine Pass with General 
Franklin on September 7, 1863.!° 

Banks knew that there was a Con- 
federate fort near the mouth of Sabine 
Pass that would have to be subdued be- 
fore his Texas expedition could safely 
land. There were also rumored to be rebel 
ships up in Sabine Lake that would be 
available to supplement the Confederate 
shore defenses. Faced with this possible 
opposition, Banks asked for the navy’s 
help, and Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 
Frederick Crocker was assigned to sub- 
due the fort and secure a landing site with 
a force consisting of USS Clifton, a New 
York ferryboat converted into a gunboat, 
and three other shallow-draft gunboats 
(Sachem, Arizona, and Granite City)." 

Crocker was the obvious choice for 
the assignment. He had been in charge 
of a Federal force that had easily captured 
Sabine Pass in the fall of 1862. A former 
New England whaler who quickly gained 
Banks’ trust, Crocker was a bold and 
brave commander. What General Banks 
did not realize, however, was that 
Crocker’s success in capturing the Con- 
federate fort at Sabine Pass in 1862 had 
been misleading and no true test of the 
Confederate defenses at the pass. The fort 
that Crocker had captured was largely 
empty of Confederate defenders at the 
time due to a yellow fever epidemic that 
had swept the area shortly before his ar- 
rival. A year later, in the fall of 1863, that 
fort was no longer in operation. The Con- 
federates had instead designed and con- 
structed a new, vastly superior fort at a 
different site and had manned it with a 
group of brave and experienced defend- 
ers—Dick Dowling and his men. Crocker 
did not know it, but he was preparing to 
sail into a trap.’ 

General Banks held a series of dis- 
cussions with the navy to arrive at a plan 
to get the Federal invasion force ashore 
in Texas as efficiently and expeditiously 
as possible. As finally negotiated, the plan 
was relatively simple: (1) The gunboat 
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Granite City would arrive off Sabine Pass 
on the afternoon of September 6, 1863, 
and would leave a light burning that night 
to mark the entrance to the pass; (2) 
Crocker’s naval force, supplemented by 
a large party of army sharpshooters, 
would rendezvous with Granite City late 
on the night of the 6th, and the combined 
force of four gunboats would make a sur- 
prise attack on the Confederate fort at 
dawn on September 7; and (3) Franklin 
would arrive at the pass with the bulk of 
the infantry force at midday on Septem- 
ber 7, where he would find the Confed- 
erate fort already neutralized by the navy 
and could proceed to land and begin his 
march to Houston.!* 

The plan to make a surprise attack 
against Sabine Pass at dawn on Septem- 
ber 7 fell apart almost as soon as it be- 
gan. Acting Master Charles Lamson, in 
command of Granite City, reached the 
entrance to the pass on the afternoon of 
September 6 as scheduled. But the Union 
ship that Lamson anticipated meeting on 
blockade duty at the en- 
trance to the pass was ab- 
sent. Although the block- 
ader had merely returned 
to the Federal fleet off 
Galveston for a brief pe- 
riod to obtain coal, Lam- 
son began to worry that 


Right: The USS Cayuga. 
Below: Modern view of the 
entrance to Sabine Pass, 
looking south from the site 
of Fort Griffin. 


the enemy might have captured it. As 
evening approached, Lamson’s imagina- 
tion became increasingly fertile, and he 
eventually convinced himself that he had 
seen lurking in the distance the Confed- 
erate commerce raider Alabama. To es- 
cape this imaginary threat, Granite City 
fled eastward in the darkness, leaving no 
light at the entrance to the pass." 
Unaware of Granite City’s deviation 
from the plan, Crocker hurried his gun- 
boats back and forth along the dark Texas 
coast on the night of September 6 look- 
ing in vain for the light that would mark 
the entrance to Sabine Pass. Dawn of Sep- 
tember 7 found the expedition off the 
entrance to a pass, but it turned out to 
be Calcasieu Pass, about thirty miles east 
of Crocker’s objective. Disgusted and 
tired, Crocker finally met up with Gran- 
ite City and correctly dismissed its 
captain’s Alabama encounter as non- 
sense. But now Crocker was faced with a 
real problem. He had been prevented 
from making the dawn attack called for 


ee 
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in his original orders. Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Franklin and the rest of the expedi- 
tion were following him from Louisiana 
on twenty transports under the errone- 
ous assumption that he had already at- 
tacked at dawn and seized the fort at 
Sabine Pass. If anything from the origi- 
nal plan was to be salvaged, the rest of 
the expedition had to be intercepted so 
that the whole force could move jointly 
to Sabine Pass on the night of September 
7 and make the originally planned sur- 
prise attack at dawn the following day.!° 

To stop the rest of the expedition, 
Crocker placed his ships in a net extend- 
ing out from the shore. Crocker’s net 
proved a leaky one, however, and the rest 
of the Federal expedition sailed around 
the net’s end and reached Sabine Pass at 
about 11:00 a.m. on September 7. Gen- 
eral Franklin was shocked to learn from 
the blockader Cayuga (which had by now 
returned and was blockading the en- 
trance to the pass) that the Confederate 
fort was still in enemy hands and that 
Crocker’s advance party had never even 
arrived. At about nine o'clock that 
evening, Crocker and the rest of the ex- 
pedition finally reached the pass. Con- 
fused and angry, the army and navy of- 
ficers then met to plan their attack the 
next day. By this point it was clear that 
the attack on the Confederate fort would 
not have the originally anticipated ele- 
ment of surprise. But with such a large 
force, Crocker and Franklin were still 
confident that they could seize the fort 
and get the Texas expedition off to a suc- 
cessful start.!° 

The Confederate fort that Crocker 
would face the next day was not the one 
he had overcome sjo easily in the fall of 
1862. That fort (Fort Sabine) had been 
abandoned by the Confederates and a 
replacement (Fort Griffin) had been built 
at a site farther from the entrance to the 
pass. Fort Griffin had a triangular shape 
with a 100-yard sawtooth edge that was 
designed to fit along the shore of a point 
that jutted out into the waters of the pass 
near the northern end of an oyster-shell 
reef. The six guns for which the fort was 
designed would overlook the western or 
“Texas” channel, as well as the eastern or 
“Louisiana” channel on the far side of the 
reef. Made primarily of local materials 
such as earth and shell, the fort had a core 
of wood and railroad iron.'” 

The Confederate defenders con- 
sisted of the Davis Guard, a military and 


social organization formed in Houston 
before the war that had named itself af- 
ter Jefferson Davis (then a Mexican War 
hero). Consisting primarily of Irish 
dockworkers and laborers from Houston 
and Galveston, the Davis Guard had been 
mustered into the Confederate service as 
Company F of Cook’s Ist Texas Heavy 
Artillery. Lieutenant Dick Dowling, a 
twenty-six-year-old Houston saloon- 
keeper, was in command of the fort while 
the company’s captain was away on offi- 
cial business. The “Guards,” as members 
of the company were known, liked and 
respected Dowling. A quiet man with a 
great sense of humor, Dowling was ca- 
pable of getting more from these men 
than a conventional commander. That 
did not mean they were easy to com- 
mand. On the contrary, they were a rowdy 
bunch who seemed almost to worship 
fighting and riotous behavior.'* 

The Guards’ antics led to a great deal 
of friction with the Confederate military 
authorities in Texas. In 1861 the unit was 
temporarily disbanded for “mutinous 
and disorderly conduct” during their first 
military assignment. On another occa- 
sion, after participating in the Battle of 
Galveston at the beginning of 1863, the 
Guards celebrated their victory with an 
unfortunate combination of guns and al- 
cohol. The result was that they suffered 
half as many casualties celebrating the 
battle as they had suffered in the battle 
itself. Soon after this incident, the Con- 
federate commanders in Houston de- 
cided to transfer the Guards to Sabine 
Pass, a location where it was hoped they 
might cause more trouble for the enemy 
and less for the people they were defend- 
ing.!? 

As they practiced their loading and 
firing drills almost endlessly in the heat 
of the summer of 1863, Dowling and the 
Davis Guard watched the construction of 
Fort Griffin (the fort they were to occupy) 
with great interest. Although the fort was 
designed to accommodate six guns, the 
Confederate engineers who supervised its 
construction did not initially have that 
many guns to move into this battery. 
Major Julius Kellersberg’s examination of 
fortifications in the area produced only 
two 24-pounder guns and two brass how- 
itzers. That left the fort two guns short 
and without any heavy guns. Kellersberg, 
who was chief engineer for East Texas, 
agonized over this problem until a local 
fisherman happened to mention that two 
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artillery pieces had been buried in the re- 
mains of the old abandoned fort. Al- 
though the guns had been disabled, 
Kellersberg thought they might still be of 
some use and decided to find them. 

After probing the swampy earth with 
long poles, two 32-pounder guns were 
unearthed. At first examination, the con- 
dition of the guns was not promising. 
Filthy and rusted, they did not look ca- 
pable of being cleaned, let alone fired. 
Kellersberg refused to give up on the for- 
merly buried cannons, however, and had 
them taken to Galveston and repaired. As 
he later described this work: 

The two barrels were carefully 
screwed off where the trunions 
were. I had two strong rings, each 
16 inches in circumference and 
five inches in diameter, molded 
from the best iron we had. These 
were carefully and precisely bored 
out and heated in a slow wood 
fire until they were a glowing 
red....The rings were stretched, 
while still warm, onto the cannon 
barrels which had the shortest 
trunions. Then I twisted a groove 
1/2 inch deep and 1 and 1/2 
inches wide in a barrel in front 
of the rings; then two rings with 
a larger diameter than the barrel 
itself were wrought in iron and 
were threaded so they would fit 
into the groove. When this was 
done we cut two rings into two 
halves and stuck them in the 
threaded groove. Since the diam- 
eter of these rings was larger than 
that of the cannon barrel, we 
could place the threaded and 
glowing heavy wrought iron rings 
on them.” 

Arriving at Fort Griffin, Major 
Kellersberg found the men of the Davis 
Guard eagerly awaiting this addition to 
their arsenal. To Kellersberg’s immense 
relief, the test firings were successful and 
the Guards under Dowling’s direction 
quickly became accomplished at rapidly 
firing all of their guns. To assist the gun- 
ners in accurately aiming the weapons at 
their targets, Kellersberg painted a white 
line down the barrel of each gun. He then 
had white wooden stakes driven at stra- 
tegic places in the channels where the 
enemy’s ships could be expected to face 
the most navigational difficulties. With 
practice, Dowling and his gunners be- 
came highly proficient at aiming their 
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Above: Attack of the Union gunboats at Sabine 
Pass; right: Brigadier General Godfrey Weitzel. 


guns at the various markers and shifting 
their fire rapidly between them. This 
practice would be critical to the outcome 
of the battle that was about to take place. 

Dawn broke on September 8, 1863, 
to find a very busy scene at the entrance 
to the pass. From the parapet of Fort Grif- 
fin, Dowling studied the twenty-seven 
ships comprising the Federal fleet 
through his binoculars and realized that 
he and his fewer than fifty men were in a 
perilous position. His orders permitted 
him to retreat if confronted by a supe- 
rior enemy force. Outnumbering him 
more than a hundred to one, the force 
that he was watching certainly seemed to 
qualify as a superior force by any defini- 
tion, but Dowling was not prepared to 
give up his position without a fight. In 
an unconventional move, Dowling de- 
cided to put the question to a vote. 

No records note precisely what the 
discussion among Dowling and his men 
was like or what arguments were ulti- 
mately used to persuade the men to stay 
and tend their guns in the face of such 
heavy odds. But it is likely that some of 
the discussion involved the large num- 
ber of Irishmen who had fought and died 
at the Alamo less than thirty years be- 
fore.”! In fact, it is certain that the Alamo 
was on the mind of Dowling and the 
Guards as they made their collective de- 
cision to stay and fight. Dowling’s offi- 
cial report states that the men formally 
adopted “Victory or death” as their motto 
in the coming battle, the closing words 
in the last letter that William B. Travis 
sent from the Alamo.” Having reached 
their decision, and drawn their own line 
in the sand, the determined men of the 
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Davis Guard made their final prepara- 
tions and awaited the Federal onslaught. 

At about 6:30 a.m. on September 8 
Crocker took the Union gunboat Clifton 
and deliberately steamed within easy 
range of the Confederate fort, inviting its 
fire so that he could get a better idea of 
the range and accuracy of its guns. Since 
there was no reply, he decided to anchor 
and fire some of his longer range guns to 
see if he could provoke the fort’s defend- 
ers into some return fire. By 7:30 a.m. 
Clifton had fired twenty-six shells at Fort 
Griffin, most of which landed either well 
behind or in front of the fort. Acting in 
accordance with his orders, Dowling did 
not fire a single shot, leaving a baffled 
Crocker no option but to retire with little 
more information about the capabilities 
of the foe he was facing than when he had 
begun his reconnaissance.?? 

Seeing no immediate threat from the 
Confederate fort, Crocker signaled to the 
rest of the expedition at about 8:00 a.m. 
that it was safe to come over the sand bar 
at the entrance to Sabine Pass. It took 
until almost 4:00 p.m. to get the troops 
in the seven transports comprising the 
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advance force across the bar and into po- 
sition to cooperate with Crocker’s attack. 
The other transports and supply ships 
(about fifteen in number) were still out- 
side the bar when the battle com- 
menced.”4 
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eral commanders to determine was the 
spot where the troops would be landed. 
At about 1:00 p.m. Weitzel, Franklin, and 
Crocker went up the pass in a small boat 
to investigate potential landing sites. 
None was very promising, because of the 
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The Sabine Pass lighthouse, located on the Louisiana side of the Sabine Pass-Texas border in 
Cameron Parish. During the Civil War, the light was extinguished by order of the Confederate 
army so as to cause problems for Union forces attempting to attack Fort Griffin. 


To prepare the final plans for the 
battle, a council of war was held at noon 
on board the transport Suffolk. The origi- 
nal plan of attack, blessed by Commo- 
dore Henry Bell before the expedition left 
Louisiana, was for Crocker’s naval force 
“to make the attack alone, assisted by 
about 180 sharpshooters from the army, 
divided among his vessels; and having 
driven the enemy from his defenses, and 


destroyed or driven off the rams, the | 


transports are then to advance and land 
their troops.’*> That plan, however, had 
been based on the assumption of a sur- 
prise dawn attack. 

Since surprise was now impossible 
and the arms and capabilities of the Con- 
federates in Fort Griffin were still a mys- 
tery, the plan of attack was amended to 
provide that the army would now be an 


active participant. While the gunboats | 


attacked the fort, the army was supposed 
to landa party of about five hundred skir- 
mishers under the command of Brigadier 
General Godfrey Weitzel. This force was 
to move rapidly forward and assist in 
driving the Confederate defenders out of 
their fortifications. Such an attack was 
expected to be particularly effective, since 
it required the fort’s defenders to choose 
between firing their guns at the gunboats 
on the river or at the land troops who 
would be approaching from a different 
direction. The only thing left for the Fed- 


marshy ground and thick, deep mud that 
flanked the western bank of the river. Fi- 
nally, the scouting party decided that the 
only practical landing point was just 
above the site of the old Confederate fort 
that Crocker had captured in 1862. At this 
place, sometimes called “Old Battery 
Point” in later Union reports, the water 
was of sufficient depth that boats could 
pull reasonably close to the bank and land 
troops.”° 

By the time the commanders re- 
turned from their tour of the potential 
landing sites it was already mid-after- 
noon. Time was running out. If an at- 
tack was going to be made, it would need 
to be started soon. Finally, just before 4:00 
p-m., Weitzel confirmed that he had 
enough troops and supplies in position 
to carry out his part of the plan. Weitzel’s 
landing party was loaded on the trans- 
port General Banks, all four gunboats 
moved into position, and the command- 
ers and their men waited anxiously for 
Captain Crocker to give the signal that 
the attack was to begin. 

Crocker’s plan for attacking the fort 
called for the gunboat Sachem to steam 
rapidly up the Louisiana channel fol- 
lowed by Arizona. Clifton itself would 
move up the Texas channel very slowly, 
waiting for the enemy to respond to the 
movement in the Louisiana channel, 
which was intended mainly as a diversion. 


Crocker meant from the beginning to 
make the main attack himself in the gun- 
boat Clifton. He planned to imitate the 
tactics of Commodore David Glasgow 
Farragut and make a dash up the Texas 
channel in Clifton the moment the 
enemy’s guns were turned upon Sachem 
and Arizona.”’ While these attacks were 
being made by the gunboats, Granite City 
would screen a landing by the infantry at 
the agreed upon landing site.”* 

At 3:30 p.m. Crocker sent the “up an- 
chor” signal to the rest of his gunboats. 
Ten minutes later, Clifton started its slow 
move to the entrance to the Texas chan- 
nel while Sachem got underway up the 
Louisiana channel.”’ Dowling and his 
men noticed the movement toward them 
almost immediately. Seeing that the ships 
in the Louisiana channel were approach- 
ing at the fastest speed, Dowling quickly 
positioned his guns to point at their pre- 
selected targets in that channel. When 
Sachem steamed within 1,200 yards of 
Fort Griffin, Dowling gave the order to 
fire, and the six Confederate guns un- 
leashed their full fury. The Guards began 
firing as quickly as they could reload. In 
their eagerness and excitement the gun- 
ners sent their first few shots wildly off 
course. Dowling quickly got his men 
settled down, however, and adjusted his 
aim to take advantage of the pre-selected, 
staked-out targets in the Louisiana chan- 
nel. A brisk engagement now com- 
menced between Sachem and the defend- 
ers of Fort Griffin.*° 

When Sachem reached a point about 
halfway up the oyster bank separating the 
two channels, an almost perfectly aimed 
shot entered her steam engine machin- 
ery and burst its steam dome. The rup- 
ture of the steam dome sent clouds of 
steam cascading through the interior of 
the ship, scalding and killing crewmen 
where they worked and eventually pour- 
ing out the hatches to injure the sharp- 
shooters and crewmen on deck. Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant Amos Johnson, 
who was in command of Sachem, later 
reported that the explosion on his vessel 
killed or seriously wounded thirty-two 
men, including several members of the 
161st New York Volunteers who were 
serving on his ship as sharpshooters. 
Johnson was not ashamed of his ship or 
its performance in this action, claiming, 
“My officers and men behaved well dur- 
ing the fight up to the time of the explo- 
sion taking place, which seemed to have 
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RICHARD WILLIAM “DICK” DOW- 
LING WAS BORN NEAR TUAM IN 
COUNTY GALWAY, IRELAND. Escap- 
ing the Great Famine, Dowling and his 
family came to America sometime after 
1846, settling first in New Orleans. In the 
early 1850s Dick Dowling moved to 
Texas and decided to make his home in 
Houston, where he met and married 
Elizabeth Ann Odlum, the daughter of 
Benjamin Digby Odlum, a prominent 
Irish pioneer and veteran of the Texas 
Revolution. With his father-in-law’ as- 
sistance, Dowling proceeded to make his 
name and fortune in a number of saloon 
businesses. The most notable of these es- 
tablishments was the “Bank of Bacchus,” 
which he strategically located across 
from the courthouse. “The Bank,” as 
Dowling’s bar was fondly known, was an 
immediate success, and secured him a 
spot as one of the most prominent 
Irishmen in Houston. 

When the Civil War broke out, 
Dowling became first lieutenant of 
Company “F,” Cook’s Ist Texas Heavy Ar- 
tillery. Better known as the Davis Guard, 
Dowling’s company would have an 
amazing record of success in 1863. Dur- 
ing the space of less than nine months, 


Dowling’s company was involved in 
Confederate victories at the Battle of 
Galveston (January 1); a naval engage- 
ment off the Texas coast in which two 
Confederate cottonclads captured two 


Union blockading ships (January 21); and 
the almost miraculous defense of Fort Grif- 
fin at the Battle of Sabine Pass (September 
8). After this string of victories, Dowling 
was promoted to major, a rank that he held 
until the end of the war. 

After the war, Dowling reopened the 
Bank of Bacchus and resumed his success- 
ful business career. He also proved to be a 
man of great vision and compassion. He 
was the first person in Houston to install 
gas lighting in his business, and was a 
founding member of Hook and Ladder 
Company No. |, one of the predecessors of 
Houston’s modern fire department. Finally, 
Dowling and some partners bought some 
of the earliest oil and gas leases in Texas. 
Some of these leases covered property in 
Jefferson County, not far from the site of 
Fort Griffin. They were also not far from 
the site of the Spindletop oil discovery that 
would change the world at the turn of the 
century. 

When a yellow fever epidemic swept 
through Houston in 1867, Dowling char- 
acteristically volunteered to help those who 
were suffering from the dreaded disease. 
Unfortunately, in doing so he caught the 
disease and died on September 23, 1867, at 
the age of thirty. He is buried in St. Vincent’s 
Cemetery in Houston. 


Below: Bronze statue of Lieutenant Richard 
W. Dowling erected in 1936 at the Sabine Pass 
Battleground State Park and Historic Site. 
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such [a] demoralizing effect upon the 
greater part of the crew that many of 
them deliberately jumped overboard.”! 

With its steam engine now inopera- 
tive, Sachem was incapable of further 
movement up the pass toward the Con- 
federate fort. Captain Johnson dropped 
anchor and gave orders for his Parrott 
gun to continue firing, knowing that 
Crocker depended on that firing to di- 
vert the fort’s attention and protect 
Clifton as it moved against the fort up 
the Texas channel. Unfortunately, 
Johnson discovered that his orders to the 
gun crew could not be obeyed, because 
they had joined the increasing number 
of men who had jumped overboard to 
escape the dangerous steam that still 
shrouded the ship. For the time being, 
at least, Johnson and Sachem were help- 
less, and the stage would shift to the 
Texas channel. The Louisiana channel 
portion of the Federal attack plan had 
failed.*? 

As the diversionary attack up the 
Louisiana channel was reaching its dis- 
mal climax, the attack up the Texas chan- 
nel was just getting started. At first it 
appeared that this part of the Federal as- 
sault might be more successful. When 
Sachem and the Confederate fort began 
exchanging fire, Captain Crocker could 
see that the fort’s guns were all trained 
on the Louisiana channel as he had pre- 
dicted. Making full use of this diversion, 
Crocker gave the order for Clifton to be- 
gin its dash up the Texas channel under 
a full head of steam. Although Clifton 
was firing at the Confederate fort as it 
made this dash, it was doing little real 
damage. The Confederate engineers had 
deliberately sited Fort Griffin on a point 
that was dead ahead of any ships com- 
ing up the pass, thus precluding an ap- 
proaching enemy from aiming any guns 
at the fort other than those located in 
the forward part of the vessel. 

Only one gun on Clifton’s bow could 
easily be fired straight ahead. It is, there- 
fore, not terribly surprising that Clifton’s 
fire did no serious damage to the Con- 
federate fort as the ship made its move- 
ment up the Texas channel. As Clifton 
reached the halfway mark up the Texas 
channel, Crocker’s plan quickly began to 
fall apart. The Louisiana channel diver- 
sion he had counted on evaporated too 
soon, as the Confederates disabled Sa- 
chem and had plenty of time to swing 
their guns around to cover the Texas 
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channel and Clifton. Dowling had in- 
structed his gunners to aim first at the 
wheelhouses of approaching ships in or- 
der to disable their steering and naviga- 
tion. This objective was accomplished 
when a fortunate shot from the Confed- 
erate battery severed Clifton’s tiller rope, 
causing it to become unmanageable and 
run aground about five hundred yards 
below the fort.*? 
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The disabling of the Federal gunboats Sachem and Clifton 


poured out the top, chasing the sharp- 
shooters from the upper deck and dis- 
abling the ship. The situation was grow- 
ing desperate as the Confederates zeroed 
in their guns on Clifton and began doing 
serious damage to the ship and its crew. 
One of the forward guns was hit by a shot, 
disabling it and wounding a number of 
crewmen. In addition, the nine-inch 
pivot gun suffered so much damage that 


in the attack on Sabine Pass, September 8, 1863. 


For a time it appeared that running 
aground might actually work to Crocker’s 
advantage. He had always understood 
that his ship might do so as it approached 
the Confederate fort. What he had hoped, 
however, was that if it happened his ship 
would be close enough that its guns and 
the small arms of the sharpshooters 
(members of the 75th New York Volun- 
teers) on board would still be able to 
chase the enemy’s gunners from their 
positions while the army attacked the 
fort. As events turned out, Clifton had run 
aground farther from the fort than 
Crocker had expected, but at least its side 
was facing the structure. He could now 
point three guns at the fort. The deck was 
tilted at such an angle that a fourth gun 
did not have a direct field of fire, but this 
was solved by using the gun to blow a hole 
in the side of the vessel, creating its own 
clear field of fire.*# 

Although running aground may 
have made it easier in some respects for 
Clifton to bring its guns to bear on the 
Confederate fort, it also made the ship 
more vulnerable to return fire from the 
fort’s defenders. Shortly after it ran 
aground, Clifton was hit with a shot that 
penetrated the steam boiler. As with the 
damage to the steam machinery on Sa- 
chem, clouds of steam and hot water soon 
made the interior uninhabitable and 


the crew was forced to fire it using a 
hatchet. Everywhere Crocker turned, 
there was damage and death, and he 
could tell that the fire from the Confed- 
erate fort was only “becoming more and 
more accurate and deadly.”*° 

At this point, Crocker knew that his 
only hope was to hang on until the army 
landed and managed to rescue his vessel 
from the enemy’s clutches by capturing 
the fort. He and his men continued fir- 
ing from their disabled ship for almost 
half an hour, repeatedly loading grape 
shot in an unsuccessful attempt to drive 
the Confederate defenders from their 
guns. Crocker himself went forward both 
to direct the fire and encourage his men 
to hold out for a while longer. While he 
was in the midst of this brave display, he 
was approached by an officer who in- 
formed the captain that further resis- 
tance was futile and that he had taken it 
into his own hands to haul the flag down 
to start the process to signal surrender.** 

Although outraged by his subord- 
inate’s presumption, Crocker eventually 
had to concede that the man was right. 
At first he ordered the flag hoisted again, 
but quickly realized that he had neither 
the men nor the guns to continue to 
fight. Looking around behind him, he 
was disgusted to observe that the army 
had not even landed and that Granite 


City was not coming to his assistance as 
he had expected. Over in the Louisiana 
channel, he could see Sachem disabled 
and Arizona retreating. Clouds of steam 
were still billowing out of Sachem, as well 
as his own ship, and the water of the pass 
was filled with men who had jumped off 
both these ships to escape injury.*” 

Seeing no alternative, Crocker or- 
dered the white flag of surrender hoisted 
on Clifton and began the unpleasant task 
of destroying both his signal book and 
official papers.** Over on Sachem, Cap- 
tain Johnson had also begun to destroy 
his signal book, flood his magazine, and 
do everything possible to spike and dis- 
able his largest gun. Upon seeing the 
white flag flying on Clifton, Johnson also 
hoisted a white flag and surrendered his 
ship.*? 

The battle was over. Dowling 
checked the time and recorded that from 
the instant he fired his first shot until the 
surrender of the gunboats only forty-five 
minutes had elapsed. Looking around to 
see how his men had fared in the battle, 
Dowling was amazed. As Captain 
Frederick Odlum, Dowling’s immediate 
superior, reported: “Our loss was, strictly 
and positively, nobody hurt. Nota single 
man received even a scratch, and the fort 
but very slightly injured, and the contents 
entirely uninjured.” Calling the battle “a 
glorious and honorable little affair,” 
Odlum confessed, “It does really seem 
that Providence has kindly favored us in 
this affair.”“° 

The side that Providence seemed not 
to favor in this affair, the Union, viewed 
the results of the battle quite differently. 
After counting his losses, Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles wrote with obvious 
restraint that “the disastrous results and 
total failure of the Sabine Pass expedition 
is a source of regret.” *! Allin all, the U.S. 
Navy lost two gunboats mounting thir- 
teen guns, together with their crews and 
accompanying sharpshooters.”? The ac- 
tual number of Union casualties is diffi- 
cult to estimate, because a great number 
of men were listed as missing and blacks 
employed on the ships were often not in- 
cluded in the casualty figures. Dowling’s 
report that the Confederates had cap- 
tured three hundred fifty prisoners is 
probably closest to being accurate.** Con- 
federates reported burying a total of 
twenty-eight Union dead.“ But this does 
not count the men whose bodies were 
swept out to sea and lost. It is probably 
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accurate, therefore, to sum up the total 
number of Union casualties (killed, 
wounded, captured, and missing) from 
this battle as being close to four hun- 
dred.*° 

Confederate officers in Texas had 
difficulty restraining their rhetoric about 
the incredible victory achieved by 
Dowling and his men. Claiming that the 
Union fleet had possessed 15,000 men at 
the time of the battle, an exuberant Gen- 
eral Magruder wrote to his superiors, 
“This seems to me to be the most extraor- 
dinary feat of the war.’*° One observer 
who had witnessed Dowling’s victory 
while the battle was in progress was Ma- 
jor Leon Smith. Smith, who arrived at 
Fort Griffin in time to behold the defeat 
of the Federal gunboats and wave the flag 
while standing on the ramparts, could 
barely curb his enthusiasm in his after- 
battle report: 

For one hour and a half a most ter- 

rific bombardment of grape, can- 

ister, and shell was directed upon 
our devoted, heroic little band 
within the fort. The shot struck in 
every direction, but thanks be to 

God, not one of that noble Davis 

Guard was hurt. Too much credit 

can not be rendered Captain 

Odlum and his gallant lieutenant 

(Dowling), who displayed the ut- 

most heroism in the discharge of 

the duty assigned him—the de- 
fense of the fort. The Davis Guards, 
one and all, God bless them. The 
honor of the country was in their 
hands, and they nobly sustained it. 

Every man stood at his post, not- 

withstanding the murderous fire 

that was poured upon us from evy- 
ery direction.” 

Dowling’s own report after the battle 
was a short and relatively modest affair. 
Thanking his surgeon and engineer, who 
had assisted in firing the guns, Dowling 
wrote: “All my men behaved like heroes; 
nota man flinched from his post.” He also 
reserved special recognition for Private 
Michael McKernan, whom he credited 
with firing the shot that disabled Sachem 
and determined the outcome of the 
battle.** 

News of Dowling’s remarkable vic- 
tory spread through the South like wild- 
fire. The fall of 1863 was a time of great 
stress in every corner of the Confederacy. 
The defeat of Robert E. Lee’s army at 
Gettysburg, accompanied at the same 
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Left to right: General Hamilton Bee, President Jefferson Davis, and Major General John Bankhead 
Magruder, among the many prominent Confederates who praised Dick Dowling’s defense of 
Sabine Pass, which Davis called “marvelous” and “without parallel in ancient or modern war.” 


The Davis Guard medal presented to the victors of the Battle of Sabine Pass. The medals became 
prize possessions and are exceptionally valuable as relics today. Photographed by Katherine Wetzel. 


time by the surrender of Vicksburg, had 
made Southern defeat seem increasingly 
likely. To motivate its population, the 
Confederate government was desperately 
in search of heroes, and Dick Dowling 
and his little band of Irishmen made ideal 
candidates. General Hamilton Bee ex- 
pressed the sentiments of many when he 
wrote to tender his “congratulations on 
the brilliant affair at Sabine. It has 
inspirited us all.” 

Conscious of their potential public 
relations value, the Confederate Con- 
gress passed a resolution declaring that 
Captain Odlum, Lieutenant Dowling, 
and every man in Dowling’s unit were en- 
titled to the thanks of Congress. The 
Davis Guard’s defense of the fort at 
Sabine Pass, they proclaimed, represented 
“one of the most brilliant and heroic 
achievements in the history of this war.” 
To officially recognize their accomplish- 
ment, the resolution authorized Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis to extend to each of 
these men “the gratitude and admiration 
of their country.”°° 
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Back in Texas, there were many who 
believed that the brave Irishmen who 
had thwarted the Union invasion of the 
state deserved a more tangible recogni- 
tion of their heroism. A local priest 
started a drive to raise money for the 
purpose of providing silver medals to 
each member of the Davis Guard and 
the company’s officers.*' Made out of 
Mexican silver coins, the medals pre- 
sented to the victors of the Battle of 
Sabine Pass were simple in both design 
and execution. On one side was en- 
graved a Maltese cross and the letters 
“DG” for Davis Guard. On the other side 
were the words “Sabine Pass, September 
8, 1863.” The medals became prize pos- 
sessions and are exceptionally valuable 
as relics today. One reason that these 
medals are so rare is that the Confed- 
eracy did not have an official medal. 
That has led some historians and relic 
collectors to draw parallels with the 
United States Medal of Honor and to 
claim, with some accuracy, that the med- 
als awarded to the Guards were the only 
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military medals ever officially authorized 
to be awarded in the Confederacy.” 

Because Dowling and his men 
turned back the invasion of Texas 
planned by General Banks, the Federals 
would waste most of another year at- 
tempting to capture the state. First, Banks 
would send an expedition down to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and attempt to 
fight his way up the Texas coast to Gal- 
veston. When that campaign was too slow 
in producing results, Banks would come 
back to his original goal of attempting to 
capture East Texas, this time with a di- 
sastrous campaign up the Red River in 
Louisiana, That campaign, which never 
even reached Texas soil, cost the Federals 
thousands of casualties and perhaps pro- 
longed the war.°? 

In winning the Battle of Sabine Pass, 
Dowling and his men significantly aided 
the Confederate war effort. They also 
demonstrated that a small body of men 
can defeat a much larger force if they are 
well prepared and take full advantage of 
the resources available to them. Above all, 
they proved that battles are not decided 
solely on the basis of which side has the 
most men or the biggest guns. No mat- 
ter their numbers, men who are willing 
to look each other in the eye and vow that 
they will have either “Victory or death” 
sometimes can overcome all the odds and 
wind up with victory. 
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Contact: Tom Edwards 
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Contact: Pete Zuhars 
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(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 
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Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 

3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 
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Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. 


(Established 1947) 
Contact: Paul Eilbes 
1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 * paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 
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ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 
pdskelly@charter.net 
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The press coverage of that time reveals 
heated emotions and hardening 
attitudes that were as significant—if 
not more so—than the battle itself. 


T TURNWOLD, HIS PLANTATION HOME LOCATED 
OUTSIDE THE SMALL TOWN OF EATONTON, 
GEORGIA, Joseph Addison Turner spent the Civil War 

years engaged not as a soldier, but as editor of the Country- 
man, a weekly journal of news, advice, and literature that he 
had founded in 1851. Despite suffering chronic illness, he re- 
mained faithful to his editorial work, turning out issues from 
his personal printing press throughout the duration of the con- 
flict and for a year after its end. Much of what Turner pub- 
lished was not original material. Rather, he extracted and re- 
printed pieces either from other contemporary newspapers, or 
from the archives of papers his father had collected and con- 
served over the years in the family library. This practice of re- 
hashing old articles was something that Turner obviously en- 
joyed. As he described through a short feature that appeared 
in the Countryman in September 1862, “the most interesting 
reading imaginable is a file of newspapers” from days past. A 
stack of papers did more than recollect events; it provided vi- 
tal clues as to what people in a particular time and place found 
significant and stirring. “It brings up the past age with all its 
hustle and everyday affairs, and marks its genius and its spirit 
more [effectively] than the most labored description of the his- 
torian” ever could. “The newspapers of the present day will be 
especially interesting, years hence, as containing the current 
record of events fraught with tremendous import to the cause 
of freedom in all the civilized world,” the Countryman reiter- 
ated. Working as an editor entailed chronicling history as it 
happened. For this reason alone, Turner believed that Civil War 
newspapers were not expendable things to be perused and dis- 
carded. They were to be preserved as “a source of pleasure and 
interest” for future generations. ' 

Scholars who study the Civil War are indeed indebted to 
those who did the careful work of keeping and safeguarding 
collections of period newspapers and donating them to librar- 
ies and other public archives. While the contention that old 
newspapers constitute “the most interesting reading imagin- 
able” can be debated, there is no denying that they are one of 
the richest sources for understanding what Americans in the 
Civil War era thought about the conflict in which they were 
engaged. Civil War papers were particularly effective in reveal- 
ing the “genius” and “spirit” of the times because of the man- 
ner in which they were produced. Unlike today, nineteenth- 
century editors did not even try to offer objective, balanced 
reporting. Rather than attempting to conceal their personal 


/ : points of view, they expressed them openly, particularly when 

r 2 it came to political issues. Like most men of voting age, the 

Thomas S. Sinclair's editors of the Northern dailies and weeklies during the Civil 

“The Battle of New Orle + c.1 862-1865. War identified strongly with the Republican or Democratic 


party, and it was not unusual for them to be active at the local, 
state, or even national level, either as party functionaries or as 
holders of public office. Similarly, in the Confederacy, despite 
not even having an official party system, editors were no less 


° * . 
, Library of Congfess 
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involved and invested in political affairs. | 
Newspaper men were not neutral ob- 
servers of events; they were deeply opin- 
ionated, and they poured what they felt 
in their hearts and their heads onto the 
sheets they printed. Consequently, Civil 
War papers had distinctive personalities 
that reflected the biases and attitudes of 
their editors. Although these men are 
long gone, their thoughts continue to 
resonate on the newsprint pages they left 
behind, offering glimpses into how 
people from different segments of 
Northern and Southern society looked 
at the war raging around them. 

Civil War newspapers also are im- 
portant in revealing what ordinary 
people were being told about the con- 
flict. As partisan individuals, editors as- 
pired to shape public opinion; they 
wanted others to see things as they did. 
They had a sense of power about them, 
an understanding that newspapers could 
control the way in which people under- 
stood wartime events, assessed their sig- 
nificance, and responded to them. As an 
Alabama paper proclaimed, “He who 
commands the newspaper press at 
present possesses great influence over the 
public mind.” The New York Daily Tri- 
bune uttered almost the same exact sen- 
timent, claiming that the “habitual and 
careful reader of a daily paper can hardly 
fail to have his opinions modified, if not 
formed, by its general tone on any given 
subject.” It was true. Since Northerners 
and Southerners were voracious readers 
of newspapers—and indeed, most of 
what they learned of the war they learned 
through the press—Civil War editors 
were literally the gatekeepers to war-re- 
lated information. When we read those 
newspapers now, we can see not only 
what the editors themselves were think- 
ing, but how they were portraying the 
war to the millions of newspaper read- 
ers in the Union and the Confederacy.’ 

In this way, the Civil War was played 
out at two levels. First, there was the war 
the soldiers waged—the firsthand expe- 
rience of combat. But there was a sec- 
ond war too: the war that was chronicled 
and analyzed through the press for the 
edification of people at home. What 
transpired on the battlegrounds was 
given meaning and substance by the 
| “spin” that newspaper editors put on 
them. And at times, the portrayal of 
events—the public impression created | 
by the press—became more significant | 


7 
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View of the levee at New Orleans on the 
afternoon of April 29, 1862, when a party of 
Federals from the USS Cayuga landed to 
demand the city’s surrender. 

Right: Reproduction of a headline from the 
New York Times, April 29, 1862. 


and memorable than the actual events 
themselves. Such was the case with the 
Union occupation of New Orleans in 
April 1862. That victory was of great stra- 
tegic importance for the Union. The 
press’ treatment of issues surrounding 
the occupation, however, proved to be 
even more consequential, and left an en- 
during impact on how Northerners and 
Southerners looked at each other and 
thought about the prospect of reunion. 


OR OF 


BY ANY ACCOUNT, THE CAPTURE 
OF NEW ORLEANS was a mighty ac- 
complishment. It capped a spring offen- 
sive in 1862 that saw the Union take im- 
portant strides toward securing one of its 
main strategic objectives; to regain con- 
trol over the Mississippi River. Through 
carefully coordinated assaults that com- 
bined land forces with naval power, the 
Union seized Forts Henry and Donelson 
in northern Tennessee in February 1862, 
and then proceeded to move upon Nash- 
ville, which became the first Southern 
state capital to surrender. With the Union 
seemingly poised to take on Memphis, 
the Confederacy quickly moved to con- 
centrate its troops there, leaving New 
Orleans under the protection of just 
3,000 militiamen, a dozen small gun- 
boats, and gunners at Forts St. Philip and 
Jackson, which guarded the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. The Confederacy’s tur- 
moil proved to be the Union’s gain. Ex- 
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THE CAPTURE OF NEW-ORLEANS: 


The City Occupied by Our 
Forces. 


Additional Particulars from 
Rebel Sources. 


A PANIC THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH. 


Preliminary Operations of Otr Squaa- 
on in the Gulf, 


The Entrance of Our Flotilla into the 
Mississippi Passes. 


GRELT OBSTACLES OVERCOME 


Reconnolssance Toward the Keb. 
el Forts, 


Author's Callection 


ploiting the thinned defenses around 
New Orleans, Admiral David Farragut— 
leading a fleet of over forty vessels and 
accompanied by transports carrying 
15,000 troops—successfully busted past 
the rebel forts at the end of April and 
compelled the city’s surrender. 

As the news filtered northward, edi- 
tors throughout the Union immediately 
gave voice to popular feelings of joy and 
relief. Although the war had not gone well 
for the Union in 1861, Farragut’s triumph 
at New Orleans, coming as it did on the 
heels of other signal victories along the 
Mississippi, augured that the momentum 
of the war had changed decisively. The 
press therefore was unabashed in greet- 
ing the city’s capture with resounding 
cheers. “The achievement is one of the 
most wonderful in all the history of mod- 
ern warfare, and offers a most striking il- 
lustration of Yankee ingenuity, persever- 
ance and pluck,” wrote a columnist for 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard.“The 


nal Archives 


f 


importance of this conquest it is impos- 
sible to overestimate,” agreed the Albany 
Evening Journal, a Republican paper. Be- 
tween depriving the Confederacy of its 
most prized city and supply point, and 
advancing the Union’s objective of re- 
claiming the Mississippi River, the poten- 
tial impact of Farragut’s victory was enor- 
mous. It seemed to be “a blow at the heart 
of the great [rebel] Conspiracy,’ one from 
which it would not recover. The Harris- 
burg Patriot & Union, a staunchly Demo- 
cratic sheet, was no less ecstatic. “The 
cheering news from New Orleans dif- 
fused general joy throughout the coun- 
try,” it noted approvingly. “The proud 
Crescent has not been humiliated, but el- 
evated, by a return to the glorious ban- 
ner” of the Union. From all points on the 
political spectrum, there was a sense that 
the end of the rebellion was near. Perhaps 
with just one or two more victories, the 
rebel armies might be cowed into finally 
laying down their weapons.’ 


The universally joyful response to 
the capture New Orleans, however, 
quickly became muddied by other, far 
less cheerful news that came to light 
around the same time. Just days after 
Northerners got word of Farragut’s na- 
val victory, the U.S. Congress released an 
alarming report on the issue of Confed- 
erate battlefield atrocities. The report was 
the handiwork of Congress’ Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, a Re- 
publican-dominated group that had been 
created at the end of 1861 to investigate 
problems bearing on the Union war ef- 
fort. One of the Committee’s first respon- 
sibilities was to probe into rumors that 
at the Battle of Manassas in July 1861, 
rebel forces had crowned their victory by 
committing vengeful, horrific acts. Ac- 
cording to stories told by Union soldiers, 
the Confederates were guilty of bayonet- 
ing and executing wounded Union men, 
firing on defenseless field hospitals, mu- 
tilating the bodies of the dead, and per- 
petrating other deeds that today would 
be termed war crimes. After the war was 
over, these accounts would be dismissed 
as overwrought and false, but as they first 


Left: Admiral David Glascow Farragut; above: view of New Orleans’ City Hall, 
over which Union forces raised the Stars and Stripes. 


emerged, the Northern press immedi- 
ately picked up on them and testified to 
their truthfulness. These newspaper re- 
ports—and the public outcry they pro- 
voked—made a full congressional inves- 
tigation practically a matter of course. 
The resulting May 1862 report confirmed 
every allegation and added greater detail 
to the list of Confederate offenses. Be- 
yond simply bayoneting and abusing the 
bodies of the wounded and the dead, the 
rebels now stood accused of even more 


gruesome deeds: hacking the heads off | 


Union soldiers and sending the skulls 
home as souvenirs; collecting knuckle- 
bones from dead bodies and transform- 
ing them into rings and other ghoulish 
trinkets; setting corpses on fire; and, as a 
final insult, taking the remains of the men 
they had mutilated and burying them 
facedown, away from heaven. The 
Committee’s findings created an enor- 
mous sensation throughout the North. 
Several papers reprinted portions of the 
eight-page report so that people could 
absorb the shocking stories themselves, 
while illustrated newspapers added visual 
effect by publishing macabre cartoons of 
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the bone ornaments and other prizes al- 
legedly collected from the cadavers of 
Union men.* 

This congressional report was cru- 
cial because it strongly influenced the 
ways in which Northerners thought 
about capitalizing on the victory at New 
Orleans. When the Union’s spring offen- 
sive began in 1862, most Northerners had 
agreed with the strategic wisdom of the 
Lincoln government in pursuing a lim- 
ited war. While the rebellion certainly had 
to be squelched, there was a general un- 
derstanding that the fighting could not 
become excessively punitive or vicious, 
for the end goal was to reunite the North 
and South and re-establish a happy 
Union. In keeping with this idea, South- 
ern civilians were to be treated gingerly 
and their right to own slaves was not to 
be threatened. However, the findings 
published by the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War—and the heated reac- 
tions they inspired—had the potential to 
upend the North’s commitment to fight- 
ing with forbearance.> 

In the wake of New Orleans’ fall, 
with the demise of the Confederacy 


seemingly imminent, Democratic news- | 


papers in the North scurried to confirm 
that this original plan for a limited war 
and a generous peace would remain in 
place. Particularly for the most conser- 
vative wing of the Democratic party— 
the pro-slavery “Copperheads” who had 
supported a compromise settlement with 


the South from the get-go—the capture | 
of New Orleans heralded an opportunity _ 
for the Union to extend a conciliatory | 


hand toward the rebels and to begin ce- 
menting new feelings of amity between 
the two sides. “If the fighting, as we are 
told, is about over, then let us look around 
us for the means of uniting the broken 
fragments, and restoring our old Union 
in all its pristine glory and beauty,” wrote 
the Crisis, a Copperhead journal from 
Ohio. And “our old Union” meant exactly 
that: the Union as it was before the war, 
with slavery intact in the South. As the 
Crisis emphasized, in dispersing the re- 


bellion, the Union armies will have “only | 


conquered the South—not reconciled it.” 
To restore true feelings of peace between 
the sections and encourage Southerners 
to rejoin the Union willingly, they had to 
be treated with kid gloves and slavery had 
to be left alone. It was a point of view that 
other Democratic organs shared. “We 
find from all parts of the South evidence 
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Just days after word of Farragut’s victory at New Orleans made its way into the papers, the 


U.S. Congress released an explosive report on alleged Confederate battlefield atrocities 
that created a sensation throughout the North. Illustrated papers like Frank Leslie’s and 
Harper’s Weekly published macabre cartoons that vividly portrayed the charges: (above) 
the family of a Confederate soldier has received gruesome relics from the front, including a 
baby rattle made from the ribs of a Yankee drummer boy; (opposite page) a depiction of a 


variety of Confederate battlefield souvenirs. 


that the people are deeply impressed with 
the idea that the war is prosecuted” by 
the Union “to destroy their domestic 
peace and future prosperity by freeing 
their slaves,” the New York Journal of 
Commerce observed. And that belief only 
motivated Southerners to continue fight- 
ing tooth and nail for independence. 


“The men of the South must be led into | 
the Union,” therefore, by a “conservative | 
_ just the “fostering [of] imperial hate and 


invitation from the North” that promised 
to protect slavery. They “will never re- 
spond to abolitionism,” the Journal main- 
tained. In saying such things, Democratic 
editors spoke with equal parts conviction 
and concern. Certain that they had a 


_ sound, moderate proposal for putting the 


country back together, they were anxious 
to confirm public favor for their views.° 


For this reason, several Democratic | 


editors bewailed and disparaged the con- 


firmation of Confederate battlefield | 


atrocities by Congress. As the New York 
Herald lamented, it was exasperating that 
now, “at a time which calls for so much 
forbearance,” when the Northern people 


needed to be thinking about peace, that | 
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they were being agitated by such grisly 
tales. “Let us remember that this unnatu- 
ral war is not going to last forever, and 
that we shall, North and South, again 
fraternize as one people,” the Herald 
noted. Even if the atrocity stories were 
true, in the larger scheme of things, 
flaunting them before the Northern pub- 
lic was counterproductive to promoting 
reunion. Nothing good could come of it; 


eternal discord between different por- 
tions of the same people.”” 

While Democratic organs tried to 
counter or dismiss the atrocity tales, Re- 
publican presses fumed with indignation 
and demanded that the Union continue 
to assail the rebels until they were fully 
prostrated. “It is enough to make the 
blood boil with righteous rage, to read 
the report of rebel barbarisms,” seethed 
one editor. “The testimony is sickening 
in its intensity of horror” and could not 
be ignored. Despite the Union’s recent 
military successes, this was no time to be 
talking about ways of wooing back the 
rebels. Although it would be wrong to 
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For Horace Greeley, editor of the New York 
Daily Tribune, reports of Confederate 
atrocities only served to strengthen his call 
for the emancipation of slaves. 


“return outrage for outrage” and unleash 
“a war of extermination against the 
South,” the Springfield Republican nev- 
ertheless insisted that “this conduct of the 
rebels should spur us up to a new activ- 
ity and a new zeal in the work of crush- 
ing out the rebellion.”’ As far as Republi- 
cans were concerned, the Democrats’ 
rush to re-establish friendly ties with the 
rebels was misguided. If the congres- 
sional report taught them one thing, it 
was this: the South would have to pay for 
its evil work before the process of reunion 
could move forward. 

In proposing a fitting punishment, 
Republican editors targeted slavery. It was 
an article of faith among the Republican 
camp that the battlefield atrocities re- 
puted to the rebels reflected the cruelties 
of the South’s slave system. As the New 
York Times described, “Slavery surely 
tends to brutalize the mind, trampling as 


it does upon every sentiment of pity, hu- 
manity, or justice.” The disdain for the 
black race felt by the master class of the 
South “is naturally transferred to who- 


| ever stands in hostile relations to it,” re- 


sulting in the kinds of “gross outrages” 
reportedly committed against Union 
men at Manassas.” By this logic, the 
slaveholding culture of the South had to 
be reined in or altogether changed, in 
order to make the Southern states ready 
for rejoining the Union. 

As much as they hated and despised 
slavery, most Republican editors were re- 
luctant to call for an all-out assault on 
the institution; the idea of liberating four 


million blacks still seemed too daunting | 


and revolutionary. They focused their ire 
instead on the so-called “slave power”— 
the slaveowning class from which the ma- 
jority of the Confederacy’s political and 
military leaders were drawn. These were 
the men who were the most vigorous in 
defending slavery. They were the ones 
who had led the Southern states out the 
Union and now organized the rebellion, 
with all its apparent barbarity and mean- 
ness. Republican papers therefore ada- 
mantly demanded that the Democrats’ 
pleas for leniency toward the Confed- 
eracy be disregarded. The federal authori- 


ties, in continuing to bear down on the 


rebels, had to impose strict retribution 


| on them. Still reeling from the congres- 


sional “report of rebel barbarisms,” the 
Troy Daily Times resolved that the South- 


| ern masses might be pardoned and 


treated forbearingly, “but the leaders, 
never. They must pay the penalty for their 
enormous guilt, for they are the authors 
of these horrors.” Quoting directly from 
the committee’s report, another paper 
affirmed that the evidence of Confeder- 
ate atrocities “should inspire the people 


| 


of the loyal states to renewed exertions 
to protect our country from a restoration 


to power of such men.”!° As New Orleans _| 


and other areas of the Confederacy came 
under federal control, leading rebels had 
to be systematically divested of their 
wealth and influence, so as to prevent 
them from ever again whipping up a re- 
volt against the Union. 

For some Republican editors, 
though—those on the radical wing, who 
had entered the war already wishing to 
see slavery destroyed—the atrocity re- 
ports only served to make them more 
strident in summoning Northern sup- 
port for emancipation. Horace Greeley, 
editor of the New York Daily Tribune, was 
a prime example. Greeley had been viru- 


lently anti-slavery even before the war, | 
but the stories of Confederate barbari- | 


ties electrified his disgust with the South 


| and compelled him to agitate all the more 


forcefully for ending slavery. Writing for 


| the Independent, a journal affiliated with 


the Congregationalist Church, Greeley 
warned, “The demoniac hate which 
treacherously ... has bayoneted our 
wounded on many a battle-field, and 
which dug up our dead heroes from the 
graves of Manassas to tear out their skulls 
for [making] drinking-cups and soap- 
dishes,” was entrenched in the hearts of 
the rebels. This spirit, nursed by slavery, 
“refuses to be exorcised by any amount 


of kindness,” he stressed. If the Northern | 


people wished to save the Union and en- 
sure that the Southern states would never 
again take up arms against it, they had to 
continue prosecuting the war until both 
the rebellion and its root cause, slavery, 
were buried in the same grave. It was not 
enough simply to punish the rebel lead- 
ers. The institution that made those men 
powerful and dangerous had to be 


| quashed. As Greeley solemnly declared, 


“it is Slavery which has grappled in deadly 
struggle with the Union’; it was thus im- 
possible to deny that “one of the two must 
perish.”!' If Northerners did not feel a 
moral imperative to destroy slavery, per- 
haps the desire to wreak vengeance on the 


| South would compel them to take action. 


Taken together, the views expressed 
by the press illustrate the deepening di- 
visions that were developing in the North 
in the aftermath of the Union victory at 
New Orleans. Despite the peals of joy that 


emanated from every corner of the Union | 


when the news of Farragut’s triumph first 
arrived, Northerners were at odds with 
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one another on how exactly to build on 
that success. While Democrats clung 
tightly to old notions of seeking a quick 
and forbearing peace with the South, Re- 
publicans were gaining a stronger resolve 
not only to defeat the rebels but also to 
punish them severely for their allegedly 
atrocious battlefield behavior. This deter- 
mination—spurred forward by inflam- 
matory and ultimately exaggerated sto- 
ries—would only grow as the war 
progressed. And with it, the rift within 
the Union between those who favored 
moderation and those who sought retri- 
bution would continue to widen. By 
looking at the situation through the 
newspapers, the occupation of New Or- 
leans is seen to be more than a time of 
triumph. It was a period of transition in 
which Northerners were coming to a new 
and more sinister view of their enemy. 

This hardening of attitude was no 
less apparent in the Confederacy as it 
wrestled with the burden of defeat. In 
covering the news in New Orleans, 
Southern editors, as leaders of public 
opinion, did not mince words or try to 
minimize the severity of the setback. “The 
capture of the Crescent City by the Yan- 
kees involves a serious loss to the South- 
ern Confederacy,” one paper admitted 
bluntly. It was “an unexpected and heavy 
blow,” wrote another. There was no use 
in denying that by seizing New Orleans, 
the Union had indeed deprived the Con- 
federacy of a major supply point and had 
taken a giant step forward in regaining 
control of the entire Mississippi River. 
Still, the press refused to let Southerners 
fall into despondency over it. More than 
assessing the strategic implications of los- 
ing New Orleans, the newspapers con- 
cerned themselves with addressing and 
offsetting its psychological consequences. 
Bolstering public morale became their 
number one priority.'? 


To many Southerners, the creation of the 
Confederacy was part of God’s handiwork. 
In this image, taken from an illustrated 
sheet music cover published in 1862, a 
rebel soldier carries a Confederate banner 
bearing the words “God Save the South.” 


To help assure their readers that the 
fate of the Confederacy remained bright, 
editors repeatedly harkened back to sto- 
ries of the American Revolution and 
looked for inspiration in their colonial 
forefathers’ perseverance against their 
more powerful British foes. “When New 


York, Philadelphia, Charleston, Savannah 
and Augusta were in the hands of the 
British, our fathers did not succumb to 
the terrible power of their enemies,” the 
Augusta Daily Constitutionalist noted. 
“Shall we prove ourselves unworthy sons 
of such noble sires? . .. Shall we despond 
and be cast down because we have met 
with reverses here and there?” Certainly 
not. The Confederacy, like the American 
colonies, was a vast territory and the oc- 
cupation of certain cities on the seaboard 
did not signify that the war was a lost 
cause. As their ancestors had done, 
Southerners could redeploy their forces 
elsewhere and keep fighting until the 
Union became exhausted and was ready 
to recognize their independence. 
Washington’s army had been pushed to 
its limits and outlasted the British only 
“by undaunted energy and endurance,” 
an Alabama paper emphasized. “Our 
people cannot expect a better fate... . 
They must be made to feel the humilia- 
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tion of cold, hunger and rags, and then 
they will fight with desperation for their 
homes.” It was a prideful analogy, one 
that promised to help Southerners be- 
lieve that victory remained within reach, 
despite the hardships they were endur- 
ing at the moment. In light of such his- 
torical parallels, the Houston Weekly Tele- 
graph declared that Southerners had 
every reason to feel “the greatest encour- 
agement in [their] present difficulties.” If 
they willed themselves to fight with the 
same spirit as their sires from 1776, they 
could expect to enjoy the same level of 
success and glory.'? 

As part of their effort to reinforce 
popular morale, news editors encouraged 
their readers to find higher moral lessons 
in the Confederacy’s recent setbacks. In 
the religious culture that prevailed in the 
nineteenth-century South, nothing that 
happened in life was accidental or trivial. 
Events unfolded by the will of God; all 
things contributed to His grand and un- 


knowable plan for humankind. Accord- 
ingly, when the war erupted in 1861, it 
was a point of faith among Southerners 
that the creation of the Confederacy was 
part of God’s handiwork. In political 
speeches, Sunday sermons, as well as 
newspaper editorials, leading men in the 
South proclaimed that the region had 
broken free from the Union because God 
wanted it that way; He had ordained the 
South to become an independent 
slaveholding empire. The experience of 
military defeat could not be allowed to 
shake this faith. It was important for 
Southerners to know and feel that God 
truly was on their side, even though the 
tide of the war seemingly had turned 
against them. They had to be reminded 
that misfortunes befall people not be- 
cause God has abandoned them, but be- 
cause they themselves have behaved sin- 
fully and deserve punishment. Referring 
back to the Confederacy’s glory days in 
1861, when Southerners had reaped sev- 
eral important military victories, editors 
now chided their readers for reveling too 
smugly in their early successes and an- 
gering God by their boastfulness. The 
press pointed to other petty sins as well— 
the prevalence of alcohol in the army 
camps, general neglect of the Sabbath in 
wartime, the use of profane language. 
God would never allow the Confederacy 
to take its place among the pantheon of 


Newspaper editors played on popular fears 
of what the Yankees would do to the South if 
they won the war. In this illustration by a 
Southern artist, Union soldiers ransack the 
home of a pro-Confederate family. 


> 


nations until its people proved them- 
selves to be morally worthy of the privi- 
lege. “Our national character must be 
purified, elevated, strengthened by the 
instrumentality of affliction,” explained 
the Charleston Courier. But once the 
Southern people reformed their ways and 
committed themselves to being humble, 


obedient, and reverent, “God will with- | 
draw His chastising hand, and give His | 


2. « 


sanction” to the Confederacy’s “reason- 
able claims” for independence.'* This 
kind of instruction was designed to turn 


people’s attention away from the military | 


situation and toward the consideration 
of things that they themselves could eas- 
ily do to hasten the Confederacy’s recov- 
ery from defeat. 

In making such statements, newspa- 
per editors in the South were by no means 
being disingenuous. They adhered to the 
same evangelical values as many of their 
readers, and sincerely believed that there 
was a direct link between cultivating 
moral virtue and achieving military suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, there also was an ele- 
ment of damage control at play—an un- 
derstanding of the need to bolster public 
opinion and boost morale by helping 
Southerners to put their faith firmly in 
God. In practical terms, editors recog- 
nized that prayerful people were long- 
suffering people who could endure great 
sacrifices. Those who were lacking in 
faith, by contrast, were more likely to de- 
spair of the Confederacy’s reverses and 
to become paralyzed by fear. As the Ma- 
con Telegraph described, if the Southern 
people “would spend their time in prayer 
and setting their hearts right before God, 


| instead of clouding everything they look 


upon with gloom, ... they would suffer 
less and fare better.” Faith brought con- 
tentment and confidence. Moreover, the 
press understood that the tenor of pub- 
lic opinion on the home front influenced 
the mood of soldiers at the war front. 
Calm and dutiful civilians would provide 
encouragement to the Confederate sol- 
diers they knew and loved; timid and 
dispirited people would do the opposite 
by communicating their anxieties to 
friends and family in the army. A corre- 
spondent to a Texas paper, writing shortly 
after the Union takeover of New Orleans, 


<a 
| therefore coaxed her fellow citizens to 


find God without delay. “Go to Him with 
a trusting heart, and He will deliver you 
from all your troubles,” she wrote. “Do 
not, as a people, become discouraged at 
every repulse, for this very discourage- 
ment on your part, becoming so general, 
affects, to no small extent the troops now 
in the field.” For the sake of shoring up 
the nation’s strength, Southerners needed 
to walk in faith and silence all fears.'° 

In fact, to question the will of God— 
to grumble and despond over His appar- 
ent judgments—was defined a terrible 
sin in itself that only courted His contin- 
ued wrath. In the words of one editor, 
“murmuring” in the face of hardship was 
“one of the most enormous of our great 
transgressions” against God. “Instead of 
charging God with harshness and cruelty, 
and wickedly calling in[to] question his 
justice and loving kindness,” Southern- 
ers would do better to recognize their 
own failings, pray for forgiveness, and 
thereby become deserving of His divine 
help and protection. By reforming their 
own behavior and embracing the idea 
that God was only chastening and not 
abandoning the Confederacy, it was 
hoped that Southerners would become 
“resigned to whatever evils He shall see 
proper to visit” upon them, and thus find 
strength in adversity.'® 

While fostering a spirit of hope, news 
editors also strove to stiffen the public re- 
solve by playing up popular fears of what 
the Yankees would do to the South if they 
won the war. By 1862, this was already a 


| well-worn topic of discussion in the 


press. From the very start of the conflict, 
newspapers had printed grim editorials 
warning Southerners of the terrible con- 
sequences of “subjugation.” Union sol- 
diers, they trumpeted repeatedly, went to 
battle against the Southern states for two 
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things only: what they called “beauty and 
booty”—rape and pillage. As the press 


depicted it, Southern homes were to be | 


forcibly invaded and plundered, South- 
ern women terrorized and assaulted, and 


their slave property, but of the very lands 
on which they made their homes.'” Dur- 
ing the Civil War, as in most wars, fear- 
mongering was an essential part of mo- 
bilizing people for battle. 

Now that the Confederacy was fac- 
ing hard times, the papers were quick to 
remind readers of the devastation that 
awaited them if they ever gave up the 
fight. “If any of our people are growing 
faint-hearted, . . . perhaps a few well- 
timed reflections as to the personal re- 
sults of subjugation will recruit their flag- 
ging zeal,” the editor of the Richmond 
Enquirer remarked sternly. “Their prop- 
erty will be confiscated to help pay the 
Yankee war debt, and they and their fami- 
lies will be rendered penniless and home- 
less. .. . Many will be restrained of their 
liberty and all will be deprived of arms 
and subjected to military domination 
and police espionage” by their new Yan- 


country is to pass out of our hands,” he 
wailed. “There is not a single redeeming 
feature in the picture of ruin which stares 
us in the face, if we permit ourselves to 


| be conquered.” Defeat was equivalent to 
Southern families divested not just of | 


apocalypse. All Southerners would be 


| devastated by it, and thus they each had 


kee overlords. “The most reckless, unruly | 
and profligate brutes will be poured from | 


the great cities of the North into our 
midst, to indulge in their grossest pas- 
sions. Lust, rapine and murder will riot 
with impunity.” Racial conflict would en- 
sue. “The negro will be encouraged to in- 
subordination, insolence, plunder and 
violence and will be protected in [these 
acts] by the Yankee soldiers,” the Enquirer 
exclaimed. Not even innocent children 
would escape the iron grip of Northern 
rule, as they “[would] grow up under the 


taunts and kicks and cuffs of the children | 
of Yankee families that [would] come in | 


swarms” to take possession of Southern 
farms and homesteads. In parlaying this 
| type of propaganda, several papers ex- 
cerpted portions of a newly published 
pamphlet by South Carolina theologian 
Reverend James Henley Thornwell en- 
titled “Our Danger and Our Duty.” As one 
of the most respected scholars and essay- 
ists in the South, Thornwell’s words car- 
ried much weight, and his explanation of 
what lay in store for the Confederacy 
could not have been heavier. “Our homes 
... are to be pillaged, our cities sacked 
and demolished, our true men hanged, 
and those who escape the gibbet [are] to 
be driven as vagabonds and wanderers 
[to] foreign climes.—This beautiful 


an equal stake in seeing the Confederacy 
succeed. The lives of every one of them 
depended on it.'$ 

This last phrase by Thornwell—if we 
permit ourselves to be conquered—per- 


fectly summarizes the attitude of the | 


Southern press. Ultimately, newspaper 
editors wanted the Southern people to 
understand that their fate was in their 
own hands. They had it within their 
power to commit themselves to Confed- 
erate independence and to shunt aside 
any feelings of anxiety or despondency. 


_ By will and faith, they could find the 


strength to face any military challenges 
that confronted them—the recent fall of 
New Orleans included. Although that loss 
“hangs heavily and sadly on our almost 
drooping spirits,” reasoned the Raleigh 
State Journal, Southerners had to hold 
fast to the words, “Subjugation is an im- 
possibility.” That was to be their watch- 


Right: South Carolina theologian Reverend 
James Henley Thornwell. His words carried 
much weight, and his explanation of what lay 
in store for the Confederacy could not have 
been heavier. 


| Below: The Southern press largely endorsed 


the April 1862 Confederate Conscription Act — 


as a necessary means to support the army’s 
need for manpower. Many Northerners ques- 
tioned the measure, however. In this print, 
Southern “Volunteers” are escorted to the 
front at bayonet point. 


word. “Town after town, city after city 
may fall; fields may be lost and armies 
routed,” but any “true son of the South” 
| knows that “his motives are holy, his 
| cause just, his arm strong, and looking 
up to and relying on a just God, he still 
believes that ‘subjugation is an impossi- 
bility.” Other papers offered similar 
words of encouragement. Farragut’s tri- 
umph at New Orleans “affords no just 
cause for despondency ..., provided the 
people are true to themselves,” the 
Wilmington Journal instructed. “The day 
of our deliverance is postponed by this 
great loss, but it will surely come, if, in 
reliance upon Divine aid, we shall go for- 
ward with patience, fortitude and perse- 
verance.” Just as every Southerner had a 
stake in the war’s outcome, they each had 
a positive role to play in enhancing the 
Confederacy’s prospects for victory. If ev- 
ery individual in the South did his or her 
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part—by praying, staying positive, and 
supporting the war effort—then collec- 
tively they would muster the power they 
needed to resist the Union’s advances.'* 

In keeping with this spirit, the press 
largely endorsed the Confederacy’s new 
Conscription Act, which had been passed 
in April 1862, around the time that 
Farragut’s fleet was nearing the waters 
outside New Orleans. The Confederate 
conscription bill was the first national 
draft ever imposed on American soil, and 
unlike today, when military draft policies 
are an accepted part of American life, it 
was an enormously controversial step. 
Every previous American war had been 
fought by volunteers who chose to go into 
battle—an arrangement in perfect keep- 
ing with the nation’s core ideal of free- 
dom. Now, Southerners were to be forced 
into military service. The basic provision 
of the law was unambiguous: all white 


men between the ages of eighteen and 


thirty-five who had not yet enlisted, as | 


well as all the men who had previously 
enrolled as volunteers, were drafted into 


the Confederate army for three years, un- 


less otherwise exempted. Although the 
coerciveness of the act provoked some 


anger and indignation, most newspapers | 
| with a rampart of hearts, all glowing with 


supported it and expected their readers 
to do the same. Given the capture of New 


Orleans and the other advances made by | 
| to change the current tide of the war. 


the Union along the Mississippi, it was 
difficult to deny that the Confederacy 
now needed the service of every man ca- 
pable (but perhaps not fully willing) to 
defend it. In Memphis—which was the 
Union’s next target—the city’s Daily Ava- 
lanche threw itself enthusiastically behind 
the conscription law and admonished all 
Southern men of military age to submit 
cheerfully to it. The draft needed to be 
embraced without “cavilings or carpings,” 


BUTLER’S ORDERS. 


The following is the entirety of Butler's Or- 
der to the ladies of New O.leans : 
Notice.x-Headquarters Department of the 


and with an appreciation for every 
citizen’s “stern and solemn duty” to heed 
the nation’s needs in wartime. “We 
should be ready for any sacrifice,” the pa- 
per emphasized, anticipating popular op- 
position. “It is our country that is 
perilled—our common mother. We all 
owe her allegiance. We must protect her 
ardor in her sacred cause.””° Nothing less 
would suffice if the Confederacy hoped 


In their efforts to keep the public 
motivated for war, southern editors ac- 
tually received unintended help from the 
Union—specifically from Major General 
Benjamin Butler, the head of the occu- 
pying forces in New Orleans. Butler was 
a proud and prickly individual who was 
quick to take a strong hand when it came 
to dealing with the hostility of Southern- 
ers toward his troops. By all accounts, the 
people of New Orleans gave their Union 
occupiers a chilly reception—especially 
the women, whose insolence and nasti- 
ness quickly became legendary. With gall- 
ing regularity, they snubbed Union sol- 
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diers and officers in public, turning their 
faces away from them in disgust, at times 
crossing the street to avoid all contact 
with them. Others were even bolder in 
hurling insults, spitting openly in their 
direction and even emptying chamber 
pots from second-story windows onto 
their heads. Incensed by such behavior 
and determined to put an end to it, But- 
ler made a move that subsequently ren- 
dered him infamous and detested 
throughout the Confederacy. On May 15, 
1862, he issued General Orders No, 28, 
authorizing that “any female,” who “by 
word, gesture, or movement” should “in- 
sult or show contempt for any officer or 
soldier of the United States,” would be 
“treated as a woman of the town plying 
her avocation”—in other words, treated 
like a prostitute. It was an astonishing di- 
rective, and what exactly it meant was un- 
clear. Weeks later, in a letter made public 
through the Northern press, Butler would 
claim that his so-called “Woman Order” 


Gulf, New Orleans, May 15th, 1862.—Gene- 
ral Orders, No. 28.--As the officers and sol- 
djers of tha_IInited_S hava baen anhject.to 


rapoated insults, from the women calling them- 


selvos ladies of New Orleans, in return for the 
most scrupulous non interference and courtesy 
on ‘our part, it ig ordered that, hereafter, when 
any female shall, by: word, gesture or move- 
ment, insult or show contempt for any officer 
or Boldior of tho United States, she shall be 
regarded and held liable to be treated as a wo- 
man of the town plying her avocation. 
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Top left: Union major general Benjamin F. 
Butler, the head of U.S. occupation forces 
in New Orleans. Butler’s May 15, 1862, 
General Orders No. 28 (top right)—the so- 
called “Woman Order”—helped earn him 
the wrath of Confederates in New Orleans 
and beyond. Left: A cartoon of “Beast” 
Butler that ran in the Southern Illustrated 
News on April 30,1864. 
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was harmless, intended only to remind 
the gentlemen under his command that 
the “she-adders of New Orleans” were not 
worth their attention or time. They were 
to ignore and avoid all contact with these 
women as they would any vulgar harlot.?! 
In reality, Butler probably expected the 
women of New Orleans to interpret his 
order as threatening them with jail time. 
Either way, issuing it was a foolish move, 
for Southerners read into it a far more 
sinister meaning. The Woman Order be- 
came a point of heated commentary, and 
perhaps more than any other aspect of 
the Union occupation of New Orleans, it 
came to illustrate the power of the press 
to reflect, inflame, and direct public opin- 
ion during the war. 

The Southern press responded to the 
Woman Order with a level of ferocity that 
Benjamin Butler—now “Beast” Butler, in 
Southern parlance—never could have 
imagined. Already convinced that the 
Union was fighting for “beauty and 
booty,” they read it as giving Butler’s 
troops a license to commit indiscriminate 
rape. In their eyes the women of New 
Orleans were not to be avoided or merely 
jailed for making insults; rather, when- 
ever a Union man felt slighted by one of 
them, he would have the power to treat 
her literally like a prostitute—to seize her 
for his own sexual gratification. “She may 
be perfectly innocent of having treated 
any Yankee with disrespect,” the Rich- 
mond Dispatch exclaimed, yet if accused 
of giving insult, she becomes “liable to 
be made the victim of any Yankee 
soldier’s brutal passions.” The Memphis 
Daily Avalanche wailed that Butler’s or- 
der “is the most disgraceful public docu- 
ment ever issued on the American conti- 
nent.” It “deliberately makes every soldier 
in his army the judge of the character of 
every woman in the city, and justifies him 
in the indulgence of his hellish pas- 
sions.’”* The Union had begun its occu- 
pation of New Orleans with a feeling of 
high moral superiority over the rebels, 
now that the rumors of Confederate 
battlefield atrocities had been confirmed 
by Congress. However, in the Southern 
mind, Butler’s behavior verified that the 
opposite was true. The Woman Order be- 
came for the South what the alleged bar- 
barities at Manassas were for the North: 
proof of the enemy’s inhumanity and 
savageness. 

The South’s culture of honor made 
Butler’s order particularly appalling. 


While nineteenth-century 
American culture as a whole 
encouraged strict notions of 
social gentility and decorum, 
the South took these norms to 
extremes, particularly with re- 
spect to gender roles.”* Accord- 
ing to the code of Southern 
honor, female chastity was sa- 
cred; any woman who lost it 
was “ruined” and “fallen.” As the 
South-Western Baptist, an Ala- 
bama paper, affirmed, “If there 
is one thing from which a 
Southern woman shrinks as 
from the deadliest viper, it is 
[the] thought of dishonor.’ The 
Woman Order thus touched 
the rawest of nerves, and the 
Baptist did not exaggerate in ex- 
claiming, “Worse than a thou- 
sand deaths, would be the fate of the 
lovely women of New Orleans, if the dia- 
bolical decree of Butler is carried into ex- 
ecution.””* To prevent such a fate, the dic- 
tates of Southern honor required that 
men protect their women by responding 
to Butler’s predatory threat with violent 
retribution. 

Southern newspapers therefore 
abounded with demands for vengeance, 
and throughout the summer of 1862, 
they used the Woman Order as a rallying 
point, to encourage Southern men to 
continue fighting unflinchingly against 
their Northern foes. The “malevolent and 
venomous spirit” of the North, epito- 
mized by the “women orders of Butler in 
New Orleans,” would serve to “strengthen 
our cause in the hearts of our people,” 
the Richmond Daily Examiner hoped. 
“The South has only to realize the ter- 
rible consequences of subjugation to arm 
her with the resolution of victory or 
death.” Even men living far from New 
Orleans, with no friends or relatives in 
that city, had to be horrified by the no- 
tion that a Union general would threaten 
to turn Southern ladies into virtual pros- 
titutes. “Is there a son, a brother, a hus- 
band, a father, a man, who does not know 
that the rule of New Orleans may be that 
of every city and hamlet in the South,” 
asked the Richmond Whig, outraged. “Let 
no man deceive himself. This is to be the 
fate of all, sooner or later, if Yankee domi- 
nation succeed|s]. Grasp, then, your arms 
with renewed resolution. Strike the last 
blow .. . for the mother that bore, the 
wife that loves, or the sister that cherishes 
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Tae Lanes or New Onteaxs before Gexenat, Boruxn’s Proclamation. 


Harper’s Weekly, July 12, 1862. An illustra- 
tion depicting the effectiveness of the Woman 
Order. Opposite page: “An Appeal from the 
Daughters of New Orleans,” printed in reac- 
tion to the Woman Order in the Charleston 
Mercury on June 11, 1862. 


you. They must be protected and 
avenged.” The same strident message 
could be heard on the other end of the 
Confederacy, in Texas, where the Hous- 
ton Weekly Telegraph commanded its 
readers to respond to Butler’s unforgiv- 
able act by joining together this lengthy, 
stalwart cry: “Liberty or Death! We can die, 
but we never can and never will be con- 
quered into submission to such a vile and 
loathsome tyranny as now rests like a pall 
upon the city of New Orleans.” 

As if such declarations were not 
enough to get people’s blood boiling, edi- 
tors in cities and towns across the Con- 
federacy issued a direct public appeal, os- 
tensibly authored by “the Daughters of 
New Orleans” collectively, begging their 
male protectors never to forget Butler’s 
threatened actions against them. “Behold 
our wrongs! Fathers! Husbands! Broth- 
ers! Sons! we know these bitter, burning 
wrongs will be avenged,” it exclaimed 
confidently. “But for the sakes of our sis- 
ters throughout the South, with tears we 
implore you not to surrender your cit- 
ies” ever again into Union hands, leaving 
“your women to the mercy of this mer- 
ciless foe!” Better to “plunge your own 
swords into our breasts” than to consign 
Southern women to the “untold suffer- 
ings” of Yankee rule. It was a stark plea, 


Aftor Gerenat Burixn's Proclamation. 


An Appeal from the Daughters of New Orleans. 

We need vot commend to thé ntiention of vor 
readors the following simple, touching, beautiful, 
appeal of the lovely danghters of New Orlyans, 
We could oad nothing to its melting paphoe, 
“Every soldier of the South” who reads it, will 
pant fof an opportunity to avenge the wrongs and 
Insults 86 touchingly portrayed. 

AN APPRAL TO BVERY SOUTHERN SOLDIOR. 

We turn to you in mute agony! Behold our 
wrongs! Fathers! busbands ! brothers! sone! 
we know these bitter, burning wrongs will be fully 
avenged—never did Southern woman appeal in 
vain tor protection from insult! But, for thi 
sakes of our elsters throughout the South, with 


Lars we implore you nowto surrender your cities, 
“in consideration of the defenccless women und 
children.” Do not leave your women to tho 


mercy of thie merciless fue! Would tt gut baye 
been better for New Orleans to bave been laid ir 
rutna, and we burled beneath the mass, than that 
we should be subjected to these untold sulleriogs? 
Is lif so priceless a boon that, fur the preserva 
tien of It, no sacrifice is too great? Ah no! ab 
no! Rather let us dle with you, oh our Fathers! 
Ratber, like Virginius, plunge your own swords 
into our breasts, saying ‘This is all we cau give 
our danghters !” 
Tux DavesTexns Oy NEw ORLEANS. 
New Orleans, May 24, 1862. 


and the press made no bones of the fact 
that they were issuing it to help keep 
Southerners riled up for war. As the pa- 
pers noted each time they printed this 
emotional appeal, “Every soldier of the 
South’ who reads it will pant for an op- 
portunity to avenge the wrongs” inflicted 
by the Union; “his manly heart will swell 
almost to bursting with impatience to 
meet the slanderers of his mother, his 
daughter, or his sister.” And for that rea- 
son, they urged that it “be printed and 
circulated throughout our army, and be 
the last word addressed to our brave de- 
fenders” as they prepared to “meet and 


grapple with the insolent foe.””° 


Indeed, there is newspaper 
evidence to show that the Woman 
Order was utilized in this very way, 
as a morale booster for soldiers. 
General P.G.T. Beauregard report- 
edly read the order to his troops 
as they prepared to go to battle at 
Corinth at the end of May. And 
later in the summer, as Admiral 
Farragut—fresh from his victory 
at New Orleans—led his fleet up 
the Mississippi in hopes of captur- 
ing the Confederate stronghold at 
Vicksburg, the Reverend W.W. 
Lord offered an inspirational ser- 
mon to the civilians and soldiers 
there that was all about Butler’s 
notorious decree. Using language 
that was certain to electrify his lis- 
teners, the reverend assured them 
that if the Union armies tri- 
umphed, “white slavery [was] to be es- 
tablished” in the South—“a slavery . . . 
imposed not only upon their own race, 
their own blood and color, but upon the 
women—the matrons and daughters— 
the... LADIES of that race.” Butler’s 


ligencer, the North Carolina paper that 
published the sermon, only served to 
broaden its impact. Making an impact 
was ultimately the essence of an editor's 
job—not just to report the news and pro- 
vide information, but to instruct, rouse, 


_ inspire, and influence others in how they 


understood and responded to events. If 
Southern editors had their way, the 
people of the Confederacy as a whole, sol- 
diers and civilians alike, would find in 
Butler’s Woman Order the motivation to 
do whatever they could to save them- 
selves and their young nation from the 
reported horrors of Union occupation. 
It is this kind of psychological dy- 
namic that Civil War newspapers help us 
explore and understand. As a military 
event, the capture and occupation of New 
Orleans was far less pivotal and dramatic 
than others that would come later in the 
conflict. Compared to Gettysburg or Wil- 
liam T. Sherman’s famous march through 


_ Georgia, it is easy to overlook New Or- 


Woman Order proved that the Union | 


wanted not merely to rule over the South- 
ern people, but to abuse them and strip 
them of their dignity. “What motives 
then, my countrymen, are wanting to 
make us the bravest of soldiers and most 
inflexible of patriots,” the reverend asked 
commandingly. “Our interests and our 
manly honor were in the cause before. 
The honor of our women is now in it.” 
With his eye on the impending confron- 
tation with Farragut’s forces, Lord 
wanted to make certain that the men 
around him understood that they were 
defending not just the Confederacy but 
also things infinitely more personal: the 
purity of their women and the sanctity 


of their households. “With the memory | 
_ the war, the rancor and bitterness of it, 


of this last great wrong and insult” by 
Butler “burning in your minds you will 
go into the battle of Vicksburg,” he ex- 
claimed. The contest therefore was not 
to be entered apprehensively, but eagerly, 
as “an opportunity to strike a blow which 
will make the dark eyes of Southern 
women flash” with emotion. “Their eyes 
will flash with pride and joy, to hear that 
their honor has been vindicated upon the 
hills of Vicksburg.”?? 

One can just imagine the wrathful 
emotions that Reverend Lord’s sermon 
must have provoked among his listeners 


| in Mississippi, and the Church Intel- 
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leans altogether. But the press coverage 
of that time reveals heated emotions and 
hardening attitudes that were as signifi- 
cant—if not more so—than the battle it- 
self. While the military momentum of the 
war would continue to shift between the 
Union and the Confederacy, the memo- 
ries of Yankee and rebel “barbarities” 
would endure. The popular understand- 
ing of Yankee meanness that the Confed- 
erate press helped to foster would be dif- 
ficult to shake. The Northern desire for 
retribution, which became incredibly in- 
tense in the weeks after Farragut’s naval 
triumph, would not be easily extin- 
guished either. Even in the final stage of 
the war, the stories of Confederate atroci- 
ties would continue to be a point of dis- 
cussion, as justification for seeking stern 
penalties against the leaders of the rebel- 
lion.?8 Although only one side could win 


which the press only helped to nourish, 
would be plentiful enough for Northern- 
ers and Southerners to share. 
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STEVEN H. NEWTON 


Airican Americans Resist the Confederacy 


Two Variations on a Theme 


Author’s Introduction 


This piece represents something of 
an experiment. The first half is an 
interpretive essay about organized 
African-American resistance behind 
Confederate lines originally written to 
fit into a specific niche in my next book 
on the pivotal 1864 campaigns. When I 


discussed the article with North & 


South editor Terry Johnston, he liked 
the premise, but thought it a bit too 
short for publication. I agreed, but 
upon revisiting the narrative I found 
that what I really wanted to do was 
expose some of the scaffolding behind 
the article (which is a dangerous 
proposition from someone who once 
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used quantum physics as a metaphor 
for the deteriorating relationship 
between Jefferson Davis and Joseph 
Johnston). 

I have become convinced, however, 
that one of the reasons many historians 
seem to miss seeing organized anti- 
Confederate behavior occurring right 
under their scholarly noses is that they 


"——— 196602 


Part One: Freedom’s Other 
Army 

As the Army of the Potomac crossed 
the Rapidan River in May 1864, initiat- 
ing the bloody Overland Campaign, an 
enemy army already occupied Richmond, 
withstanding the worst that municipal, 
state, and Confederate authorities could 
do to root it out. A slave named Daniel 
rented his ramshackle house to white Vir- 
ginians dodging conscription; when con- 
stables caught him on May 5 tossing 
pebbles at his own window to get his ten- 
ants’ attention, others undoubtedly took 
his place. On May 13 the Mayor’s Court 
sentenced two free black women— 
Octavia Butler and Sara Ann Weaver— 
to whippings for operating a whorehouse 
on “Ramcat Alley” that catered to Con- 
federate soldiers. Their flogging hardly 
damaged Richmond's prostitution indus- 
try since other African Americans like 
Anna Edwards, Ella Brown, and Sarah 
Brown enjoyed the protection of senior 
government officials. In more respectable 
neighborhoods, a slave named Dicey sold 
on consignment the silk dresses of em- 
barrassed upper-class white women who 
could no longer afford to buy groceries.! 

Richmond’s prewar population of 
37,910 had included 11,699 slaves and 
2,576 free blacks; by May 1864 nearly 
150,000 people inhabited the city, and 
African Americans probably accounted 
for over 55,000. Afro-Virginians gravi- 


Opposite: Sergeant Andrew Chandler, 44th 
Mississippi Infantry, and his servant, Silas, who 
accompanied Chandler throughout his service. 
During the war, Richmond's African-American 
population grew for a number of reasons, 
among them an influx of black servants 
following white officers. Photograph used with 
permission of the owner. 

Right: Prewar view of Richmond; by 1864, the 
city’s population of nearly 150,000 was one- 
third black. 


have a preconceived notion of what 
“organized” means. Scholars distin- 
guish between “history from the top 
down” (think of a classic Gettysburg 
account written from the perspective of 
the generals) and “history from the 
bottom up” (an analysis of soldier 
behaviors in battle with Gettysburg as 
the focus), and good narrative history 


tated to Richmond for various reasons: 
servants following officers, laborers im- 
pressed to build fortifications, slaves 
“hired out” to government agencies, dis- 
placed refugees seeking employment, and 
fugitives thus far unable to reach Union 
lines. With the Conscript Bureau scruti- 
nizing every able-bodied white male for 
front-line service, the government, the 
army, private industry, and the city’s ser- 
vice economy increasingly relied on black 
labor. Only belatedly did rebel elites dis- 
cern that Southern blacks had their own 
agenda—one that did not include Con- 
federate independence. “I am beginning 
to lose confidence in the whole race,’ wrote 
Catherine Broun on May 1.“I see a grow- 
ing inclination to the Yanks in our own 
servants. . ..”? 

Suppressing such inclinations had 
become increasingly difficult. Slave soci- 
eties survive by instilling fear in the ser- 
vile population, and despite Mayor Joseph 
Mayo’s threat to “whip every nigger in the 


incorporates both viewpoints. But the 
new science of emergence (or “com- 
plexity” or “self-organization”) that 
deals with how large numbers of 
individual actors (think ants in an 
anthill) unconsciously coordinate their 
actions suggested to me an alternative 
means of examining hitherto unno- 
ticed systemic behaviors. Reading 


city,” white authorities had to devote too 
much energy to deserters, spies, prison- 
ers, food riots, and rampant crime to keep 
a firm foot on the neck of Richmond’s 
African Americans. (Not for lack of try- 
ing: restrictive statutes aimed at free 
blacks and slaves proliferated rapidly af- 
ter 1861, and newspapers daily chronicled 
draconian punishments meted out to of- 
fenders.) Conversely, the presence of 
thousands of Confederate troops in the 
city (with the massacres of African- 
American troops at Fort Pillow, Suffolk, 
and Plymouth as tacit reminders of their 
likely conduct if enraged) ruled out open 
insurrection; the case of saloon waiter 
Bob Richardson, convicted of plotting an 
uprising, represented the exception, not 
the norm. Richmond’s black population 
more consistently engaged in theft, es- 
cape, sabotage, malingering, and other 
strategies that—should the perpetrator 
be caught—resulted in individual rather 
than general consequences.’ 


Valentine Museum, Richmond 


about emergence stimulated my 
thinking about African Americans 
inside the Confederacy and influenced 
the shape of the first half of this article. 
What I suggested to Terry (and to 
which he has bravely if not wisely 
agreed) is that the second half of the 
piece should explore that intriguing 
boundary between science and history. 
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More than generalized resistance to 
slavery underlay these activities. Accord- 
ing to historian Midori Takagi, between 
1841-1860 Richmond’s tobacco, iron, 
and flour industries had found quarter- 
ing thousands of workers impossible; 
thus, “industrial slave hands were free to 
seek lodging anywhere they could find it.” 
The demand for labor had also expanded 
so rapidly that hiring out slaves for addi- 
tional work became ubiquitous, empow- 
ering many bondsmen to see themselves 
as negotiators, and funneling a steady 
trickle of cash into their hands (skilled 
laborers could earn bonuses exceeding 
$150 per year). These two phenomena 
stimulated the creation of segregated en- 
claves on Richmond’s fringes in which 
slaves and free blacks intermingled, en- 
gaging in small-scale free-market capital- 
ism. Grogshops, cookshops, and grocery 
stores—either black-owned or catering 
specifically to that community—sprang 
up, becoming focal points for the devel- 
opment of extensive social networks.‘ 

Establishing the First African Bap- 
tist Church as a separate entity from 
Richmond’s white Baptist congregations 
in 1841 (followed in the 1850s by three 
more) provided Richmond’s black com- 
munity an institutional framework for 
limited self-governance. Afro-Virginians 
themselves raised $11,400 to pay for the 
first church, and though nominally un- 
der the stewardship of white ministers 
and councils, black parishioners gradu- 
ally acquired functional control of their 
own houses of worship. By 1860 one- 
quarter of Richmond’s black community 
claimed membership in the First African 
Baptist, and thousands more attended the 


other three. Afro-Virginians supported 
their churches enthusiastically; records 
show that alms-giving provided funds for 
donations to establish new black 
churches in Staunton, Williamsburg, 
Lynchburg, Savannah, and Detroit. 
Richmond’s black Baptists also sent re- 
lief contributions during a Tidewater 
outbreak of yellow fever and to victims 
of Ireland’s potato famine.> 

First African Baptist doubled as a 
venue for lecturers, performers, and even 
political events (in 1859 Virginia’s Whigs 
rented the building for their annual con- 
vention). The churches undermined pro- 
hibitions regarding slave literacy, using 
bibles and hymnals for education as well 
as worship. Because slaves could not ap- 
pear as complainants in the Mayor’s 
Court (and free blacks fared little better), 
deacons became arbiters of disputes in- 
volving everything from foul language 
and adultery to assault and murder. In- 
vestigative and hearing procedures 
evolved to handle such cases, and though 
dismissal from church represented the 
only sanction the deacons could impose, 
so central were those churches to com- 
munity life that this sentence constituted 
a formidable deterrent. Power struggles 
among the deacons also introduced 
Richmond’s blacks to participatory poli- 
tics, as they wrote petitions, spoke at 
meetings, and lobbied the white council 
charged with overseeing their churches.° 

This milieu developed homegrown 
leaders like James H. Holmes, who had 
been born into slavery (one of sixteen 
children) in King and Queen County in 
1826. Holmes came to Richmond in 
1835, hired out to a tobacco factory, 
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| joined First African Baptist in 1842, and 
| married the daughter of John Smith, a 
slave who later escaped via the Under- 
ground Railroad to Massachusetts. 
Caught with an illegal letter from his fa- 
| ther-in-law, Holmes was “sold South” to 
| Louisiana in 1848, where he worked as a 
stevedore (barely surviving a freak explo- 
sion in 1849) and became a deacon in 
New Orleans’ Second Baptist Church. In 
a bizarre series of events, his owner com- 
mitted suicide and his new master re- 
turned him to Richmond in 1852. Parish- 
ioners elected him as a deacon in First 
African Baptist in 1855, where the char- 
ismatic, bearded preacher essentially 
served as assistant pastor throughout the 
war years. By 1862 Holmes had amassed 
$1,800 in Confederate money to pur- 
chase his freedom, which he did with the 
assistance of a sympathetic white lawyer; 
this allowed him to quit the tobacco fac- 
tories to become a storekeeper.’ 
Holmes’ influence extended beyond 
the pulpit. In the tradition of African 
burial societies and black freemasonry, 
layfolk had organized mutual aid orga- 
nizations such as the Poor Saints Fund 
and The United Sons of Love for chari- 
table work in Richmond’s black commu- 
nity. Historians know little about these 
groups because, as Takagi reports, “mem- 
bers chose to keep their organizations 
and their identities secret out of fear that 
the police would arrest them for illegally 
congregating.” Reported activities of 
these associations included procuring 
grave markers for the indigent, handling 
illicit correspondence between members 
of sundered slave families, and even pur- 
chasing the slave wives of two preachers 
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Though Mayor Joseph Mayo (1) threatened to “whip every nigger in the city” if need be, white authorities during the war had to devote too much energy 
toa variety of disruptions to keep a firm hold on Richmond's black population. One such disruption (2) was the “Bread Riot” of April 1863, during which 
a mob of desperately hungry and angry locals, mostly female, demanded food from the governor, and rioted when their wishes were not met. Among the 
city’s African-American population, increased wartime demands for labor led to a rise in the hiring out of slaves in the Confederate capital; here (3), 
blacks who have escaped the bonds of slavery find work as laborers at City Point, Virginia. The First African Baptist Church (4), which claimed one- 
quarter of Richmond's black residents as members by 1860,“provided Richmond's black community an institutional framework for limited self-governance.” 


so that they could leave Richmond for 
missionary work. After Virginia’s seces- 
sion, the organizations almost certainly 
became involved in assisting runaways to 
reach Union lines, helping white Union- 
ists avoid conscription, and passing mili- 
tary intelligence to the Yankees. Deacon 
Holmes served as secretary for at least 
four of these societies.* 

White elites only dimly sensed the 
existence of such organizations, prima- 
rily because the Confederate leaders who 
migrated to Richmond in 1861 had no 
experience with a sophisticated, tightly 
knit urban black community. Native 
Richmonders appeared somewhat more 
perceptive: by late 1863 Sallie Putnam 
had concluded that “there was unques- 
tionably an underground agency to de- 
coy away our negro servants,” reasoning 
that when slaves asked “to attend reli- 
gious meetings,” such requests “were only 
subterfuges invented by them and their 
guilty coadjutors, the better to carry out 
their nefarious schemes.” Reflexively 
blaming acts of resistance or flight on 
Yankee spies or Southern Unionists, 
Putnam never connected the “various 
contending influences” that had “demor- 
alized” the slaves to the ultimate source 
of black unrest in Richmond: the 
Confederacy’s largest, best organized Af- 
rican-American community.’ 

If the analogy of Richmond’s black 
population to an underground army 


holds any value, then the question of 
objectives should be raised. On what ul- 


_ timate goal did the city’s Afro-Virginians 
| focus? Confederate defeat obviously rep- 
| resented the war’s preferred outcome, 


and the end to which slaves and free 
blacks directed their small campaigns of 
sabotage and escape. Fifteen-year-old 
Richard Gill Forrester had slept with the 
Stars and Stripes hauled down from the 
capitol in 1861 under his mattress for 
three years, awaiting the opportunity to 


| fly it again, but even by May 1864 Union 


victory appeared less than inevitable.'” 
Federal advances on Richmond had re- 
peatedly misfired, Confederate disasters 
in Tennessee or Mississippi seemed as 
distant as the moon, and should Lincoln 
lose his re-election bid the critical ques- 
tions of secession and emancipation 
might be up for reconsideration. In short, 
African Americans in Richmond had to 


| work (and hope) for a Yankee victory 


while nonetheless planning their 
community's survival even if the rebels 
prevailed.'! 

(An incident that would occur in 
May 1865 provides indirect evidence of 


_ this sophisticated level of awareness. 


Within days after teachers arrived in 
newly occupied Richmond to open 
schools for the Freedmen’s children, over 
one thousand prospective students ap- 
peared. The Northern teachers com- 
mented in letters home that these black 


children had been well-dressed, and that 


| many of them understood money and 


could tell time. When informed that their 
parents would have to pay for books and 
materials, the students returned the next 
day clutching nickels, dimes, and quar- 
ters—hard U.S. coinage that had been al- 


| most completely absent in Richmond for 
_ the past four years. The city’s black com- 


munity had the school clothes ready for 
Union occupation, but had also carefully 
hoarded the economic assets that would 
have been essential in a permanently es- 
tablished, slave-holding Confederacy.) '? 
In Richmond a cohesive black com- 
munity in an urban, increasingly indus- 
trialized setting found itself reinforced by 
a population explosion and psychologi- 
cally sustained by the continued proxim- 
ity of Federal armies. Cities like Nashville, 
New Orleans, or Memphis fell too quickly 
into Union hands to develop along simi- 
lar lines, and thus Richmond remained 
unique, at least in scale. There is, how- 
ever, a connection to be made between 
black Richmond and the makeshift, usu- 
ally squalid, contraband camps behind 
Union lines, where the freedmen pos- 
sessed no comparable advantages, but just 
as much intelligence, initiative, and intent 
to control their own lives. Richmond al- 
lows us to view those African Americans 
as actors rather than victims." 
Attributing agency to former slaves 
barely protected by “poor, miserable, hov- 
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els or sheds, each filled to overcrowding,” 
as Henry Rountree found in Mississippi, 
or children that Laura Towne described 
in South Carolina with “such violent 
coughs and dysenteries that few survive” 
seems counter-intuitive. That dissonance 
arises partly because modern readers 
know how Reconstruction ended for the 
freedmen, and are familiar with the “Jim 
Crow” decades that followed. Moreover, 
most Americans arguably understand the 
war’s emancipationist legacy primarily 
from the viewpoint of white missionar- 
ies, soldiers, and government operatives 
who saw African Americans so “de- 
graded” by slavery as to require super- 
vised apprenticeship to create “as happy 
and contented a peasantry as the most 
ardent abolitionist could desire.” So wrote 
one Northern teacher, Arthur Sumner, a 
vision of emancipation lacking images of 
ability, equality, or citizenship." 
Ironically, Sumner had probably met 
fifty-year-old Limus Anders, a former 
slave in the Port Royal area, who had no 
plans to become anyone’s peasant. When 
Anders joined Harriet Ware’s adult lit- 
eracy classes, she considered him “very 
smart,” although the fact that “he has a 
wife here and . . . another on another 
plantation” offended her sensibilities. 
Anders had already fenced his small plot 
of land and planted it in vegetables, 
which—along with fish, pigs, and poul- 
try—he sold to Union soldiers. The pro- 
ceeds allowed Anders to grow more cot- 
ton than his neighbors, because he could 
afford to pay other blacks eight dollars a 
month to tend it. He also fitted out an 
“express” boat to Hilton Head to market 
his produce farther afield. Another Mas- 


1 | \ 


sachusetts evangelical opined admiringly 
that “without a drop of white blood in 
him, he has the energy and cuteness and 
big eye for his own advantage of a born 
New Englander.” 

“But Limus was exceptional,” re- 
marks historian Willie Lee Rose, a judg- 
ment that suggests three responses.'® 
First, if Limus Anders represented the 
exception proving some general rule, 
what conclusions should be drawn from 
Robert E. Lee or Abraham Lincoln? At the 
second glance, one wonders whether 
Anders would have stood out to such a 
great degree among Richmond’s black 
deacons, small business owners, and 
skilled ironworkers. The final rejoinder, 
however, is far more important: examin- 
ing the evidence closely, Limus Anders 
proves less exceptional than individually 
fortunate. 

Before the Bureau of Negro Affairs 
took over management of Roanoke Is- 
land, North Carolina, black refugees had 
already erected a church, opened a 
school, and constructed their own cab- 
ins. In the Sea Islands, when African 
Americans discerned that Treasury De- 
partment agents and missionaries pri- 
marily valued them for their ability to 
raise cotton, they began planting corn 
among the rows to sell for profit. After 
Tennessee Unionists burned down their 
school and threatened murder, former 
slaves in Gallatin resolutely returned 
both their children and themselves to 
their lessons. Ignoring the directives of 
white officers, the wives of United States 
Colored Troops volunteers followed 
their men from camp to camp in the 
Mississippi Valley, doing laundry, cook- 
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ing rations, and tending the sick. Most 
audacious of all, on May 18, 1864, four 
black men put themselves forward to the 
upcoming Republican National Conven- 
tion as official delegates from a recon- 
structed South Carolina.'” 

In reality, two armies fought to eradi- 
cate slavery: one wore blue and the other 
was black. 


Part Two: An Emergent 
Army? Exploring the Territory 
Between History and Science 


The characterization of African 


| Americans behind Confederate lines in 


the first part of this article—whether slave 
or free—as an “army” was simultaneously 
intentional and inaccurate, although not 
in the ways most readers might think. In- 
tentionality stems from my perception 
that readers of Civil War history would 
respond more favorably to my thesis that 
African-American anti-Confederate be- 
havior was purposeful, organized, and 
effective if I employed a military meta- 
phor. The metaphor is imperfect: this 
“army” behind rebel lines had no hierar- 
chical structure comparable to the field 
armies blue and grey; James H. Holmes 
of the First African Baptist Church in 
Richmond, no matter how talented or 
influential he might have been, never 
wielded the same sort of authority as Rob- 
ert E. Lee or Ulysses S. Grant. The orga- 
nizational structure that translated the 


| orders of Lee or Grant into effective ac- 


tion by large bodies of troops did not ex- 
ist among southern African Americans, 
no matter how intensely slave owners 
feared the specter of a large-scale upris- 
ing. Moreover, leaders like James Holmes 


On the surface, Richmond’s African-American population continued to occupy acceptable and traditional roles during the war: (1) black and white 
Richmonders come together to recruit for the Confederate army in 1861 and to assist w ounded Confederate soldiers arriving from the battlefield at Fair 
Oaks in 1862 (2). By war's end, however, blacks in and beyond Richmond were ready to learn, having saved money for books and mate rials, and attended 
freedman’s schools in great numbers: (3) a group of African-American women are taught how to sew at Richmond’s Freedman’s Union Industrial School; 

(4) black children assemble outside their school in North Carolina. 


were not imposed from the “top down” 
(think of a general receiving orders to | 
take over a command); instead, their in- 
fluence derived from the “bottom up.” 

Consciously or not, large numbers 
of slaves and free blacks in Richmond in- 
vested the lay minister with this author- 
ity, a phenomenon that modern-day sci- | 
entists call “self-organization,” which 
leads to something labeled “emergent 
behavior” or simply “emergence.” Many 
systems or networks, from slime molds 
to anthills, nineteenth-century industrial | 
cities to the World Wide Web, display not 
hierarchical but decentralized organiza- 
tion. Steven Johnson argues that this new 
science of complexity (or “self-organiza- 
tion” or “emergence”) has “unearthed a | 
secret history of decentralized thinking, | 
a history that had been submerged for 
many years beneath the weight of the 
pacemaker [leader] hypothesis and the | 
traditional boundaries of scientific re- 
search.” Researchers in both the social 
and “hard” sciences “were wrestling with 
local issues, in clearly defined fields: how 
ant colonies learn to forage and build 
nests; why industrial neighborhoods 
form along class lines; how our minds 
learn to recognize faces.” Although any 
of these topics can be researched by it- 
self, Johnson argues that “all share acom- 
mon pattern, as clear as the whorls of a 
fingerprint”: 

What features do all these systems 

share? In the simplest terms, they | 


solve problems by drawing on 
masses of relatively stupid ele- 
ments, rather than a single, intel- 
ligent “executive branch.” They are 
bottom-up, not top-down. They 
get their smarts from below. In 
more technical language, they are 
complex adaptive systems that 
display emergent behavior. In 
these systems, agents residing on 
one scale start producing behav- 
ior that lies one scale above them: 
ants create colonies; urbanites cre- 
ate neighborhoods; simple pat- 
tern-recognition software learns 
how to recommend new books. 
The movement from low-level 
rules to higher-level sophistication 
is what we call emergence.'* 
Applying this conceptual framework 
to African Americans in the Confederacy, 
we first need to dispense with the term 


| “stupid,” which from the scientific con- 


text would translate not as ignorant or 
inferior, but as unsophisticated or pos- 


| sessing limited options for individual 


action. In such vein historian Anthony E. 
Kaye observes that slaves around prewar 
Natchez “thought of power in fundamen- 
tally personal terms.” Although Missis- 
sippi society responded to the same in- 
stitutional, national, and regional forces 
as any other locality, “most slaves did not 
recognize the hand of these institutions 
at work on their own lives.’ Instead, “mas- 
ters determined the rules of discipline 


and punishment, the fate of marriages, 
and the terms of trade.” The war changed 
the slaves’ conceptual universe: “Like oth- 
ers in the Natchez District, they arrived 
at an understanding that the war had 
bound up the issue of slavery and free- 
dom with a clash between states and na- 
tions.” Consequently, Kaye argues, “slaves 
fashioned lines of communication within 
networks of kinship, work, trade, wor- 
ship, and sociability.”!” 

Notice the parallel to the self-orga- 
nizing networks within Richmond’s Af- 
rican-American community. There were 
different causes: in the urban area a con- 
centration of industrial labor during the 
1840s and 1850s gradually led to these 
networks; in more rural Natchez, the dis- 
locations created by the war spurred the 
rapid growth of similar social structures. 
Yet in both cases the result was that indi- 
viduals whose choices appeared limited 
to some variation of submission, resis- 
tance, or flight began as groups to dis- 
play 
behaviors. More significantly, viewed 
across the breadth of the Confederacy, 
similar behavior patterns appear repeat- 
edly. In Montgomery, Alabama—like 
Richmond albeit on a much smaller 
scale—A frican Americans not only hired 
themselves out but negotiated for better 
wages. In early 1865 the city council 
found it necessary to pass an ordinance 
to counter an informal agreement among 
free black hack drivers to adhere to mini- 
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mum prices for their services. One of the 
city’s three fire departments was com- 
posed (except for the nominal chief) en- 
tirely of African Americans, who ex- 
ploited their position as a community 
resource to stage organized, public drills. 
Both slaves and free blacks routinely held 
public Fourth of July celebrations 
throughout the war, emphasizing the in- 
dependence won by the United States— 
an overt political act whose significance 
could not have been lost on white Mont- 
gomery residents who had ceased observ- 
ing the holiday after secession.?° 

In more rural areas that remained 
under Confederate control for most of 
the war, other patterns emerged. Where 
too many white men had left an area to 
maintain strict control, African Ameri- 
cans often struck back against their op- 
pressors with collective violence. Ida 
Henry, a slave in Texas, described the fate 
of one overseer famous for “meanness 
over the slaves,” when “one day de slaves 
caught him and one held him whilst an- 
other knocked him in de head and killed 
him.” This is only one of numerous inci- 
dents cited by historian Armstead 
Robinson to make the point that almost 
universally on plantations “slaves ... were 
increasingly emboldened by the promise 
of emancipation.”*! In other cases, plan- 
tation slaves organized to demand wages; 
in early 1864 a Mississippi planter com- 
plained that “I have at last paid off all the 
Negroes, & a more unpleasant, disgust- 
ing business I never have attended to... 
They tried very hard to make their own 
terms & wished to exact a great many 
things.” In Louisiana another slaveholder 
also bemoaned early collective bargain- 


ing: “I could do no better. Every body else 
in the neighborhood has agreed to pay 
the same and mine would listen to noth- 
ing else.” 

Similar anecdotes appear in mem- 
oirs and local histories with great abun- 
dance, but are rarely examined by Civil 
War historians as a global pattern of be- 
haviors. There are three reasons for this. 
First, as historian David Blight maintains, 
there is still considerable reluctance 
among historians and the general public 
to confront directly the emancipationist 
legacy of the war. The same history of 
Montgomery that provides multiple ex- 
amples of organized, politically aware 
behavior by Alabama natives of color 
nevertheless insists that they “were dis- 
satisfied with their station but had little 
recourse. Most slaves simply adapted and 
strove to fulfill the expectations of the 
white world while attending to their own 
interests as best they might.”” Beginning 
from the assumption that African Ameri- 
cans within the Confederacy lacked the 
inclination to pursue a collective agenda 
virtually guarantees that we will not find 
any evidence of such action. 

Moreover, hard evidence about the 
leaders who emerged and the strategies 
employed in anti-Confederate behavior 
is difficult to find. In Martin Crawford’s 
outstanding community history of Ashe 
County, North Carolina, during the Civil 
War, he notes that “Ashe County’s slaves 
were mostly absent from the historical 
record. ... We cannot know how in- 
formed blacks in Ashe County were of 
the arguments raging in the wider state 
and nation about the future of their race: 
there are almost no local African-Ameri- 
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can sources relating to this period.”™4 


| That scarcity of primary source material 
__ all too often forces historians to infer the 


African-American viewpoint and agenda 
from the narratives left by slaveholders, 
Confederate public officials, or Union 
occupation authorities—a risky enter- 
prise to say the least. 

More fundamentally, however, our 
understanding of the nature and scope 
of African-American wartime resistance 


| to slavery and Confederate authority has 
| remained amorphously vague because we 


lack a workable intellectual framework in 


| which to place it. Recreating the war’s 


military campaigns is far easier because 
armies keep (or at least attempt to keep) 
organized records of their activities; in- 


| dividuals had fixed, recognizable status; 


and even the smallest skirmishes received 
names and generated chapters in regi- 
mental histories. So there is a natural ten- 
dency to incorporate African-American 
activities into this paradigm: we have an 
ever-increasing number of excellent 
treatments of U. S. Colored Troops and 
even a fairly large corpus of work con- 
cerning freedmen’s camps or slaves em- 
ployed in the Confederate war effort. Yet 
beyond chance anecdotes and recurring 
generalities the story of the hundreds of 
thousands of African Americans surviv- 
ing for years behind rebel lines has yet to 
be adequately chronicled. 

It is there that the language of emer- 


| gence theory may prove to be an incred- 


ibly useful tool. Complex adaptive sys- 
tems, power laws, scale-free networks, 
preferential attachment, nodes, hubs, the 


| fitness model, and the 80/20 rule all ap- 


pear to have relevance to this critical sub- 
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Countless numbers of black men, women, and children escaped slavery during the war, and most who did so sought the protection of Federal soldiers. 
However, the treatment they received often left much to be desired: (1) an example of one of the many makeshift, usually squalid contraband camps that 
were erected to house black refugees. By 1865, some 180,000 black men had opted to take up arms against the Confederacy as Union soldiers: (2) members 
of the Provost Guard of the 107th Colored Infantry. And while they faced hardship and discrimination in the military, many African-American soldiers and 
sailors were taught how to read and write (3) by officers and civilian volunteers. 
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ject. Regrettably, major barriers exist that 
must be overthrown before such cross- 
disciplinary research can be conducted, 
not the least of which is the fact that most 
scientists (or at least scientific writers) 
have a tin ear for history, and many (if 
not most) historians display a positive 
phobia about working with higher 
math.”° 

The challenge extends beyond sim- 
ply doing the research and analysis. Stu- 
dents of the Civil War are a relatively so- 
phisticated lot, but they are also quite 
demanding. They do not want to read 
dull statistical treatises; they want authors 
who are capable of doing complex re- 
search and then presenting it in compel- 
ling fashion. That is the legacy of Dou- 
glas Southhall Freeman and T. Harry 
Williams, both of whom crafted enthral- 
ling master narratives atop foundations 
of the best principles of group dynam- 
ics, social psychology, and management 
theory prevalent in their day. Yet many 
Civil War historians seem instinctively 
attracted to this sort of conceptual frame- 
work, even if they do not borrow scien- 
tific terminology or plot scale-free net- 
works. Mark Weitz’s work on Georgia 
deserters and Earl J. Hess’ examination 
of the battlefield behavior of Union sol- 
diers spring immediately to mind as fo- 
cusing on implicitly emergent behavior, 
but there are certainly others—some of 
which have already appeared in the pages 
of North & South. 


History at Delaware State University and 
the author of Lost for the Cause: The Con- 
| federate Army in 1864 and McPherson's 
| Ridge: The First Battle for the High 
Ground, July 1, 1863. 
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the applicability of emergence theory to 
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view of white actors. For a recent at- 
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using (or misuing) history to make his 
point about emergence occurs in 
Albert-Laszlo Barabasi, Linked, How 
Everything is Conected to Everything 
Else and What It Means for Business, 
Science, and Everyday Life (New York, 
2003), pp. 3-5, 7, 19, 129, 135. In these 
recurring passages, Barabasi utilizes 
the Apostle Paul as an example of a 
hub, or critical node, in the network 
of emerging first-century Christianity. 
Unfortunately, Barabasi’s historical 
source material for this argument is 
limited to two rather general histori- 
cal works, and blithely ignores (and 
contradicts) a huge reservoir of mod- 
ern scholarship about Paul, his mes- 
sage, the structure of his mission, and 
the nature of the early church. 


CLOCKS, C 


Cheryl A. Wells 
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AND PRISONS 


BATTLE TIME AND THE CIVIL WAR 


“IT WAS A BEAUTIFUL SABBATH,” 
wrote Hillman Allyn Hall of the 6th New 
York Cavalry, “[b]ut there was a vast dif- 
ference in the Sabbath here to that of the 
Sabbath of peace. There seemed to be 
nothing cheerful to the soul of the sol- 
dier at the appearance of God’s holy day,” 
he mused. 
There was no church-pealing 
bell, informing the people of the 
time of divine service, inviting 
them by its melodious vibrations 
floating through the morning 
zephyrs to prepare to appear at 
God’s temple. Instead of the 
family carriages winding their 
way to and from the sanctuary, 
the eye met the long train of 
army wagons and ambulances, 
and regiments of foot and horse, 
bending their steps to the field 
of destruction and tumult. Thus 
it is with calamitous war—deso- 
lation and dismay mark its track; 
soon, full soon, the battle rages 
in all its fury; yonder artillery 
thunders its voice across the 
field, telling death and pain to its 
opposers; its fiery, deadly mis- 
siles fly, lightning-like, above and 
through solid bodies of men, 
severing the brittle thread of life 
in many a brave heart.’ 
Hall’s comments suggest that Civil War 
soldiers were not always pleased with the 
realities of military life. Adjustments had 
to be made by the erstwhile civilians, 
however, the most basic of which was the 
need to change the ways in which they 
viewed and used their time. As will be 
shown, this was not always an easy task, 
as antebellum temporal realities had 
been deeply ingrained in the men who 
went to war. 
% OR 7 


Antebellum America was a world 
governed by multiple and competing 
times. Clock times, natural times, God’s 
time, personal times, and, in some cases, 
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At the beginning of the war, both the Union and the Confederacy attempted to craft one monolithic time 
based on the clock. Above, a watchmaker is seated at a table with his watches, c.1840-1860. 


institutional times provided the frame- 
works within which Americans func- 
tioned. While clock times were deter- 
mined by human or mechanical means, 
nature’s cycles dictated sidereal times. 
God’s time regulated the antebellum 
week by setting aside each Sunday for 
worship. In the North, the marriage be- 
tween capitalism and industrialization 
wrought changes in the workplace, 
namely the emergence of clock-regulated 
wage labor. Historians, like Eugene Gen- 
ovese, have argued that with clock own- 


_ ership uncommon, and with the non- or 
| pre-capitalist nature of slavery, the South 
developed a task-oriented and pre- 
modern sense of time based on nature’s 
rhythms.” However, clock-regulated la- 
bor did emerge in the antebellum South 
largely because, like the North, the South 
embraced a capitalist worldview, which 
permitted the emergence of clock-depen- 
| dent time consciousness in a society 
largely absent of wage labor. 

Planters and industrialists ran their 
businesses in startlingly similar ways. 
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Both sought to conserve time and maxi- 
mize labor by measuring it. Industrialists 
measured work by factory clocks, while 
planters took their portable timepieces 
into the fields to time tasks and ensure 
their completion on schedule.? New jus- 
tifications for discipline emerged as over- 
seers punished those who violated the 
clock’s authority. In the North, the wage, 
and in some cases the whip, enforced 
clock regulated time, as dollars were de- 
ducted and lashes added for minutes lost. 
Unable for the most part to deduct wages 
southern planters turned, as did some in- 
dustrialists, exclusively to the whip.* 
Other southern employers deducted 
dollars for time lost. Wage labor was not 
alien to the South, It existed, but not as 
the region’s main economic system. Con- 
struction, agriculture, and industry of- 
fered jobs that paid by the amount of time 
worked or by the amount of material pro- 
duced. In 1834, for example, Sea Island 
planters James Hamilton Cooper and Mr. 
Nightingale hired Irish laborers to build 
a canal connecting Brunswick, Georgia, 
with the Altamaha River at a rate of 
twenty dollars a month. Industries such 
as Richmond’s Tredegar Ironworks also 


embraced wage labor; if slaves “worked 
overtime or turned out more than their 
required amount of piecework, they 
could earn money for themselves.” Other 
southern industries, like Georgia’s Co- 
lumbus Cotton, utilized female wage la- 
bor, while planters used wages to secure 
overseers or additional slaves during pe- 
riods of intense labor. > Clearly, as histo- 
rian Mark Smith argues, Southerners 
possessed the context necessary to de- 
velop a clock-conscious society, and by 
1830 were using the clock to reinforce a 
conservative, organic, social order.® 

The clock, however, was not the only 
temporality within which Americans 
functioned. God’s time and nature fre- 
quently disrupted the authority of the 
clock, forcing Americans to operate 
within multiple temporalities. Rural 
Americans rose earlier and labored later 
to take advantage of summer’s daylight. 
On Richard Eppes’ Virginia plantation 
slaves were permitted “three quarters of 
an hour” for breakfast, and “one hour and 
a quarter to dine from the month of Oc- 
tober until April,” and “{o]ne hour to 
breakfast and three quarters to dine from 
April until October.” Factory owners also 
altered their hours in accor- 
dance with the season. At 
William W. Young’s Brandy- 
wine, Delaware, factory, for 
example, work began “at 5 
o'clock in the summer and 
ended at sunset allowing 1/2 
hour for break and 1-1/2 
[hours for] dinner; winter 
Northern and Southern 
industries, such as Richmond’s 
Tredegar Ironworks (left) and the 
Vermont machine shop (below), 
embraced wage labor. 
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work from daylight till 8 or 9 o’clock 
P.M.”’ While factory work remained the 
same regardless of the season, seasonal 
time dictated the nature of work on 
American farms and plantations. April 
signified the start of cotton planting and 
the hoeing of rice on South Carolina and 
Georgia plantations. In Maine, May in- 
dicated that field peas were ready for sow- 
ing, while South Carolinians and Geor- 
gians had to wait until November to 
complete the same task. November was 
also the month that Virginians finished 


| their corn harvest, and Michigan’s farm- 


ers planted winter spinach, pruned fruit 
trees, and sowed rhubarb seeds.® The sea- 
sonal nature of these agricultural tasks 
provided a rhythm to rural life but not 
necessarily predictability, as nature often 
disrupted and reordered agricultural 
tasks. 

Rain in February 1844 forced Tho- 
mas B. Chaplin to “[p]ut all hands shell- 
ing corn, as ... the weather was too bad 
for them to work” outside on his St. 
Helena’s Island, South Carolina, planta- 
tion. Such was also the case in July 1844 
as rains forced western New York farm- 
ers to delay their wheat harvest. Rice 
planters were especially vulnerable to the 
whims of nature, as tides dictated when 
work could be done. In March 1847 the 
tides forced the rice threshers on Charles 
Manigault’s Georgia plantation to stop 
“after the 4 or 5 hour day tide” and find 
other work to fill the hours.” American 
life generally, and rural life specifically, 
required participation in multiple times 
ruled by nature and completed within the 
contours of the clock. It also required par- 
ticipation in and recognition of God’s 
time. 

God’s time, backed by morality and 
law, regulated the actions of antebellum 
Americans on Sunday. As the Boston In- 
dependent put it in November 1851, the 
Sabbath was “a day of nourishment and 
enjoyment [which] prepare[d] both the 
mind and body for the labors of the 
week.” Not surprisingly, tranquility and 
worship were to reign and Sabbath- 
breaking was frowned upon. North Caro- 
lina yeoman Basil Armstrong Thomasson 
agreed, He abstained from Sabbath labor 
and attended religious services at 11:00 
a.m. each Sunday. On the Allston Plan- 
tation in South Carolina, like most ante- 
bellum plantations, the Sabbath was “the 
only day on which the laborer rested.”'” 
The same pattern held true for most 


Americans. While Americans generally 
labored five or six days a week, the Sab- 
bath demanded that attention be turned 
to—and time be spent on—the worship 
of God. 

Antebellum America also featured 
personal times. Lacking standard time, 
each individual, town, village, plantation, 
factory, and household set its own time, 
thus making time not only personal but 
highly contingent. Albany, New York, for 
example, “was one minute and one sec- 
ond ahead of New York City; Baltimore 
was ten minutes and 27 seconds be- 
hind.”!! Before the Civil War, such dis- 
crepancies mattered little, as Americans 
simply reset their timepieces to match the 
local time. 

For some antebellum Americans life 
was also governed by institutional times, 
as penitentiaries attempted to rehabili- 
tate criminals by forcing them to incul- 
cate habits of labor, industry, and thrift. 
The clock and the calendar were the 
mechanisms by which this was to be 
achieved, and the Auburn and Pennsyl- 
vania systems were the ways in which it 
was to be implemented. The Auburn sys- 
tem required prisoners to sleep alone and 
work together during the day in complete 
silence, whereas the Pennsylvania system 
required prisoners to spend a week in 
forced idleness so that they would learn 
that labor was a more pleasant alterna- 
tive. 

While the calendar dictated the du- 
ration of a prisoner's incarceration, the 
clock ordered the day. A typical prison 
day began at the New Hampshire State 
Prison at 4:30 a.m. Prisoners worked 
until 7:00 a.m., ate breakfast, worked 
from 8:00 a.m. to noon, had lunch, then 
worked until 7:00 p.m. As with other 
forms of labor, nature forced the read- 
justment of clock time. In 1804 the tim- 
ing of meals at the New Jersey State Peni- 
tentiary changed with the seasons. In 
winter, breakfast was served at 8:00 a.m., 
dinner at noon, and supper at 4:00 p.m., 
while in the summer breakfast was served 
at 9:00 a.m., dinner at noon, and supper 
at 6:00 p.m.'? Natural time reordered 
what were to be the regular and clock- 
driven routines of antebellum prison life, 
and forced prisoners to function in mul- 
tiple times. 

Antebellum Americans operated 
within a plurality of times governed by 
God, nature, personal times, and, in- 
creasingly, the clock. Civil War soldiers 


brought these understandings of time 
with them into camps and prisons, only 
to be subject to a new, complicated time. 
Battle time impinged on, overrode, and 
rearranged antebellum schedules. Me- 
chanical time lost some of its antebel- 
lum authority. When the cannons were 
silent, clock time—in combination with 
God’s time, natural times, and to a cer- 
tain extent personal times—ruled over 
soldiers. When the cannons boomed, 
however, watches and clocks lost the abil- 
ity to order society, and God’s time be- 
came increasingly secular in the face of 
battle. 

At the beginning of the war, both the 
Union and the Confederacy attempted to 
craft one monolithic time based on the 
clock and designed to create an orderly, 
precise, and modern war machine. From 
Monday to Saturday, clock time regulated 
work and leisure. For John Beatty and the 
men of the 3rd Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
the clock structured their day: 

Reville was at five; breakfast call, 

six; surgeon’s call, seven; drill, 

eight; recall, eleven; dinner 
twelve; drill again at four; recall, 
five; guard mounting, half-past 
five; first call for dress parade, six; 

second call, half- * 

past six; tattoo at 

nine, and taps at 

half-past. So the 

day goes round. 
Life for LeGrande James 
Wilson and the mem- 
bers of the Ist Missis- 


Right: Ambulance drill in the 
field. 

Below: The 96th 
Pennsylvania Battalion at 
drill. Soldiers drilled “except 
when the weather was not fit 
for it” 


sippi Volunteers differed little. Reveille 
occurred: 
at 5 a.m...breakfast 7; surgeon’s 
call, 8; guard mounting 9; squad 
drill or drilling in the manual of 
arms to 10; company drill to 11; re- 
cess—dinner 12m. From 2 to 4, 
company and regimental drill, 
which generally was prolonged to 
5 dress parade, 6; supper, 7; taps 9. 
The clock monopolized and ordered sol- 
diers’ time. In addition to regular respon- 
sibilities, it scheduled soldiers’ guard, 
sentinel, and picket duties. 

In the antebellum era, time had 
been multiple and flexible, allowing ci- 
vilians the freedom, in most cases, to or- 
ganize their own time. In the army, such 
was not the case, and soldiers were un- 
comfortable with the new regimentation 
of their time. The adjustment was a dif- 
ficult one, as New Yorker Elias Winans 
Price observed. “I don’t have any time 
to myself?’ he wrote in March 1863. I 
“rlise at 5 a.m., [am] on my feet all day, 
and sometimes until 9 & 10 at night.” 
Confederate James Campbell shared 
Price’s frustration and no doubt spoke 
for many soldiers when he wrote that 
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“[o]ne would suppose that I have an 
abundance of time to myself, but that is 
not the case.”3 

In Civil War prisons, those in charge 
used the clock to order the day, just as 
military officials did in army camps. Pris- 
oners, however, responded in radically 
different ways than did their non-captive 
comrades to such regimentation. While 
soldiers complained that the clock 
robbed them of time, prisoners were un- 
comfortable with the amount of spare 
time that prison life afforded them. Be- 
cause prison officials abandoned antebel- 
lum rehabilitory missions, captives spent 
much of their time idle. For men who 
had, before the war, run their lives by the 
clock and who were inculcated with an- 
tebellum notions of thrift and industry, 
prison life was a difficult adjustment. 

The removal of their timepieces 
upon entry signified the beginning of 
prisoners’ adjustment from antebellum 
temporal realities to the new realities of 
captivity. Prisoners were relieved of their 
watches—timepieces in prisons had no 
currency because they had no purpose. 
Institutional time, governed by the 
prison’s clock, eliminated personal times. 
Indeed, Civil War prisoners heard time 


rather than saw it. At Andersonville, the 
guards “[c]alled the hour of the night and 
the number of their post ... around the 
pen every hour from dark to daylight.” 
Consequently, at Camp Douglas, a prison 
near Chicago, Illinois, the word “time- 
piece” referred to “a ball and chain ... 
clasped about the ankle,” rather than a 
watch. Prisoners called these contrap- 
tions their “time pieces,” for it was insti- 
tutional time, as articulated through the 
clock, that determined their release and 
ordered their lives.!* 

At the Confederacy’s Libby Prison in 
Richmond, Virginia, roll call “com- 
mence[d] at seven o’clock A.M.” Officers 
were served breakfast at 9:00 a.m., din- 
ner at 1:00 p.m., and supper at 6:00 p.m., 
while privates were furnished breakfast 
at 10:00 a.m. and supper at 7:00 p.m. The 
prison gates were “to be closed at six p.m.” 
and “all lights, except hospitals” were to 
be “extinguished by nine o’clock p.m.” 
Union prisons reflected this same dedi- 
cation to and dependence on clock time. 
At Camp Douglas, the clock mandated 
that the bugler summon prisoners “twice 
each day at 6:30 [a.m.] and at 6 p.m.” Roll 
call was at 7:00 a.m. and breakfast was 
served to some inmates at 7:30 a.m. and 
others at 8:00 a.m. Sick call 
was held at 9:00 a.m. and 
lunch was served at 1:00 p.m. 
Another roll call com- 
mended at 3:00 p.m. with 


Prisoners were relieved of their 
watches—timepieces in prisons 
had no currency because they had 
no purpose. At left, Union soldiers 
await accommodations in Libby 
Prison. Below, the southwest view 
of Andersonville prison. 
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lights out by 9:00 p.m.!° Clock time, in 
the absence of battle, ordered prison life 
just as it ordered camp life. 

Prisoners, however, complained that 
the time between institutionally sched- 
uled tasks violated their prewar tempo- 
ralities. In the antebellum era, Americans 
dedicated themselves to purging habits 
of indolence and sloth that came from 
wasting time. In prisons, however, time 
hung heavily, largely because the nature 
of prison life forced indolence. In the 
words of Confederate John Copley, pris- 
oners at Camp Douglas “had little to oc- 
cupy their time.”!® 

Prisoners frequently complained of 
their condition. Robert H. Kellogg mused 
that “[t]he indolence and monotony 
which characterized these days was un- 
pleasant in the extreme.” C.B. Fairchild 
griped that prisoners were “passing away 
our time to no purpose.” Captives 
struggled to reconcile their antebellum 
dedication to time, thrift, and industry 
with their current situation of forced in- 
dolence and sloth. They struggled with 
how to “quicken the sluggish hours” of 
their incarceration. Some prisoners aban- 
doned their antebellum temporal convic- 
tions in the face of prison life. They re- 
jected the prewar practices of time-thrift 
and industry and instead “filled their 
empty time” with whittling, smoking, 
gambling, wrestling, romping, fighting, 
playing cards, and baseball. For other in- 
mates the tenets of time-discipline were 
so embedded that institutional time 
failed to purge them completely of their 
antebellum inclinations. Sergeant A. P. 
Schurtz refused to abandon his dedica- 
tion to punctuality, time-thrift, and in- 
dustry. Although prison life stripped 
Schurtz of his temporal independence, he 
employed the clock to schedule his day, 
much as he had before the war. During 
his incarceration, he reserved the hours 
between noon to 4:00 p.m. each day for 
his “war of extermination” against the 
vermin and lice that infested the prison.'7 
Regardless of whether prisoners aban- 
doned their antebellum understandings 
of time or clung closer to them in the face 
of prison life, incarceration forced Civil 
War soldiers to reconfigure their under- 
standing and use of time and to abide by 
institutional time, as articulated through 
the clock. 

While the clock regulated camp and 
prison life, not all respected its author- 
ity. Soldiers and prisoners found it diffi- 


cult to surrender their temporal indepen- 
dence completely. In January 1862 Lieu- 
tenant Nathan Whiting of the 21st Ala- 
bama Infantry kept “some men on guard 
five hours, instead of two.” He was court 
martialled for substituting his under- 
standing of clock time for that mandated 
by the military complex. That same year 
at Camp Curtis, Missouri, the clock de- 
manded silence after 8:00 p.m. Two Irish 
members of the lowa Greyhounds as- 
serted their temporal independence— 
they ignored the aural authority of the 
clock and continued to talk past the ap- 
pointed time, and were punished for their 
transgressions.'® 

This same clash between personal 
times learned in the antebellum era and 
institutional time continued within Civil 
War prisons, as captives struggled with 
their understanding of time ownership. 
At the Union’s Camp Chase prison in 
Ohio, on December 19, 1863, Private F. 
Allen, a sentinel, ordered prisoners in 
mess No. 10 to extinguish their lights 
between the hours of 10:00 p.m. and mid- 
night. The inmates refused. Allen re- 
sponded by firing 

his rifle into the building wound- 

ing a prisoner in the arm.... On 

the night of November 16, 1863 

the lights in mess 49 were still lit 

at about 11 P.M. Pvt. John White, 

a sentinel called loudly several 

times to extinguish the light and 

was not heeded... .he fired into the 

building killing one prisoner in- 

stantly.... The lights [were] then 

put out in time.... 


The authority of the clock had to be re- 
spected.! 

In some cases, however, sidereal time 
routinely subverted the authority of the 
clock and complicated the punctual 
completion of daily tasks. Because sol- 
diers understood natural time and had 
experienced its subversion to clock time 
during the antebellum era, such disrup- 
tions produced little anxiety. A storm in 


Above right; Confederate soldiers engage in a 
snowball fight. Snowball warfare between 
brigades was common in both armies when 
winter weather disrupted drilling. 


Right: Prisoners filled their empty time with 
whittling, smoking, gambling, wrestling, romping, 
fighting, playing cards, and baseball. In this 
illustration, Union prisoners at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, pass time in a baseball game. 


July 1862 forced Ira Petitt and the men 
of the Union V Corps to repudiate all 
clock-regulated tasks at Fort Indepen- 
dence, Massachusetts, save dress parade 
at sunset. Robert Masten Holmes and his 
24th Mississippi Infantry Regiment 
drilled “except when the weather was not 
fit for it.” For Michael Cunningham and 
the 18th Wisconsin Infantry, snow rou- 
tinely disrupted drilling, as when it “was 
so deep on [the] parade ground” of 
Milwaukee’s Camp Trowbridge that the 
men “could not get through it.” The ob- 
servations of a member of the 6th Penn- 
sylvania Infantry clearly apply to all Civil 
War camps—‘“when the weather was 
fair...no time passed unemployed, 
but...in consequence of inclemency of 
the weather...drill[ing] has been almost 
entirely dispensed with.””” 

While nature’s disruption of the 
clock’s authority produced little anxiety 
among Civil War soldiers, such was not 
the case with the Sabbath. God’s time 
mandated, as it had in the antebellum era, 
the abandonment of labor and the tran- 
quil worship of God on Sundays. Initially, 
Confederate and Union soldiers reserved 


| Sundays as unofficial days of rest and 


worship, thus making the work of war in- 
appropriate. Because battle time sub- 
verted God’s time in an offensive, if not 
heretic manner, Union and Confederate 
officials declared the Sabbath a day of 
peace. Lincoln, Davis, and their generals 
repeatedly ordered that the integrity of 
the Sabbath be retained in the face of war. 
Ideally, church services were conducted, 
silence prevailed, and soldiers worked to 
renew their souls through worship and 
contemplation of God. 

Despite the words of men and the 
will of God, the war disrupted antebel- 
lum understandings of the Sabbath and 
promoted the secularization of Sundays. 
Sabbath observance in camps and pris- 
ons were contingent on enforcement by 
commanders, but more importantly on 
the absence of battle. New York engineer 
Thomas James Owens suggested that his 
commander was able to preserve the 
tranquility of the Sabbath in their camp, 
as “there [was] no work going on and the 
men show|ed] respect for the Sabbath by 
refraining from the usual sports.” Hugh 
White of the 4th Virginia Infantry found 
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Owens’ observations to be pure bunk. 
White was uncomfortable with his 
camp’s abandonment of antebellum un- 
derstandings of the Sabbath, for Sundays 
were “the busiest day of the week. Some 
were cooking others cutting wood.” At 
Camp Cameron in Lynnfield, Massachu- 
setts, George Hitchcock of the 21st Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry awoke on his “first 
Sabbath in camp” to a disturbing and 
heretic site. There were “swarms of Sab- 
bath-breakers” and “[n]o religious exer- 
cises were held.” Instead, there was a 
“great deal of drunkenness and many ar- 
rests during the day have made the sa- 
cred hours seem profane.” Many soldiers, 
such as Winston Stephen of the 2nd 
Florida Cavalry, were disturbed that Sun- 
day “was the same as any other day.”?! 
Battle conspired against those sol- 
diers who attempted to distinguish Sun- 
days from other days of the week, and in- 
truded to disrupt the clock-regulated 
nature of camp life and the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. On the morning of April 6, 
1862, the men of the 12th Iowa were en- 


a sy 


joying this Sabbath until “the startling cry 
rang through the calm—‘Fall in 12th 
Iowa’ ‘Fall In.” Sunday movement, while 
disconcerting and disruptive, soon came 
to be expected; in the words of a mem- 
ber of the 106th Pennsylvania Infantry, 
“we shall move to-morrow; seeing it will 
be [the] Sabbath.”?? 

By May 29, 1864, James J. Hartley of 
the 122nd Ohio Infantry clearly recog- 
nized and accepted the contingent nature 
of Sabbath observance when he wrote, 
“This is the Sunday and everything has 
the appearance of passing off quietly. 
There has been little fighting done on 
Sunday in this campaign.... Grant ap- 
pears to be determined not to fight on 
this day unless the rebs force him to it.” 
The rebels certainly complied, as Abial 
Edwards of the 2nd Maine ruminated on 
October 16, 1864: “Tis the Sabbath beau- 
tiful Sabbath when all worldly thoughts 
are supposed to be laid aside and rest for 
all. But how different it is here [near 
Middleton, Virginia] today. Last night at 
12 orders came to be in line to repel an 
attack from the rebels at 5 
* this morning.”» Battle time 
clearly subordinated all other 


Lincoln, Davis, and their generals 
repeatedly ordered that the 
integrity of the Sabbath be retained 
in the face of war. Left: Adalbert 
John Volck’s portrait of Confederate 
~ Worship titled “Prayer in Stonewall 
Jackson's Camp.” Below: Father 

= Thomas H. Mooney performs 
Sunday morning mass in the camp 
of the 69th New York State Militia. 
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activities, and in doing so reordered and 
eroded the integrity of the Sabbath, much 
to the concern of many soldiers. 

In Civil War prisons, inmates expe- 
rienced a similar sense of dislocation over 
the violation of God’s time. Confederate 
John Copley suggested that the secular- 
ization and “desecration” of the Sabbath 
was a response to the nature of prison life, 
which he reasoned cut soldiers off “from 
the moral and religious influences of 
home” and made God’s time a burden to 
endure. Without the legal and religious 
mechanisms of the antebellum era, God’s 
time became a burden to endure. Prison- 
ers sought to rid themselves of the “mo- 
notony of the Sabbath” by killing time. 
At Libby Prison some inmates had “no re- 
gard for the Sabbath” they played cards 
and engaged in sports as if Sunday was 
“the same as a week day.” Other inmates 
attempted to maintain their prewar dedi- 
cation to God’s time despite the grim and 
graphic realities of prison life. Joseph 
Barbiére praised the inmates at Ohio’s 
Camp Chase: “On the Sabbath ... the 
thousand officers retire to their rooms, or 
promenade, no cards or ball playing, no 
rioting nor shouting, but regular and full 
attendance at the morning and evening 
services, and a universal reign of quiet and 
decorum.” At Parish Prison in New Or- 
leans, Union captives attempted to repli- 
cate Sundays of the antebellum era by 
scheduling morning prayers at 9:00 a.m. 
and Bible class at 1:00 p.m.*4 

Prisoners and soldiers were con- 
cerned when battle time intruded on the 
Sabbath and disrupted the clock-regu- 
lated nature of life. In camps, soldiers 
griped that battle time destroyed clock- 
regulated patterns of work, leisure, slum- 
ber, and meals. Soldiers were forced to 
abandon their prewar sleep schedules and 
embrace those set by battle. Conse- 
quently, uninterrupted slumber became 
a particularly precious commodity. James 
Sawyer of the 6th Connecticut com- 
plained that he and his fellow soldiers had 
“slept but a little when an officer ... or- 
dered [them] to put on knapsacks and 
load [their] muskets” in preparation for 
battle. The battle did not occur, and Saw- 
yer “was ordered back to bed.” Sleep 
proved similarly elusive to Henry C. Wall 
of the 23rd North Carolina, who was 
“sleeping well” on the night of April 13, 
1862, “when a successive noise of cannon 
{woke him] about 2 o'clock.” Confeder- 
ate James Williams complained in May 


1862 that a battle permitted him to sleep 
“from ten minutes past twelve till two— 
not quite two hours.” No wonder Con- 
federate Aristede Hopkins found it odd 
that on October 24, 1864, his comrades 
“slept ... till daylight (quite an unusual 
thing).”2> 

Just as battle time altered hours of 
work and sleep, it also disrupted clock- 
regulated meal times and erased antebel- 
lum distinctions between work and lei- 
sure. In September 1862 Justin Silliman 
of the 17th Connecticut had his break- 
fast hour forcibly rescheduled by battle 
to 4:00 a.m. John Price Kepner of the 6th 
Pennsylvania complained of preparing “a 
hasty breakfast” on September 19, 1864, 
at 2:00 a.m. before immediately march- 
ing to battle. While battle rescheduled 
meals, it also conflated work and leisure. 
C.H. Richardson of the 26th Massachu- 
setts was in the middle of a letter to his 
sisters on June 26, 1861, when he “had to 
leave off and go,” for it was “[d]uty first 
and fun afterwards” for him and his com- 
rades. South Carolinian James Lowndes 
nicely summed up battle time’s conflation 
of work and leisure in an 1861 letter to 
his cousin Mattie: “I have really not hada 
moment but I could call my own we have 
been in constant motion.””° 

Lowndes’ comments are telling. They 
imply that Civil War soldiers continu- 
ously struggled to adjust to new tempo- 
ralities. While in the antebellum era men 
owned their time, during the war all time 
belonged to the military. Lowndes, like 
many soldiers, had trouble reconciling his 
antebellum understandings of time own- 
ership with the new realities of war. When 
there were lulls in battle, the clock’s au- 
thority ruled camps and prisons. When 
battles raged, battle time reordered all 
activities and emerged as the ultimate ar- 
biter of time. John Henry Pardington of 
the Iron Brigade realized battle time’s 
authority when he acknowledged that 
“[w]e expect to march every minute. We 
expect to be in a fight every day and ev- 
ery [hJour.” George Stanley Dewey of the 
Ist North Carolina echoed Pardington’s 
sentiments. On April 12, 1862, Dewey was 
prepared “[t]o move in a minute should 
the Yankees make a dash at” us. Eugene 
Marshall summed up the power of battle 
to reorganize all other forms of time 
when he wrote on March 9, 1865: “I have 
been doing nothing for two or three days 
except waiting which is the great business 
of the soldier’s life.””” 


Waiting, especially for parole, was 
also the great business of prison life. In- 
mates openly acknowledged that their 
freedom depended on battle time rather 
than the clock or personal understand- 
ings of time. In essence, when it came to 
freedom prisoners surrendered their no- 
tions of temporal ownership in favor of 
the time of battle. Bernhard Domschcke 
of the 26th Wisconsin Infantry expressed 
such sentiments while interned in Libby 
Prison: 

Through August and September we 
awaited the fulfillment of our wish. 
In vain. Then we explained away its 
postponement: Our government 
did not want to exchange before the 
autumn campaign ended, For a re- 
turn to the enemy a large number 
of well-cared-for prisoners would 
strengthen him with troops, fit for 
service—against ours. We thus 
rested assured that, come winter, 
we'd get out of this trap. 


Domschcke recognized the role that 
battle time played on prisoners’ releases 
and embraced it. S. $. Boggs of the 21st 
Illinois Infantry also emphasized the 
power of battle time. He realized that if 
rebel exchange demands had d 
been met, 


Right: Soldiers were forced to 
abandon their prewar sleep ; 
schedules and embrace those set by |= 
battle time. Edwin Forbes sketched 
an exhausted soldier at Petersburg 

during the siege. 

Below: Passing time was “the great 

business of the soldier’s life.” In this 
illustration a regiment waits for the 
order to march. 
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Sherman would not have marched 
through Georgia nor Grant have 
taken Richmond for at least one 
or two years more. For this reason: 
Out of the ninety-four thousand 
held by the Rebels, the Union 
army would not have got over 
twenty-thousand fighting men, 
while on the other hand the North 
held two hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand of the best mate- 
rial of the Southern army, which 
nearly all to a man regardless of 
their paroles, would have been put 
against Grant and Sherman, and 
to have met and dislodged these 
old Confederate soldiers from 
their position of defense, our gov- 
ernment would have been com- 
pelled to call out at least four hun- 
dred thousand fresh troops.”* 


With official exchanges ended, prisoners 
relied on and accepted the fact that only 
the exigencies of battle could free them. 

As Federal armies advanced farther 
into rebel territory, battle time increas- 
ingly disrupted the routines of prison life. 
During Sherman’s march to the sea, 
northern prisoners in Charleston, South 
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Carolina, endured the city’s bombard- 
ment by Union forces. According to J. 
Madison Drake of the 9th New Jersey, the 
bombardment disrupted what were to be 
the regular and clock-driven routines of 
prison life. Drake complained that it “pre- 
vented sleep, and a very wakeful time I 
had until I became accustomed to the 
din.” Sherman’s incursion forced H.A. 
Johnson to lament over the disruption of 
his clock-regulated prison routine. On 
October 5, 1864, “[w]ithout an hour’s no- 
tice,” Johnson and several hundred in- 
mates were removed from Sherman’s 
projected path and transported from 
Charleston to Columbia. When Sherman 
threatened Columbia in December 1864, 
battle time once again disrupted what 
were to be the punctual and orderly 
clock-regulated routines of prison life. 
On December 12 prisoners at Columbia 
“received orders from the rebel officer in 
command to ‘pack up’ for a move.” Al- 
though officials “claimed it was for 
humanity’s sake,” Union prisoner Fitz 
Fuzzlebug wisely acknowledged that hu- 
manity “was a rare virtue, [and] at once 
concluded” that battle time was at work 
and General Sherman was on his way to 
Columbia. On February 14, 1865, pris- 
oners at Columbia’s Asylum Prison had 
“the monotony of that miserable exist- 
ence ... broken.” They “heard in the dis- 
tance the booming of artillery” and knew 
that “Sherman was approaching.” Their 
captors knew the same thing, and re- 
moved the men to Charlotte, North 
Carolina. By mid-February 1865 Sher- 
man’s troops threatened Florence, South 
Carolina, and once again destroyed the 
clock-regulated routines of the prison— 
the “Rebels sent all prisoners who could 
walk or stand on their feet to Goldsboro, 
North Carolina.”?? 

Such disruptions caused prisoners 
anxiety, but not over temporal owner- 
ship. Prisoners were understandably anx- 
ious about changing locations. They were 
not, however, concerned or conflicted 
over who owned or organized their time. 
Inmates abandoned their antebellum 
temporalities and embraced the time of 
battle. Most recognized, and openly and 
readily acknowledged, that their freedom 
was contingent on the events on the 
battlefield, rather than on clock or per- 
sonal times. 

While Union and Confederate offi- 
cials attempted to co-opt the clock’s au- 
thority to organize Civil War camps and 


prisons, soldiers and inmates struggled 
to abandon their antebellum under- 
standings of time. The clash between per- 
sonal times and clock and institutional 
times troubled most soldiers. But they 
eventually adjusted to the clock schedul- 
ing work, leisure, and, to a certain extent, 
God’s time. The clock’s loss of hegemony 
in the face of battle time, however, com- 
plicated soldiers’ ideas about time own- 
ership. When the cannons were silent, the 
ticks of the clock coordinated and or- 
dered activities in camps and prisons, but 
when the cannons boomed, all times lost 
their authorities. Soldiers and prisoners 
found battle time’s disruption of the Sab- 
bath and clock-regulated patterns wor- 
risome. Inmates, however, acknowledged 
and embraced battle time’s role in secur- 
ing their freedom. All in all, the Civil War 
forced soldiers and prisoners to face their 
anxieties over temporal ownership and 
to reconfigure their understanding and 
use of time. In the end, antebellum tem- 
poral authorities were subsumed by the 
demands of battle. 
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Sherman's March to the Sea disrupted what were to be the 
punctual and orderly clock-regulated routines of life for many Union prisoners. 
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CURTIS MILBOURN 
AND STEVE BOUNDS 


IN MARCH 1864 UNION FORCES INVADED 
WESTERN LOUISIANA AND SOUTHERN AR- 
KANSAS, initiating the Red River Cam- 
paign. The campaign’s goals were military, 
political, and economic in nature. The im- 
mediate military objective was Shreveport, 
Louisiana 


the Trans-Mississippi theatre—the suc- 
cessful occupation of which would con- 
solidate the Union’s control of Louisiana, 
place the Federals in a position to invade 


Confederate headquarters of | 


Texas, and give the Unionists access to | 


western Louisiana’s cotton. 


THE BATTLE 


Major General Nathaniel P. Banks 


commanded the Union’s invading army | 


in Louisiana, a hodgepodge of elements 
from four infantry corps—XII, XVI, 
XVII, and X1X—plus a division of cav- 
alry, a total of thirty thousand men, 
However, the XVEand XVII Corps were 


on loan from the Army of the Tennes- 


see and were expected to be returned in 
time to participate in the move against 
Atlanta. 


} 


| 


} 


A number of problems plagued the | 
Federals from the campaign’s outset. The} 
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commanding generals were unfamiliar 
with one another and not “thoroughly 
in harmony,’ and the various infantry 
corps had “great jealousies of each other.” 
Worse, according to one Union general, 
many of the officers had little confidence 
in Nathaniel P. Banks.' Adding to the in- 
vaders difficulties, the army was expected 
to cooperate with Rear Admiral David D. 
Porter’s Federal fleet sailing up the Red 
River. 

Major General Richard Taylor, a 
brash and calculating officer, com- 


OF PLEASANT HILL 


manded the Confederate forces in west- 
ern Louisiana. He had come to the state 
in late 1862 and had consistently taken 
the measure of Banks and the Federals. 
Nonetheless, Northern superiority in 
numbers and material had eventually 
forced Taylor to give up more and more 
ground in western Louisiana. As the cam- 
paign commenced, Banks and Porter 
stood poised to drive Taylor out of Loui- 
siana or annihilate him, 

Initially, the Federal army and navy 
moved easily up the Red River. Fort 


DeRussy was captured, and Alexandria, 
Natchitoches, and Grand Ecore were oc- 
cupied. Then, on April 6, Banks’ army left 
the protection of Porter’s fleet and 
marched inland, toward the villages of 
Pleasant Hill and Mansfield. The follow- 
ing day, Union and Confederate cavalry 
clashed sharply at Wilson’s Farm and 


| Carroll’s Mill. On April 8 the rebels drew 


the Union vanguard along the Old Stage 
road, a constricted trail cut through a 


| dense pine forest, tothe Moss Plantation 
' just south of Mansfield; where Richard 


Taylor’s men soundly thrashed the Union 
cavalry and XIII Corps. Nightfall and the 
arrival of the XIX Corps prevented further 
damage to the invaders. 

Despite the beating the Unionists had 
suffered at Mansfield, Banks was encour- 
aged by the stand of Brigadier General 
William H. Emory’s XIX Corps at Pleas- 
ant Grove. Emory’s stubborn defense had 
stopped the victorious rebels and salvaged 
what was otherwise a disastrous day for 
the Union army. Banks considered concen- 


' trating his entire army, and sent orders to 


Federal infantry and artillery fire into Major General Richard 
Taylor's Confederates at the Battle of Pleasant Hill. 


Brigadier General Andrew Jackson Smith 
to march the XVI Corps to Pleasant 
Grove.” 

At 9:00 p.m. a council of war was 
held. Among those in attendance were 
Banks, Major General William B. 
Franklin, Brigadier General Albert L. Lee, 
Brigadier General Charles Stone, and 
Brigadier General William Dwight. 
Dwight, a division commander in the 
XIX Corps, expressed doubt that Smith 
would arrive at Pleasant Grove before 
sunrise. Others indicated that Pleasant 
Grove did not have an adequate water 
supply to support all the men and ani- 
mals of the Federal army. Further, it was 
pointed out that the Union cavalry was 
shaken and the XIII Corps shattered. 
Banks was convinced to change his mind, 
and at 10:00 p.m. he ordered his army to 
concentrate at Pleasant Hill, fifteen miles 
southeast of Pleasant Grove. 

At midnight Emory abandoned 
Pleasant Grove and retreated along the 
Old Stage road. Dwight commanded the 
Federal rearguard and reported, “My bri- 


| Dwight’s First Brigade was on the right 


>. 
om" 


gade retired in perfect silence, and the 
enemy knew nothing of its having left.” 
However, a New York soldier recalled, 
“The men were so worn with fatigue that 
they showed no disposition to talk... 
Many in the darkness fell out by the way, 
and were taken prisoners.” Dwight gath- 
ered up as many stragglers as possible 
during the retreat, and it was not until 
shortly after 9:00 a.m., as Confederate 
cavalry began to nip at their heels, that 
the men of the XIX Corps arrived in 
Pleasant Hill. There they found a rested | 
XVI Corps and Colonel Oliver Gooding’s 
Fifth Cavalry Brigade. Gooding’s regi- 
ments—the 2nd New York Veteran, 18th 
New York, and a detachment of the 3rd _| 
Rhode Island—marched up the Old Stage 
road to delay the pursuing Confederate 
cavalry, but at a cost of forty casualties.‘ 
On the western edge of Pleasant Hill 
Emory swung the XIX Corps around. 


of the Old Stage road, positioned atop a 
wooded ravine that ran parallel to it. 
Brigadier General James W. McMillan’s 
Second Brigade was 
posted west of Dwight’s | 
brigade, to the left of 

the Old Stage road. 

Four guns of the 25th | 


| 
Major General Nathaniel P. | 
Banks (far left) and Major 
General Richard Taylor. 
Below: The April 7, 1864, 
clash between Union and 
Confederate cavalry at | 
Wilson's Farm. 
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New York Artillery Battery were one hun- 
dred yards forward of McMillan’s bri- 
gade, and to the right of the road. Colo- 
nel Lewis Benedict’s Third Brigade 
positioned itself well to the left and rear 
of McMillan, in a slight depression. 
Emory was notified that the XVI Corps 
would relieve the tired XIX Corps.° 

At 10:00 a.m. Colonel William T. 
Shaw’s Second Brigade, XVI Corps, re- 
placed McMillan’s men, who withdrew to 
a reserve position behind Dwight. To the 
right of the 25th New York Artillery was 
a ridge that “completely commanded ... 
the town, and which also covered the ap- 
proach of the enemy.” Shaw immediately 
posted the 24th Missouri on the ridge, 
and with the remainder of his brigade he 
occupied McMillan’s former position to 
the left of and perpendicular to the Old 
Stage road, “in a dense thicket, with an 
old field in front dotted over with small 


| pines.” The 32nd Iowa was stationed on 


the left flank, the 27th Iowa on its right. 
The 14th Iowa stood just to the left of the 
Old Stage road, with three of its compa- 
nies to the right of the road. Shaw’s for- 
ward position left him unsupported. A 
large gap existed between Shaw’s left and 
Benedict's right, while Shaw’s right was 
beyond Dwight’s support. Nonetheless, 
Shaw felt his dispositions made “the po- 
sition better than the one occupied by the 
troops I relieved.” The 25th New York 
Artillery would aid Shaw. Four guns of 
Battery L, Ist United States Artillery, were 
sent to assist Benedict.® 

When further relief was not forth- 
coming, Emory sent a request for two 
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more brigades to relieve his men. He be- 
lieved his Third Brigade was in a “false 
position,” and he notified headquarters 


that help was needed on the left, where | 


his flank was “in the air and unsupported.” 
However, headquarters was already aware 
that Benedict’s “position was, unavoid- 
ably, a bad one.”’ No help was sent. 
Nonetheless, the forward Federal 
units were amply supported. The previ- 
ous day, Brigadier General Andrew Jack- 
son Smith had moved his detachment of 
the XVI Corps two miles south of Pleas- 
ant Hill. Although able to hear the sound 
of cannon at Mansfield, well to the north, 
Smith’s men had not been summoned to 
the battlefield. On the morning of April 
9 Smith marched his veterans into Pleas- 
ant Hill and formed them across the Old 
Stage road, on the slope opposite the for- 
ward Federal line. Now, in addition to 
Emory’s five thousand XIX Corps infan- 
trymen, nearly 8,000 soldiers from the 
XVI Corps awaited Richard Taylor.* 
Despite his numbers, Nathaniel 
Banks was in a bind. During the morn- 
ing he had assured Porter that he intended 
to resume the march to Shreveport later 
that day.” Yet the XVI Corps, temporarily 
attached to Banks’ command, was sup- 
posed to return to Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
within forty-eight hours. And Banks him- 
self had been ordered to prepare to march 
on Mobile, Alabama, by May 1. Another 
council of war was held. Opinions were 
divided, as some officers wanted to con- 
tinue the campaign while others urged 


that the army fall back. It was pointed out | 


that the ground forces could not count 
on the cooperation and support of 
Porter’s fleet on the Red River. Further, 
rumors abounded that Confederate ma- 
jor general John Bankhead Magruder was 
en route from Texas with ten thousand 
rebels.!° Banks pondered his options. 


* 


PLEASANT HILL WAS A PICTURESQUE VIL- 
LAGE, noted Philadelphia Press reporter 
John R. Young, set atop “a plateau that 
rises to a noticeable elevation above the 
country around. It was probably intended 
as a settlement of more than usual im- 


ey DE 


Right: Modern-day view of the Old Stage road. 
When the battle opened, Confederate gunners 
dueled with the men of the 25th New York 
Artillery, who were posted to the left of the road 
near the rise in the distance. 


portance, for I noticed an unfinished 
seminary, a church, a saw mill, many fine 
houses, and one or two that would have 
done credit to our Northern towns. The 
land was ina high state of cultivation, and 
every acre seemed to be traversed by 
ridges of ploughed soil.” The plateau was 
nearly surrounded by dense pine 
woods.!! 

The village served as a strategically 
important crossroads—the road between 
Natchitoches and Shreveport ran directly 
through it. One road ran east out of town 
to Blair’s Landing on the Red River. An- 
other road ran northwest to Logansport 
on the Sabine River. Yet another trail ran 
to the west and old Fort Jessup. 

But the Federals had no supplies to 
speak of in Pleasant Hill and for days 
Federal and Confederate forces in the 
area had used up any water that had been 


| collected in cisterns. Despite its hospi- 


| tachment from the XIII 


table appearance and strategic impor- 
tance, it was obvious that Pleasant Hill | 
would be untenable for any length of 
time. Banks decided to withdraw.'” 

The army’s lumber- 
ing supply train, escorted r 
by most of Brigadier 
General Albert L. Lee’s 
cavalry, the shattered de- 


Corps, and the four regi- 
ments of the Corps d’ 
Afrique, needed a head 


Brigadier General Andrew 
Jackson Smith (left) and 
Colonel Lewis Benedict. 


start on the road to Grand Ecore, where 


| a junction with the Federal fleet on the 


Red River could be formed. Banks deter- 
mined to hold Pleasant Hill long enough 
for the supply train to escape, and at 
10:00 a.m. it began its departure. How- 
ever, the train was estimated to extend 
fifteen miles from front to rear. It would 
take hours for the wagons to make good 
their escape.'? 

At least the weather was cooperat- 
ing. A correspondent from Philadelphia 
wrote that “the day was as bright and clear 
and fresh as a May day in the North, and 
the air was so bracing that the officers 
found their great-coats grateful.”"4 

The good weather and picturesque 
surroundings helped lull many of the 
Federals into a false sense of security. The 
command staff did not seem overly con- 
cerned. One reporter witnessed the com- 
manding general with his subordinates 
at one point during the day. Nathaniel 
Banks strolled about his headquarters, 
wearing “his light-blue overcoat buttoned 
closely around his chin.” He was accom- 


Roger D. Hunt 
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panied by William Franklin, “the ideal of 
a bold, daring, imperturbable soldier.” 
Charles O'Malley seemed calm but “was 
impatient to be in the midst of the fray.” 
Banks’ chief of staff, Charles Stone, “was 
sitting on a rail smoking cigarettes, and 
apparently more interested in the puffs 
of smoke that curled around him, than 
in the noise and bustle that filled the air.” 
A. J. Smith’s glasses gave him the appear- 
ance of a school master. The reporter 
noted some activity, writing that Rich- 
ard Arnold, the chief of artillery, was “the 
busiest of all.”!5 

In fact, none of the general officers 
remaining in Pleasant Hill were overly 
concerned about Richard Taylor’s Con- 
federates. Though the rebels had won a 
tremendous victory the day before, they 
were exhausted and would have had to 
reorganize, march twenty miles to Pleas- 
ant Hill, deploy, then attack, all of which 
seemed unlikely. “It was not expected that 
we should have any battle at Pleasant Hill 
that day,” commented Brigadier General 
Dwight. “None of the general officers, so 
far as I know, anticipated an attack.”!® 
The indifferent attitude of the Union 
army accounts for the poor positioning 
of the Yankees’ forward line. 

Contrary to the belief held by the 
Federal officers, Richard Taylor had no 
intention of allowing his defeated foe to 
escape. In the early morning hours of 
April 9 he ordered Major General Tho- 
mas Green to advance to Pleasant Hill 
and occupy the road between the village 
and Blair’s Landing, emphasizing to both 
Green and Major General John G. Walker 
that Banks must be pushed beyond Pleas- 
ant Hill. Taylor knew the Federal inva- 
sion force was in two parts; the main 
army was with Banks while Admiral 
David D. Porter’s fleet was on the Red 
River, somewhere above Blair’s Landing, 
with a detachment of the XVII Corps. 
Taylor hoped to keep the Federal columns 
separated so that they could be defeated 
in detail, and reasoned that if Banks was 
not vigorously pursued, he might reor- 


Right: The field through which Confederates of 
Brigadier General Thomas Waul’s and Colonel 
Horace Randal’s brigades advanced, their objective 
the Federals of Colonel William T. Shaw’s Second 
Brigade, who were posted in the woods at distant 
left-center. The Old Stage road, down which 
charged the Confederate cavalry of Brigadier 
Generals James Major and Hamilton Bee, is located 
just beyond the tree line at left. 
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ganize and “find courage to attempt a 
junction with his fleet at Blair’s Landing.” 
Further, Taylor believed that there was 
“nothing in our front but the troops we 
beat today, and the 19th corps all Yan- 
kees, whom we have always whipped.” 
Apparently Taylor did not realize that A.J. 
Smith’s relatively fresh corps was with 
Banks. In fact, Taylor expected Banks to 
evacuate Pleasant Hill before dawn.!” 
At daybreak on April 9 Tom Green’s 
cavalry was on the move. Brigadier Gen- 


eral Hamilton P. Bee spearheaded Green’s 
advance and noted “many prisoners 
(stragglers), and the whole extent of the 
road [was] marked with burning wagons 


_ and ambulances, arms thrown away, 


property abandoned, and every evidence 
of panic and disorder.” Colonel George 
W. Baylor of Brigadier General James P. 
Major’s cavalry division reported “every 
evidence of a disorderly retreat—burn- 
ing wagons, the dead and wounded scat- 
tered along the road. We captured many 
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CONFEDERATE ORDER OF BATTLE: PLEASANT HILL, APRIL 9, 1864 


ARMY OF WESTERN LOUISIANA 
Major General Richard Taylor 


FIRST INFANTRY DIVISION 
Major General John G. Walker 


First Brigade: Brigadier General Thomas N. Waul 
12th Texas Infantry Regiment; 18th Texas Infantry 
Regiment; 22nd Texas Infantry Regiment; 13th Texas 
Dismounted Cavalry Regiment; Haldeman’s Texas 
Battery 


Second Brigade: Colonel Horace Randal 
11th Texas Infantry Regiment; 14th Texas Infantry 
Regiment; 28th Texas Dismounted Cavalry Regiment; 
6th Texas Dismounted Cavalry Battalion; Daniel’s 
Texas Battery 


Third Brigade: Brigadier General William R. Scurry 
16th Texas Infantry Regiment; 17th Texas Infantry 
Regiment; 19th Texas Infantry Regiment; 16th Texas 
Dismounted Cavalry Regiment 


SECOND INFANTRY DIVISION 
Brigadier General Camille Polignac 


First Brigade: Colonel Henry Gray 
18th Louisiana Consolidated Infantry Regiment; 28th 
Louisiana Infantry Regiment; Consolidated Crescent 
Louisiana Infantry Regiment 


Second Brigade: Colonel Robert Stone 
15th Texas Infantry Regiment; 17th Texas 
Consolidated Dismounted Cavalry Regiment; 22nd 
Texas Dismounted Cavalry Regiment; 31st Texas 
Dismounted Cavalry Regiment; 34th Texas 
Dismounted Cavalry Regiment 
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ARKANSAS-MISSOURI COMMAND* 
Brigadier General Thomas J. Churchill 


CHURCHILL’S (ARKANSAS) DIVISION 


Brigadier General James C. Tappan 


Tappan’s Brigade: Colonel H. L. Grinsted 
19th (Dawson’s) and 24th Arkansas Con- 
solidated Infantry Regiment; 27th and 38th 
Arkansas Consolidated Infantry Regiment; 
33rd Arkansas Infantry Regiment 


Gause’s Brigade: Colonel Lucien C. Gause 

26th Arkansas Infantry Regiment; 32nd 
Arkansas Infantry Regiment; 36th Arkansas 
Infantry Regiment 


PARSON’S (MISSOURI) DIVISION 
Brigadier General Mosby M. Parsons 


First Brigade: Colonel John B. Clark 
8th Missouri Infantry Regiment; 9th Missouri 
Infantry Regiment 


Second Brigade: Colonel Simon P. Burns 
10th Missouri Infantry Regiment; 11th 
Missouri Infantry Regiment; 12th Missouri 
Infantry Regiment; 16th Missouri Infantry 
Regiment; 9th Missouri Sharpshooter 
Battalion 


Artillery Battalion: Major Joseph L. Brent 
Ist Confederate Regular (Louisiana) Battery; 
Grosse Tete Flying (Louisiana) Battery; 
Moseley’s Texas Battery; Pelican (Louisiana) 
Battery; St. Mary (Louisiana) Cannoneers; 
Wests’ Arkansas Battery 
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Museum of the Confederacy 


prisoners who were left in the retreat.” 
Another Texan recorded seeing “a dead 
negro in the road, in Yankee Uniform, 
over whom a hundred wagons have 
rolled. He is mangled until he has scarcely 
any semblance of the human shape.”!® 
Such sights only served to confirm the 
Southern belief that the Federal army was 
in full flight and in no condition to fight. 

By 9:00 a.m. Bee’s vanguard caught 
the Federal army about three miles 
northwest of Pleasant Hill. Oliver 
Gooding’s Union cavalry screened the 
infantry, steadily giving ground until they 
were within one mile of the village, when 
they broke contact with Bee’s horsemen. 


CAVALRY CORPS 


Major General Thomas Green 


MAJOR’S DIVISION 
Brigadier General James P. Major 
Lane’s Brigade: Colonel George W. Baylor 
Ist Texas Partisan Rangers Cavalry Regiment; 
2nd Texas Partisan Rangers Cavalry Regiment; 
2nd Texas Cavalry Regiment (Arizona Brigade); 
3rd Texas Cavalry Regiment (Arizona Brigade) 
Bagby’s Brigade: Colonel Arthur P. Bagby 
4th Texas Mounted Volunteers; 5th Texas Mounted 
Volunteers; 7th Texas Mounted Volunteers; 13th 
Texas Cavalry Battalion 


Virginia Histo 


Killed: 350 


Estimated CSA Casualties: 


Wounded: 850 


As the Confederate cavalry approached 
Pleasant Hill, they were surprised to see 
a “strong front presented by what was 
supposed to be a routed and retreating 
enemy.”!? 

After reconnoitering the forward 
Federal position, Bee concluded that 
“cavalry would have no business to 
charge such a line of battle.” When Green 
arrived, he made a personal reconnais- 
sance of the enemy’s line and agreed with 
Bee’s assessment. Green sent word back 
to Taylor, then awaited reinforcements.”” 

By 10:40 a.m. Taylor was within two 
miles of Pleasant Hill. Though admitting 
that Banks was “making something of a 


UNATTACHED BRIGADES: 

Bee’s Brigade: Brigadier General Hamilton P. Bee 
Ist Texas Cavalry Regiment; 26th Texas Cavalry 
Regiment; 37th Texas Cavalry Regiment 

Vincent’s Brigade: Colonel William Vincent 
2nd Louisiana Cavalry Regiment; 4th Louisiana 
Cavalry Regiment 

Horse Artillery: Major Oliver Semmes 
McMahan's Texas Battery; Nettles’ (Val Verde) 
Texas Battery 


* Note: Thomas J. Churchill’s command was 
unique in that it was composed of two divisions 
(Churchill's and Parsons’). However, 
both divisions fought side-by-side 
and needed to be coordinated dur- 
ing the assault at Pleasant Hill, a 
duty that fell to Churchill as the 
ranking officer. Tappan assumed 
direct command of Churchill's 
division. We have chosen to re- 
fer to the organization as the Ar- 
kansas-Missouri Command. 


Brigadier Generals James P. Major (far 
left) and Thomas J. Churchill. 


POW/MIA: 426 Total: 1,626 


_ 
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stand here for the purpose of gaining 
time,” Taylor remained unconvinced that 
the Federals intended to make a fight of 
it at Pleasant Hill. According to Bee, 
“General Taylor himself told me ... that 


| the superb line of battle I watched all day, 


with its serried lines compact and en- 


trenched, and which he had not seen, ‘was 


a mere faint to cover the retreat of their 
wagon trains.’”*! If the Federals chose to 
defend Pleasant Hill, Taylor planned to 
destroy them. 

In the early afternoon, the Confed- 
erate infantry began to arrive. Brigadier 
General Thomas J. Churchill’s two small 
divisions—totaling four thousand 
men—had marched forty-five miles in 
thirty-six hours and were fatigued. 
Walker’s division was exhausted from the 
previous day’s battle. Mouton’s division, 
commanded by Brigadier General 
Camille Polignac, had been wrecked at 
Mansfield and would be of little use. Tay- 
lor decided to give his infantry two hours 
to rest. 

The Confederate battle plan was 
straightforward. Three cavalry regiments 
under Colonel William P. Hardeman 
would form the Confederate right flank, 
with Churchill’s infantry to their left. 
While Hardeman’s horsemen took a cir- 
cuitous route to the Natchitoches road to 
cut off Banks’ retreat to the south, 
Churchill would position his divisions on 


| the extreme Federal left, at the college 


buildings near Fort Jessup road. When 
Churchill began to roll up the Federal 
flank, Hamilton Bee’s and James Major’s 
cavalry, commanded by Green, would 
charge down the Old Stage road, crush- 
ing the Union center and severing Banks’ 
army in two.”? Walker’s division, between 
Churchill and Green, would attack en 
echelon once the cavalry was engaged. 


Mouton’s infantry division would be held 


in reserve. In all, Taylor had twelve thou- 
sand men on the field and believed that 
“morale was greatly in our favor, and in- 
telligent execution of orders was alone 
necessary to insure success.” 

Though the rebel infantry rested, 
others were not idle. On the Federal right 
and center, Confederate scouts were ac- 


| tive. On the right, at noon, having already 


deployed one company forward as skir- 
mishers, the 24th Missouri soon found 
itself being flanked. Another company 
was sent forward to reinforce the Federal 


| skirmish line, and sniping between the 
| opposing sides continued throughout the 
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UNION ORDER OF BATTLE: PLEASANT HILL, APRIL 9, 1864 
ARMY OF THE GULF: MAJOR GENERAL NATHANIEL P. BANKS 


XVI ARMY CORPS 
Brigadier General Andrew Jackson Smith 


FIRST AND THIRD DIVISIONS 
Brigadier General Joseph A. Mower 


FIRST DIVISION 

Second Brigade: 

Colonel Lucius E Hubbard 
47th Illinois; 

5th Minnesota; 

8th Wisconsin 

Third Brigade: 

Colonel Sylvester G. Hill 
8th Iowa and 12th Iowa Lucius F. Hubbard 
(combined)*; 35th Iowa; 33rd Missouri 


THIRD DIVISION 

First Brigade: Colonel William E Lynch 
58th Illinois; 119th Illinois; 52nd Indiana 
and 89th Indiana* 


Second Brigade: Colonel William T. Shaw 
14th lowa; 27th Iowa; 32nd Iowa; 24th 
Missouri 


Third Brigade: Colonel Risdon M. Moore 
49th Illinois; 117th Illinois; 178th New York 
Artillery: 

Indiana Light, 3rd Battery; 9th Indiana 


Casualties: KIA 
XVI Army Corps 204 
XIX Army Corps 129 
Cavalry Division 4 
Other 0 
USA TOTAL 337 


XIX ARMY CORPS 

Brigadier General William B. Franklin 

FIRST DIVISION 

Brigadier General William H. Emory 

First Brigade: Brigadier General William Dwight Jr. 
29th Maine; 1 14th New York; 1 16th New York; 153rd New 
York; 161st New York 

Second Brigade: Brigadier General James W. McMillan 
13th Maine; 15th Maine; 160th New York; 47th 
Pennsylvania 


Third Brigade: Colonel Lewis Benedict (kia) / Colonel 
Francis Fessenden 

30th Maine; 162nd New York; 165th New York; 173rd 
New York 


Artillery: Captain George T. Heard 
New York Light, 25th Independent Battery; Battery L, 
Ist United States; Vermont Light, Ist Battery 


CAVALRY DIVISION 
First Brigade: Colonel Thomas J. Lucas 

16th Indiana Mounted Infantry; 6th Missouri; 14th New 
York 

Fifth Brigade: 

Colonel Oliver P. Gooding 
2nd New York Veteran; 18th 
New York; 3rd Rhode Island 
(detachment) 


POW/MIA TOTAL 
241 946 
380 778 

30 
2 
1,756 


Ca 


Oliver P. Gooding 


Roger D. Hunt Callection 


* Note: The 8th and 12th Iowa were combined for the Red River Campaign as were the 52nd and 89th 
Indiana. Some soldiers in these units had served out their enlistment term and had left for home. Others 


ugh returned. 
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afternoon. This determined Federal re- 
sistance convinced the Confederates 
that the main Federal strength lay on the 
ridge occupied by the 24th Missouri.” 

Just south of the Old Stage road, 
Confederate scouts dueled with Union 
pickets in the open field. For over three 
hours Shaw’s skirmishers held the rebels 
at bay. Shaw had skillfully posted his 
men in a thick pine forest, protected by 
a deep ditch and “concealed in the 
brush, in ravines, and behind chunks 
and logs.” According to one rebel, “The 
position of the enemy [was] not cer- 
tainly known.”*4 

The Federal army was active as well. 
On the Union left at about 12:30 p.m. 
the 58th and 119th Illinois, both of the 
First Brigade, XVI Corps, were shifted 
three hundred yards to the left, into the 
woods, to guard against any Confeder- 
ate flanking movement. Both regiments 
were perpendicular to the XVI Corps 
line of battle. An hour later the 58th II- 
linois was ordered to move three hun- 
dred yards to the right and front, and, 
in the words of Major Thomas Newlan, 
was “posted on a high point of ground 
in rear of a dry slough or ravine, facing 
the heavy timber in front, from which 
the enemy was expected to attack the 
left flank of our army. The ravine re- 
ferred to stretched off to our right along 
the border of the woods to the main 
road, the open field of Pleasant Hill be- 
ing on our right and stretching off over 
a fourth of a mile to our rear, toward 
the position held by the right of our bri- 
gade. One hundred and fifty paces to 
our right, and in the ravine, was posted 
Benedict's brigade of the Nineteenth 
Army Corps.” This seemingly minor 
adjustment would have great repercus- 
sions later in the day. 

By 3:00 p.m. the Confederate army 
was in motion. Hardeman’s, Colonel 
Henry C. McNeill’s, and Colonel Alex- 
ander W. Terrell’s mounted cavalry took 
up position on the right flank. Chur- 
chill’s infantry marched two miles cross- 
country before striking the Logansport 
road. The entire division followed the 


Left: This is a portion of the ditch defended by 
Colonel Lewis Benedict’s Union brigade, which 
was overrun by Brigadier General Thomas 
Churchill’s Confederate infantry. Later, some of 
Brigadier General William Scurry’s men crossed 
the ditch but were forced back by the weight of 
the Union counterattack. 


road to within one mile of the Federal 
outposts, where it formed in line of battle. 
In keeping with his personality, Taylor 
allowed his subordinates to carry out 
their orders with a minimum of interfer- 
ence, though he was concerned about 
Churchill’s deployment. Meeting with 
Green prior to the battle, Taylor fretted 
that “instead of trusting the important 
attack by my right to a subordinate, I 
should have conducted it myself and 
taken ... [Mouton’s division] to sustain 
it.” Green reminded Taylor that William 
Hardeman, “the best officer west of the 
Mississippi river,’ was on the right flank 
and would ensure that nothing went 
wrong.”° 

But things were going wrong on the 
Confederate right. Though a local guide 
had been sent with Brigadier General 
Thomas J. Churchill, he was hav- 
ing a difficult time positioning his 
divisions for an assault. After a 
short advance Churchill discov- 
ered that Brigadier General 
Mosby M. Parsons’ division was 
not far enough to the right. Par- 
sons was shifted entirely south of 
the road, extending his right flank 
so as to be in proximity to 
Hardeman’s cavalry. To Parson’s 
left, Brigadier General James C. 
Tappan’s infantry division threw 
out skirmishers and began to ad- 
vance as well.?” 

As Green had predicted, Hardema 
kept a close eye on Churchill’s deploy- 
ment. He knew that the Arkansas and 
Missouri troops were not on the road that 
Taylor had specified to launch the attack. 
Colonel Hardeman found Parsons and 
insisted, “These troops lack just the width 
of this field (three fourths of a mile) of 
being as far to the right as they ought to 
be.” Unimpressed, Parsons informed 
Hardeman that Churchill had personally 
placed the division, and “as he placed 
them they will be fought.’?* Hardeman 
gave up and returned to his command. 
It was 5:00 p.m. 

One half hour earlier, while 
Churchill was moving into position, 
Green had opened an artillery barrage on 
the Federal positions in front of him “to 
divert the enemy’s attention from 
Churchill’s attack.” One section of the 
veteran Valverde Battery fired “the first 
shot sending a projectile over gun num- 
ber two of the 25th New York artillery.” 
The Valverde Battery was supported by 


| the batteries of Horace Hak 
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A.A. West, and William Mosely.?? The 
Confederate salvos forced the 25th New 
York Artillery to limber and withdraw. 
The rebel guns then turned their atten- 
tion to the ridge occupied by the 24th 
Missouri. 

While Green dueled with the Fed- 
erals near the Old Stage road, Churchill 
ran into trouble. Parsons’ extreme right 
was attacked “by the enemy in force” as 
it advanced through the dense woods. 
More than likely the Confederates had 
brushed up against troopers from the 3rd 
Rhode Island Cavalry, who were on 
picket duty in front of Benedict’s posi- 
tion. Given the terrain, it took Parsons 
time and the aid of Hardeman’s cavalry 
to “defeat this first attempt of the enemy” 
to turn his flank.*° 
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Brigadier Generals Mosby M. Parsons (left) 
and James C. Tappan. 


Despite the skirmishing to their 
front, the 30th Maine, 162nd New York, 
173rd New York, and 165th New York 
were ill-prepared to receive an attack. 
During the afternoon, Benedict had with- 
drawn his brigade three hundred yards 
obliquely to the right, from the edge of 
the tree line to a location “behind a deep 
ditch.”2! From the forest, the ground 
sloped down toward the ditch before as- 
cending toward the knoll. The right of 
the brigade rested on open ground near 
the woods; the left was posted on open 
ground, its flank in the air. One member 
of the 173rd New York remembered, “We 
were changed several times upon the field 
and finally left in perhaps the worst place 
we could have found. We were in a shal- 
low ditch with the crown of a hill twenty 
paces to our front, which would cover the 
Enemy until nearly upon us.” As the 
day waned, Benedict had done little to 
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seemed no reason to do so. Most officers 
in Benedict’s brigade assumed that any 
Confederate attack would be made down 
the Old Stage road, far to their right. 

When Churchill’s Confederates fi- 
nally emerged from the woods fronting 
Benedict’s command, they flanked both 
ends of the Union line. Colonel Francis 
Fessenden of the 30th Maine reported, 
“They advanced rapidly in two lines ob- 
liquely upon the left and across the front 
of the brigade, extending well toward the 
right. They advanced at a charging pace, 
delivering a very heavy fire as they ad- 
vanced.” Another Federal officer re- 
marked that “the enemy’s three lines 
seemed massed into one as they neared 
us. They kept up a very sharp fire as they 
advanced at double-quick which by some 
arrangement of their own inven- 
tion was as galling as if a single 
line were firing while standing 
still”> 

As Tappan and Parsons 
surged forward, they were sup- 
ported by the artillery batteries 
of Daniels and Etters. Union 
pickets attempted to slow the 
rebels but were forced to retire. 
Because of the hill to their front, 
Benedict’s men could only see 
Churchill’s Confederates when 
they stood up to look. After the 
rebels crested the hill, the Feder- 
als had time to fire one volley before the 
rebels raced down the slope and began 
to cross the ditch, using the butts of their 
guns to club some of the Federal skir- 
mishers trapped there. The speed of 
Churchill’s advance overran Benedict’s 
flanks. The 162nd New York on the left 
and the 165th New York Zouaves on the 
right were “thrown into confusion” and 
fell back. Soon, Benedict ordered his en- 
tire brigade to retreat, and a running fight 
ensued. The 162nd and 173rd New York 
suffered serious losses, many of their men 
killed, wounded, and captured. Over one 
hundred and fifty soldiers from the 173rd 
New York fell into Confederate hands.** 

Battery L, First United States Artil- 
lery, supported Benedict's brigade but 
was of little help. One member of the 
173rd New York recalled, “The hill side 
which we were forced to fly up was cov- 
ered by [our] artillery which was of no 
use to us while we were so far in advance 
of it because grape would have done us 
as much harm as the Enemy, but as we 
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got clear of the ground we opened a 
chance for the artillery to use grape & 
canister from the top of the hill against 
the advancing hosts. The first charge of 
grape was fired as I passed the guns go- 
ing to the rear and from that time until 
the Enemy were upon the guns and cap- 
tured them charge after charge of the 
most destructive character was poured 
into their massed ranks.’*> Confederate 
fire was so severe that nearly every horse 
in the battery was killed or wounded, 
making it nearly impossible to remove the 
guns. Just one gun was removed from the 
field before Churchill’s tidal wave washed 
over the battery. 

The remnants of three of Benedict’s 
regiments fled northeast, up the knoll to- 
ward Pleasant Hill. The 30th Maine, fall- 
ing back slowly and in better order, 
slowed Churchill’s onslaught but was 
soon pressured in front and flanked on 
both ends of the line. Unable to retreat 
with the remainder of the brigade, the 
30th Maine withdrew toward the east, 
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“under a severe fire.” What was left of | plined” Texans begin their charge; “as 


the regiment turned and fired one last 
volley at the charging Southerners be- 
fore cresting the brow of the knoll and 
fleeing in confusion into the woods. 
Nothing stood between the Confederates 
and Pleasant Hill, and Churchill urged 
his command forward.*® 

Green, hearing the crescendo of 
Churchill’s assault grow and observing 
the pullback of the Union battery from 
his front, believed the Federals were be- 
ginning a general withdrawal, just as 
Taylor had predicted. It was time for the 
cavalry to deliver the coup de grace. 
Colonel Augustus Buchel and the Ist 
Texas Cavalry were posted behind 
Walker’s infantry when the order to at- 
tack arrived. Buchel sent word that a 
charge from his current position would 
only result in the sacrifice of his men. 
Green had to order the charge three 
times before Buchel relented.*” 

Hamilton Bee ordered Major’s cav- 
alry division to follow and led the Con- 
federate horsemen in col- 
umn of fours rapidly 
down the road, Buchel’s 
troopers following Colo- 
nel Xavier B. Debray’s 
26th Texas. One member 
of Shaw’s brigade watched 
“the splendidly mounted 
| and thoroughly disci- 
Major General John G. Walker 
(far left) and Brigadier General 
William R. Scurry. 
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they covered the long interval between 
the two lines of battle, they made a most 
magnificent display.’** Another Iowan re- 
membered the cavalry “came upon us like 
a hurricane; clouds of dust filled the 
r...the rumbling sounds of horses feet, 
thundering across the field on a keen gal- 
lop, the clanking of a thousand | more like 
400 to 600] sabers, the rebel yell of that 
advancing host, armed with trusty car- 
bines and navy revolvers, was enough to 
strike terror to the hearts of the bravest 
.. their excited horses with open mouths 
and distended nostrils, came like a herd 
of wild buffaloes stampeded by a prairie 
fire.”3? 

Before Debray reached the Federal 
line he was ambushed “by a cross-fire at 
close range” from the 14th Iowa, 27th 
Iowa, and 24th Missouri. Men and horses 
went down instantly, and the command 
was thrown into confusion. The survivors 
sought shelter in ravines and made their 
way back to the Confederate line, one- 
quarter of the command having been 
lost. 

Taylor weakly defended the cavalry 
charge, admitting that it “was premature 
and cost valuable lives, but was of use in 
moral effect.” The destruction of Debray’s 
horsemen should have convinced Taylor 
that the Federals intended to make a 
stand at Pleasant Hill.*” 

Green moved to the front and per- 
sonally tried to salvage the situation along 
the Old Stage road. He shifted his artil- 
lery forward, pushing the Valverde bat- 
tery to within two hundred yards—can- 
ister range—of Shaw’s line. West moved 
up in support as well. When ordered to 
advance his guns on the left of the road, 
Mosely told Green that the movement 
was impossible, causing the general him- 
self to lead the battery to the spot he 
wanted it posted. Once in position, the 
Confederate artillery opened a “destruc- 
tive fire” on Shaw’s line.*! 

Ironically, Buchel had avoided the 
ambush that destroyed Debray. Green or- 


| dered him to the left of the road, where 


he dismounted his regiment and ad- 


Left: In approximately this area, Colonel Xavier 
Debray’'s 26th Texas Cavalry was ambushed by 
the 24th Missouri, 17th Iowa, and 24th Iowa. 
The ambush cost Debray one-quarter of his 
command and forced the Confederate cav alry on 
the left to dismount and fight on foot. 


rebels reached the base of the hill before 
being driven back by the Missourians. 

Brigadier General James P. Major's 
cavalry brigade had been behind Ham- 
ilton Bee’s troopers and fully expected to 
participate in the charge when Debray 
was ambushed. Major ordered his men 
to the far left, where they dismounted and 
advanced. The reinforced pickets of the 
24th Missouri were driven back and the 
Federals were forced to change front. 
Though “the fighting was close and hot,” 
the Confederates worked their way 
around the flank of the Missourians, 
bringing the Federals under a “heavy 
cross-fire.”*? Caught between Major and 
Bee, Major Robert Fyan ordered the 24th 
Missouri to fall back. A ferocious fight 
ensued. One rebel had never witnessed 
“such a desperate clash of arms. The dead 
and wounded lie thick.”*> Another Con- 
federate recalled Taylor, Green, and Ma- 
jor “right up in the thickest of the fight 
encouraging the men.” Finally the 24th 
Missouri was driven out of the woods 
and into the open near the Jordan house, 
where it reformed before withdrawing 
four hundred yards to the rear. During 
the fray Bee and Buchel were wounded. 
Buchel’s injuries proved mortal. 

At the same time that Debray was 
being decimated on the Old Stage road, 
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vanced against the 24th Missouri. The” 


Horace Randal’s and Brigadier Gen 
Thomas Waul’s—were ordered forward 
into the field. As Waul reformed his lines, 
Randal moved forward, trying to support 
the failed cavalry charge. The Union skir- 
mishers had fallen back to the main line 
as a result of Bee’s cavalry charge. Upon 
reaching his regiment, one Iowan 
“dropped into a shallow and dry depres- 
sion” when he heard the crack of a rifle 
and “saw the smoke rise from a treetop, 
heard a thud in my rear.”** One member 
of the regiment had fallen dead, shot 
through the heart. Sharpshooters from 
Walker’s division would inflict a deadly 
toll during the ensuing battle. 

Brigadier General William Scurry, 
commanding Walker’s third brigade, 
formed farther to the right to fill the gap 
between Walker’s and Churchill’s divi- 
sions.*® In all, Walker’s division num- 
bered about 3,700 men and, as events 
would develop, each man would be 
needed. 

Randal’s and Waul’s advance was 
“fiercely contested” as three “strong lines 
of infantry” moved across the field.*” As 
one of Shaw’s men recalled, “[{I]t was our 
time to turn pale.” Randal obliqued left 
as he moved forward. The fire from 
Shaw’s brigade was heavy and slowed the 
advance, but the Confederates pushed 
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line, halted, and returned fire. 

As Waul moved across the field he 
was ordered to angle to the left to better 
support Randal, who by this time was 
hotly engaged. Coming under increas- 
ingly intense fire, the men of Waul’s bri- 
gade, “acting from the impulse of the 
moment alone ... rushed towards that 
portion of the enemies line that had fired 
upon us....with a wild, reckless impetu- 
osity,” noted T.R. Bonner of the 18th 
Texas. The Federals continued to pour “a 
violent and destructive fire into the breast 
of our advancing men, and they fell by 
scores yet on they rushed.” 

About 125 yards from the Federal 
line, Waul “unexpectedly came upon a 
gully which had been washed out about 
three feet deep and ran parallel” to the 
Union line. Thoroughly disorganized, 
Waul’s men sought shelter in the gully 
while the officers reorganized the brigade. 
They began firing at the Federals “with 
effect.” 

The ravines and ditches crisscross- 
ing the field impacted the battle. While 
providing some cover to the troops of 
both sides, they also prevented proper 
support between regiments and brigades. 
The gully occupied by Waul curved back 
and away from Randal, and the position 
was such that neither Randal nor Waul 
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could move across the ditch without se- 
vere loss. 

Unable to help or be helped by Waul, 
Randal ordered Major Robert S. Gould 
to reorganize his battalion while the Con- 
federate artillery was advanced in sup- 
port. At approximately the same time, 
Tom Green learned that John Walker had 
been seriously wounded, and Green as- 
sumed command of Randal’s and Waul’s 
men.*® 

Green tried to organize a coordi- 
nated assault along Shaw’s front, but the 
broken terrain and dense woods made 
such a maneuver nearly impossible. 
Nonetheless, Green continued to direct 
the fighting personally. While Gould re- 
organized his command, he observed a 
group of men on horseback urging his 
battalion forward. Gould stepped up to 
one of the mounted men and demanded, 
“Who are you, giving these men orders 
to charge? I am ordered by Col. Randall 
to reform these men.” The response was 
immediate. “By God, sir, I am General 
Green. I rank Col. Randall. Fall in and 


charge.” The rebels found themselves the 
victims of converging fire from Shaw’s 
fractured lines, and Gould’s advance was 
repulsed.” 

Somehow, despite the command and 
control confusion, Randal was able to 
mount three separate charges. Although 
bringing off prisoners, he was forced to 
fall back after each one. Still, each charge 
brought him closer to the Federal posi- 
tion. 

The men of Waul’s brigade, on 
Randal’s right, used the gully for cover as 
they swapped fire with the Federals. In 
concert with Randal, and despite heavy 
firing coming from the tree line, Waul’s 
brigade leaped up and “rushed to the at- 
tack,” but volleys from the Federals 
caused the Confederates to return to the 
ravine, where they continued to exchange 
fire with Shaw’s Yankees for the next hour. 

While Randal bulled ahead and 
Waul ground to a halt, Walker had indeed 
suffered a painful wound, but he refused 
to leave his command. Richard Taylor 
rode to Walker and ordered him from the 


Left: The Rebecca Jordan house, 
the only 1864 structure still in 
existence on the Pleasant Hill 
battlefield. Fighting swirled 
around the house when 
dismounted Confederate cavalry 
pried the 24th Missouri from its 
position on a ridge in the woods, 
located in the background of this 
photograph. The Missourians 
withdrew toward Pleasant Hill, 
through the Jordan property, and 
suffered a number of casualties 
in the open area. 
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field. “His wound was a great misfortune. 
The continuity of our line was lost, as I 
could not for some time find either of 
his brigade commanders, all of whom 
were hotly engaged in the pine thicket in 
the front,” wrote Taylor.” 

Failing to dislodge Shaw’s brigade, 
Green requested Richard Taylor commit 
the Confederate’s reserve—Mouton’s di- 
vision—to battle. Mouton’s division had 
suffered heavily at Mansfield, where the 
officer corps had been decimated and the 
commanding general, Alfred Mouton, 
had been killed. Brigadier General 
Camille de Polignac now commanded 
the division, which rested at Wilson’s 
Farm, three miles northwest of Pleasant 
Hill. Despite the lateness of the day and 
the previous day’s losses, Taylor released 
Mouton’s division to Green.°! 

When Tom Green’s opening artillery 
barrage had intensified, Union brigadier 
general William Emory rode to the Fed- 
eral right, assuming that the main Con- 
federate thrust would occur down the 
Old Stage road. To protect his command 
from any flanking movement, Emory 
ordered McMillan to the extreme right, 
at nearly a right angle to Dwight’s line. 
As McMillan moved the 13th Maine into 
place, Emory glanced to the left and in 
the distance saw Churchill’s Confederate 
infantry emerge from the woods in “three 
or four heavy masses.” Seeing Benedict 
falter, Emory acted quickly. Ordering his 
First Brigade to hold the right “at all haz- 
ards,” he countermanded his earlier or- 
ders to McMillan and instructed the Sec- 
ond Brigade commander to deploy to the 
left and rear of the First Brigade.> 

McMillan personally led the 47th 
Pennsylvania forward to a blocking po- 
sition, but the regiment was struck by fire 
from Confederates advancing through 
houses and buildings. With almost seven 
hundred men, the 47th Pennsylvania was 
larger than some of Taylor’s brigades, but 
its men had only been in combat once, 
having played a limited role at Mansfield. 
The Pennsylvanians broke, stampeding 
toward the rear through the 160th New 
York and the 15th Maine. Next, Mc- 
Millan rode to the 160th New York and 


Left: View of the ground east of the Jordan house. 
The village of Pleasant Hill once stood in the open 
area just beyond the two trees at right-center, and 
extended past the clump of trees in the distance. 
At the time of the battle, a heavy tree line existed 
between the Jordan property and the village. 
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“asked them to hold their position, as all 


depended on them.” Despite taking heavy 
fire, the New Yorkers held fast, buying 
time for the 15th Maine to come into line. 
The 47th Pennsylvania was rallied and 
brought forward as well. Finally, 
McMillan was able to retrieve the 13th 
Maine from its position on the extreme 
Federal right flank. But by the time the 
Second Brigade’s commander had gath- 
ered his entire brigade and begun to ad- 
vance, the sun was setting and the Con- 
federates were already disengaging from 
the fight. Nonetheless, McMillan’s regi- 
ments had helped block the Confeder- 
ates’ path into Pleasant Hill.** 

With Churchill slicing toward Pleas- 
ant Hill, the situation for the Federal 
army was critical. Churchill’s men rolled 
over Benedict’s brigade “like an irresist- 
ible avalanche,” and his artillerists were 
firing shells, grape shot, and case shot 
into any Union formation they could see 
with telling effect. With one final push, 
Taylor hoped to sweep Banks from the 
field. But the Confederate attack had 
reached its zenith; Hardeman’s earlier 
warning to Parsons was about to mate- 
rialize.>4 

On the east slope of the clearing just 
south of Pleasant Hill, the detachment 
of A. J. Smith’s XVI Corps stood poised. 
Eight regiments from three different di- 


io 7 epee 
visions supported by three artillery bat- 
teries anxiously awaited for the appear- 
ance of the rebels. 

As Parsons raced toward the village, 
he left the 58th Illinois two hundred yards 
to his right and rear. The Illini fell back 
one hundred paces, putting themselves 
directly on Parsons’ right flank, and, ac- 
cording to Major Newlan, “immediately 
opened fire with deadly effect. In a few 
minutes the enemy began to stagger un- 
der our fire, and finally broke in disor- 
der.”®> The 58th Illinois charged “with 
yells that carried terror to many a stout 
heart.” Now it was Smith’s veterans who 
“came [on] resolutely ... like a sweeping 
avalanche.”*® 

Receiving fire from an unexpected 
direction, Parsons reported that he was 
attacked “in heavy force,” which “threat- 
ened the annihilation of my gallant but 
far inferior command. All that could save 
it from destruction was a speedy re- 
treat.” As Parsons gave way, the 119th 
Illinois changed front and advanced, 
skirting the field with its right flank. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Thomas Kinney, he 
caught Parsons’ disordered division and 
“opened a heavy fire on them at once, and 
pressed forward upon them before they 
could rally from the shock and drove 
them in great confusion before me.”** 
After halting briefly, the 119th Illinois 


moved into line with 


both regiments advanced into the woods, 
swinging to the right and moving a short 
distance toward the Old Stage road be- 
fore halting. To the right of the Illinois 
regiments, the 89th Indiana drifted to the 
right as they advanced, delivering re- 
peated volleys into Parsons’, then 
Tappan’s, surprised soldiers. 

As Parsons began to unravel, Tappan 
moved resolutely toward the village. To 
his front, the 49th Illinois and 178th New 
York withdrew in a temporary panic, as 
it seemed nothing could stop the Con- 
federates. To Tappan’s right-front, the 
35th Iowa and 33rd Missouri had been 
ordered to ground “to prevent unneces- 
sary loss of life” from the relentless Con- 
federate fire.*” 

But Tappan was doomed when Par- 
sons’ retreat exposed his right flank. As 
Tappan advanced, the 35th Iowa and 33rd 
Missouri rose up and moved forward, 
“firing incessant and destructive volleys 
into the ranks” of Tappan’s division. The 


| 49th Illinois and 178th New York rallied 


and joined in the effort against Tappan. 

“My command became exposed to 
a heavy and murderous fire from the 
flank as well as the front. I ordered the 
brigade commanders to fall back ... with 
a view of forming a line on a more ad- 
vantageous position,” reported Tappan.*! 
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With Churchill and Parsons attempting 
to rally the Missourians, Tappan tried to 
reorganize his Arkansans. 

“Fierce was the struggle,” reported 
Colonel William F. Lynch, commanding 
a brigade in the XVI Corps. Despite the 
best efforts of Churchill and his officers, 
the pressure brought to bear by Smith’s 
Federals was too much. Tappan’s report 
continued, “The confusion which had, 
however, appeared on the right was soon 
manifested on the left. The exhausted 
condition of them men, the lateness of 
the hour, it being near dark, and the 
denseness of thicket made it extremely 
difficult to rally the men.”® Churchill’s 
entire command began to abandon the 
field. 

Daniel’s Texas Battery was soon left 


See 


William Hardeman attempted to re- 
inforce Churchill’s position. But instead 
of the three regiments he had been prom- 


| ised, only the 4th Texas Mounted Volun- 


teers, Terrell’s 37th Texas, and Co. A of 
the 5th Texas Mounted Volunteers had 
arrived on the right to participate in the 
battle. When Smith counterattacked, 


| Hardeman formed in column and 


“completely unprotected ... with bullets | 


and shells whistling around our ears con- 
siderably.” The rebel artillerists contin- 
ued to fire until the Federals were within 
one hundred fifty yards of their guns, 
then they limbered and withdrew, leav- 
ing two cannon on the field when each 
lost a wheel during their retreat. 


Generals in Blue 


marched quickly to Parsons’ rear, where 
the Texan cavalry tried to rally the Mis- 
souri infantry. One Texas horseman re- 
called that “when the pursuing Yanks 
came up, we halted them, and here fought 
and struggled till the moon was high in 
the heavens.” Parsons would later offer his 
thanks to the “gallant band of Texans for 
their heroic efforts to prevent the enemy 
from finally flanking my right.” 
Though the Federals triumphed on 
their left, in the center Shaw’s position 
was precarious. He was being pressured 
along the entire line and on both flanks 
by “overwhelming numbers.” Shaw re- 
quested Dwight send a regiment to his 
support, which Dwight refused, reason- 
ing, “I had no authority to do more than 
hold my position.”® 
Horace Randal or- 
dered the 11th Texas to 
move toward the left while 
the rest of the brigade 
pushed forward. Simulta- 
neously, Bee and Major 
dislodged the 24th Mis- 
souri, unhinging Shaw’s 


Brigadier General James W. 
McMillan (far left) and 
Brigadier General Camille de 
Polignac. 
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entire line. The 14th Iowa found itself 
outflanked and in a cross fire. Though the 
regiment refused the right of its line, 
some of the Confederates worked their 
way around the 14th’s flank and into the 


| rear of Shaw’s position. 


While Randal steadily gained Shaw’s 
rear, Waul remained pinned down in the 
open field. Fortune now smiled on the 
Confederates. William Scurry’s brigade, 
marching to support Churchill’s division, 
passed beyond and around the left flank 
of the 32nd Iowa—Shaw’s leftmost regi- 
ment—whose flank was in the air. Pre- 
suming Scurry’s advance was an attempt 
to surround the regiment, the 32nd Iowa 
turned much of its attention to the left 
while refusing its flank. The slackening 
of forward fire allowed Waul to push into 
the woods and clear his front. 

The pressure on Shaw was tremen- 
dous. His rightmost regiment, the 24th 
Missouri, had already been dislodged. 
Next in line, the 14th Iowa was being as- 
sailed from three directions and was 
nearly out of ammunition. The 27th Iowa 
was taking fire from the front and rear 
and the 32nd Iowa, holding the left flank, 
felt itself being surrounded. Shaw re- 
ceived the order to fall back and sent his 
adjutant to deliver the command. The 
14th Iowa extricated itself in good order, 


| but the 27th Iowa was forced to run a 


gauntlet of fire to escape, as the Confed- 
erates were advancing faster than the Fed- 
erals could withdraw. “They. still kept 
gaining ground & pouring it into us from 
both sides & the front. This was more 
than we could stand at this time,” wrote 
the 27th’s W.C. Littlefield. Shaw’s veter- 
ans would later recall that Pleasant Hill 
“was a harder fought battle than the 
battle of Shiloh.”®” 

Shaw’s adjutant was killed before he 
could reach the 32nd Iowa. When Shaw 
tried to deliver the command himself, he 


Left: The land west of Pleasant Hill, with the 
Jordan house in the distance. Brigadier General 
William Dwight’s First Brigade defended Pleasant 
Hill across this ground. Three of Colonel William 
Shaw’s regiments had been forced from the woods 
at left and had withdrawn to the village, while a 
fourth regiment, the 32nd Iowa, was nearly 
surrounded in the woods. To the left, and just out 
of view, is the ground over which Confederate 
infantry under Brigadier General Thomas 
Churchill raced toward the village before being 
blocked by Federal reinforcements and routed in a 
counterattack by Brigadier General Andrew J. 
Smith's command. 
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was nearly captured. The 32nd Iowa was 
left to fend for itself. 

Visibility in the woods was limited 
as the 32nd Iowa fought for its very ex- 
istence. When the 27th Iowa withdrew, 
the right wing of the 32nd Iowa also be- 
gan moving to the rear. Colonel John 
Scott, who managed to halt the retro- 
grade, noted that “the ground thus left 
vacant was promptly occupied by the 
enemy, and a destructive fire opened 
upon us from a new direction .... I was 
completely enveloped, without orders, 
and virtually in the hands of the en- 
emy.’®* With Confederates to his front, 
left, and right, Scott withdrew to the left- 
rear, bending his line back in the shape 
of a‘U. 


New York State Library 
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porting regiment, Dwight was forced to 
shift the 114th and the 153rd New York 
to the left of the Old Stage road to 
strengthen his own left flank. The 116th 
New York also shifted to a more favor- 
able position, finding itself behind some 
hastily built piles of rails. No sooner had 
the 116th taken cover behind the breast- 
works than they were approached by 
Dwight. One New Yorker caustically re- 
marked, “[T]he brave Dwight, ever care- 
less of his men as he was careful of him- 
self, ordered us to ‘stand up, intimating 
that cowards only sought shelter.” Before 
Dwight could further ‘inspire’ his veter- 
ans, Shaw gave way, followed closely by 
the pursuing Confederates.” 


y 
& 
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sult of—his refusal to send Shaw a sup- 


erates crossed the ditch and moved into 
the open field, firing into the advancing 
Federals.” 

Scurry came under crossfire from 
Union artillery, McMillan’s infantry on 
the left, and Smith’s veterans to the front. 
Scurry’s presence did not stem Chur- 
chill’s withdrawal. Instead, Tappan’s left 
brigade retreated through Scurry’s right, 
slowing Scurry’s advance and throwing 
part of the brigade into confusion. Ex- 
pecting to reinforce Churchill, Scurry 
soon found himself alone and danger- 
ously exposed.” 

Nearly surrounded, Scurry’s men 
fought for their lives. “At this point the 
battle was most fierce. First success 
| seemed to favor one and then the other,” 


— 


Brigade commanders in the XVI Corps, Colonel Sylvester G. Hill (left) and Colonel William E. Lynch. Above right, a monument to Medal of Honor recipient 
Sergeant John H. Cook of the 119th Illinois Infantry. During the battle Cook voluntarily left the brigade quartermaster, with whom he had been detailed as a 
clerk, rejoined his command, and, acting as first lieutenant, led his unit's line toward the charging Confederates. 


In the confusion of the moment and 


the limited visibility of the woods, it is | 


doubtful that any officer realized the true 
situation. Randal and Waul had pushed 
past Shaw’s original position. Randal re- 
ported that Waul’s men had fired on his 
infantry four different times, forcing him 
to withdraw on one occasion. Waul re- 
ported that Randal had fired into his com- 
mand. While there is little doubt that 
some friendly fire occurred in the confu- 
sion in the woods, most of the fire came 


from the 32nd Iowa. Both Randal and | 


Waul believed Shaw’s entire brigade had 
withdrawn and were unaware that part of 
the 32nd Iowa was still on the field be- 
tween and behind them. Though the 32nd 
lowa suffered terribly—eighty-six men 
killed and mortally wounded —Richard 
Taylor doubted that the regiment “could 
have rendered more service elsewhere.” 

The fighting continued on the Fed- 
eral right. Despite—or perhaps as a re- 


The 114th New York began to “re- 
ceive a galling fire from three sides.” While 
some Confederates swept by the left flank 
of the New Yorkers, men from Shaw's re- 
treating command were seen moving 
past the right, toward the rear.”! 

After Scurry’s men by-passed the 
32nd Iowa, they approached the field 
where Churchill’s divisions were being 
assailed. Scurry, whose left flank was just 
to the right of the Sabine road, could see 
that Churchill was in trouble. Hoping to 
extend Churchill’s crumbling line and re- 
lieve the pressure from Tappan’ left flank, 
Scurry’s men were ordered to fix bayo- 
nets and charge. The brigade swept down 
the hill, and up “a rise sloping towards 
the enemy.” The converging Federal regi- 
ments were firing volleys into the advanc- 
ing Texans. “We did not stop but pressed 
on over the hill towards a small branch 

[ditch] in the old field in our front,” re- 
ported one of Scurry’s men. The Confed- 


reported Colonel Lynch. “Twice our boys 
were driven back between the guns of the 
abandoned battery (L, First U.S. Artil- 


| lery), and as often did they rally and re- 


»74 


pulse the enemy. 

The Federals eventually drove 
Scurry’s men back into the ditch that 
shortly before had been defended by 
Benedict’s Federals. There, the rebels un- 
leashed a “terrific volley” that slowed— 
but did not stop—the Union counterat- 
tack. Yankees seemed to be closing in on 
every side, and confusion reigned as 
Scurry’s men intermingled with some of 
Churchill’s frightened survivors. The 
fighting became vicious and in places was 
hand-to-hand, with both sides firing at 
point blank range.”° 

Scurry was wounded as he urged his 
brigade to fight on, which they did from 
the perceived protection of the ditch. 
However, the ditch’s zigzag pattern al- 
lowed the Federals to cross through a gap 
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in the Confederates’ line, nearly sur- 
rounding a portion of Scurry’s command 
and taking many prisoners. One Texan 
remembered loading and firing from the 
ditch as fast as he could, “the banks of 
the branch protecting us and the brush 
on the side next to them keeping them 
from seeing us.””° Shortly thereafter he 
was taken prisoner by some Federals who 
had worked their way to the Confeder- 
ate rear. While some of Scurry’s soldiers 
were being captured, the remainder of the 
brigade abandoned the ditch and es- 
caped. The fighting on the Confederate 
right was over. 

In the center, as daylight faded, Colo- 
nel Henry Gray’s brigade led Mouton’s 
division down the Old Stage road, 
double-timing for about two miles. Gray 
arrived with the 28th Louisiana and was 
ordered by Green into the dense thicket 
to the right of the road. Despite having 
no guide and no information as to the 
disposition of forces within the woods, 
Gray marched into the thicket, stumbling 
into some Federals occupying a portion 
of the ditch. The bluecoats quickly aban- 
doned the position as Gray returned to 
the road to find his other two regi- 
ments.’” 

While the 28th Louisiana formed 
and marched into the woods, the 18th 
Louisiana and the Louisiana Consoli- 
dated Crescent were “scattered on the 
road for a mile” as they approached the 
front. Near the Jordan homestead, Briga- 
dier General Camille de Polignac began 
forming the regiments to the right of the 
road. Raising himself in the saddle, the 
general encouraged his foot soldiers— 
“My boys, follow your Polignac”—and 
led the regiments into the dense tangle.”® 

In the darkness of the forest, with 
gun smoke swirling everywhere, the men 
of the 18th Louisiana glimpsed a body 
of troops moving to their front. Only af- 
ter loosing a volley did the 18th Louisi- 
ana discover that they had fired on the 
28th Louisiana, scattering and disorga- 
nizing the latter regiment. Polignac had 
seen enough and withdrew the Louisiana 
Crescent Consolidated and the 18th 
Louisiana to the road, refusing to move 
back into the woods, where darkness 
made it impossible to tell friend from 
foe.”? 

Scattered portions of Moutons’ di- 
vision advanced to within yards of 
Dwight’s line on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, but the difficult terrain and lack of 


visibility made it impossible to do any- 
thing—even withdraw—safely. As one 
group of rebels tried to make their way 
to the rear, they were fired on by Con- 
federate artillery.®° 

The dismounted Confederate cav- 
alry continued to seek victory. Shaw’s 
withdrawal had left Brigadier General 
William Dwight’s brigade in Tom Green’s 
path. Dwight was holding the extreme 
right of the Federal line, and if he could 
be dislodged, the Confederates would 
control the Old Stage road and force the 
Federals to abandon Pleasant Hill. 

After ousting the 24th Missouri, Bee 
and Major continued to advance toward 
the village. Here, they found Dwight’s 
Federals behind hastily built breastworks 
at right angles to the Old Stage road, in 
what was described as “a very strong po- 


| sition.” Behind the breastworks was a 


hollow where Shaw was reforming the 
remnants of his command.*! 

Dwight had posted the 153rd New 
York, commanded by Colonel Edwin P. 
Davis, just to the left of the Old Stage 
road. Davis reported that the Confeder- 
ates “fired a terrific volley into my regi- 
ment, which was handsomely met.” The 
New Yorkers returned fire and drove the 
rebels back. Reorganizing, the Confeder- 
ates attempted to flank the 153rd but 
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were once more driven back. Again and 
again the Confederates attempted to 
push Davis’ regiment out of the way, and 
each time they failed to make any head- 
way.®? 

To the right of the 153rd New York, 
the 116th New York came under attack. 
“Five different times they charged upon 
our brigade and in every instance were 
handsomely repulsed... [O]ur flank was 
protected by a deep ravine, but this did 
not deter the enemy from making an at- 
tack from that point as well as the front, 
and the zipping of bullets from that di- 
rection showed plainly the new danger,” 
remembered Captain Orton Clark of the 
116th New York. 

Major’s men could advance no far- 
ther. Colonel George Baylor admitted, 
“We were not strong enough to dislodge 
them or flank them.” Reinforcements 
were requested and one regiment of dis- 
mounted cavalry was sent to support the 
advance. Approaching the front, the re- 
inforcements mistakenly began firing on 
Major’s command. “We were compelled 
to leave our position,” reported Baylor. 


Below: C.E.H. Bonwell’s sketch of the Battle of 
Pleasant Hill, which appeared in Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper on May 14, 1864. 


Sain 
This withdrawal attracted the attention 
of Polignac’s infantry division, who sent 
another volley into Major’s exasperated 
troopers.™4 
Richard Taylor had had enough. His 
right was shattered, his center and left 
were stymied, and his men were firing 
into each other. He ordered Green to 
withdraw from the left. The tenacious 
Green, always loathe to admit defeat, re- 
fused to pull back, hoping to convince 
Taylor of the importance of maintain- 
ing a foothold on the left. Green finally 
disengaged after receiving a second or- 
der to withdraw from the commanding 
general.®° 
Immediately following the battle, 
Nathaniel Banks met with A. J. Smith. 
The commanding general shook Smith’s 
hand and, according to Smith, said, “God 
bless you, general; you have saved the 
army.”*° Banks began preparations to 
advance toward Shreveport once more. 
That night, at a council of war, A. J. Smith 
asked Banks what he intended to do. 
When Banks revealed his intention to 
resume the offensive, he was opposed by 
Generals Franklin, Emory, and Dwight 
from the XIX Corps,a command that had 
been heavily engaged in action that day. 


Banks relented and ordered the army’s | 
withdrawal to Grand Ecore, saying later, | 


“Tt was probably the best course that 
could have been taken.”*? 

The horrors of any fight, always 
more noticeable in the aftermath of 
battle, seemed magnified at Pleasant 


| Hill. The fighting had often been hand- 


to-hand and survivors “saw sights and 


heard sounds that will always remain | 


in their memories so long as they shall 
live.” Groans and shrieks; screams and 
cries for pity; prayers and curses; calls to 
friends or family from dying men. “No 
realizing description can be given to the 
carnage and slaughter,” wrote one New 
York soldier.** 

In the early predawn hours of April 
10 the Federal army abandoned Pleasant 
Hill, leaving the severely wounded of both 
sides in the care of surgeons. Later that 
afternoon, word would reach the Federal 
fleet that the army was falling back. The 
southern pincer of the Union’s Red River 
Campaign had been turned back.*? 


By 10:00 a.m. Taylor’s Confederates | 


occupied Pleasant Hill. Even for these vet- 
erans, it was a scene difficult to compre- 
hend. J. P. Blessington of Walker’s divi- 


| sion vividly described the horrors 


witnessed by the survivors of this fierce 
battle: 

The ghastly forms of the dead 

piled in all shapes, the groans of 
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the wounded, who call on you in 
mercy to shoot them in order to 
put them out of pain. Some 
bodies are disfigured; they have 
either been torn to pieces by 
shells, or scattered about by 
horses and wheels of artillery. 
Their clothes alone keep the 
shattered remains together. 

Dead and maimed horse lie 
about, some still plunging and 
endeavoring to drag their broken 
limbs after them.... A visit to the 
first field-hospital is the most 
painful thing of all. It resembles a 
butcher’s shamble, with maimed 
and bloody men lying on all 
sides; —some with their arms off; 
some with their legs off; some 
awaiting their time, while the 
doctors, with upturned cuffs and 
bloody hands, are flourishing 
their knives and saws, and piles of 
bloody-looking limbs are strewn 
around them, while some who 
have died on the dissecting table, 
ad to the ghastly picture.” 


The engagement at Pleasant Hill had 
been costly to both sides. Of the approxi- 
mately 12,000 Federals involved, 337 were 
killed or mortally wounded, 795 were 
wounded, and 624 were missing or cap- 


| tured—a total of 1,756 casualties.”! The 


Confederates also had approximately 


| 12,000 soldiers at Pleasant Hill. Best es- 


timates put Taylor's killed and wounded 
at 1,200, with another 426 captured for a 
total loss of 1,626.” 

The Battle of Pleasant Hill was marked 
by blunders on both sides. The Union 
mistakes could be traced to the false be- 
lief by the high command that the Con- 
federates would not attack on April 10. 
As a result, Federal troop dispositions 
were abysmal. The three Union brigades 
that composed the first line of Northern 
defense were spread along a front too 
long to be properly defended. On the left, 
Benedict’s brigade remained in an open 
field, both flanks unsupported. Shaw’s 
brigade in the center was well forward of 
immediate support. A gap of approxi- 
mately one-half mile through a dense for- 
est separated the commands of Shaw and 
Benedict.” Though ostensibly posted on 
the Union right flank, Dwight’s brigade 
was, in reality, over one-quarter of a mile 
to Shaw’s rear, with a forest between the 
two commands. Yet no Union com- 
mander saw the need to correct this poor 
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deployment, because no one expected 
Richard Taylor to attack—an unconscio- 
nable assumption given Taylor’s consis- 
tent aggressiveness against many of these 
same Union officers since April 1863. 

A.J. Smith’s XVI Corps was also 
poorly deployed and was fortunate not 
to suffer the same fate as Benedict’s XIX 
Corps brigade. The 58th Illinois was 
posted forward and to the left of Smith’s 
main line, supported only by the 119th 
Illinois. Had Churchill shifted his assault 
to the right, as planned by Taylor and sug- 
gested by Hardeman, these two regiments 
might have been overrun, allowing the 
rebels to roll up the left flank of Smith’s 
corps. In fact, Union major general Wil- 
liam B. Franklin later admitted, “The po- 
sition at Pleasant Hill was weak, and had 
the enemy attacked us in the rear as well 
as in front we would have probably had a 
disaster.”** 

Poor tactical cooperation and com- 
mand and control hampered Union ef- 
forts at Pleasant Hill. Dwight refused to 
send support to Shaw, despite the fact 
that Dwight was under little pressure 
while Shaw was being overwhelmed. 
Emory also failed to send assistance to 
Shaw, perhaps because he was unclear as 
to who had tactical control over Shaw’s 
XVI Corps brigade. Neither Franklin nor 
Banks moved to rectify the situation. Fi- 
nally, A. J. Smith assumed responsibility 
for Shaw by ordering his withdrawal from 
his forward position.” 

The poor leadership displayed by 
Banks during the day—for that matter, 
throughout the campaign—only 
strengthened the lack of confidence in 
him felt by the Federal generals under his 
command. It was A. J. Smith, on his own 
initiative, who carried forward the assault 
of the XVI Corps that turned the tide of 
the battle. William Franklin echoed the 
thoughts of many Union officers when 
he stated, “Besides, from what I had seen 
of General Banks’s ability to command 


Above, left to right: Major General Thomas Green, 
Brigadier General William H. Emory, and 
Brigadier General William Dwight. 


Right: This is the road that Brigadier General 
Thomas Churchill was supposed to take to attack 
the Federals. Instead, he began his assault about 
three-quarters of a mile away. Had Churchill 
positioned himself correctly, he would have found 
himself on A.J. Smith’s left flank, and as Union 
Major General William B. Franklin observed, the 
Union army “would probably have had a disaster” 
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in the field, I was certain that an opera- 
tion dependent upon plenty of troops, 
rather than upon skill in handling them, 
was the only one which would have prob- 
ability of success in his hand.”%° 

On April 9 Union complacency was 
matched by Confederate overconfidence. 
Richard Taylor, having consistently taken 
the measure of Banks throughout the 
war, discounted reconnaissance reports 
from trusted subordinates about Federal 
intentions to defend Pleasant Hill. De- 
spite repeated warnings, he refused to 
scout the Union lines personally and in- 
stead developed a battle plan based on 
assumptions rather than fact. 

Further, Taylor ignored the fact that 
his army was at the point of exhaustion. 
Walker’s and Mouton’s divisions had suf- 
fered in battle the day before, and 
Churchill’s newly arrived troops were 
worn out from marching. Yet the com- 
manding general gave his infantry only 
two hours’ rest before sending them into 
battle. This decision is directly attribut- 
able to Taylor’s belief that the Federals 
were presenting a facade at Pleasant Hill. 


Generals in Gray 
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Certainly Confederate generalship 
was lacking during the battle. For what- 
ever reason, Thomas Churchill was not 
in the position Taylor assigned him when 
the attack began. Churchill later wrote 
Taylor that “a brilliant success would have 
been achieved” had his line been posi- 
tioned one-half mile farther to the 
right.” In part, Churchill’s demise can be 
traced to Mosby Parsons, one of his divi- 
sion commanders, who refused to give 
any credence to a reliable scouting report 
from a veteran cavalry officer that would 
have put the rebels on the flank of Banks’ 
entire army. 

Tom Green’s zealousness in ordering 
the cavalry charge did little more than 
ruin one regiment. For unknown reasons, 
Green was not in a forward position 
when he ordered the charge and did not 
have a true grasp of the tactical situation, 
which he was warned about by Augustus 
Buchel, one of his regimental command- 
ers. Then, in his eagerness to make up for 
this mistake, he became personally in- 
volved in the positioning of individual 
units, diminishing overall control of 


ay. 

nally, despite the chaotic fighting in the 
woods west of Pleasant Hill, Green late 
in the day requested Taylor release the 
reserve to him so another attempt to 
breach the Federal defenses could be 
made. Taylor unwisely sent Mouton’s di- 
vision forward, but little was accom- 
plished except adding further casualties 
from friendly fire. 

Even the usually meticulous John 
Walker failed to maintain control of his 
division. While two of his brigades 
struggled in the open field against Shaw, 
his third brigade (Scurry’s) skirted the 
flank of the 32nd Iowa as it advanced to- 
ward defeat, instead of turning to crush 
Shaw—which might have resulted in the 
annihilation of the forward Union bri- 
gade and cleared the center for an advance 
to the village. 

Given the multitude of command 
blunders, it is a wonder that any side tri- 
umphed at Pleasant Hill. The Federals 
had gained a tactical victory by occupy- 
ing the battlefield at sundown. However, 
by retreating during the night, Banks 
committed the final blunder and allowed 
the Confederates to claim a victory and 
maintain the strategic initiative. Pleasant 
Hill ended any chance at success for the 
southern pincer of the Union offensive 
and effectively ended the military career 
of Nathaniel P. Banks. 0 
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RETREAT FROM GETTYSBURG 
Lee, Logistics, & the Pennsylvania 
Campaign 
By Kent Masterson Brown (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 2005. Pp. 474, 
$34.95, hardback, photos, 21 maps, illustra- 
tions, notes, appendix. ISBN 0-8078-2921-8). 


Among the relentless flood of Gettysburg- 
related books published each year, relatively few 
are truly ground breaking. Fortunately for ex- 
perienced and novice readers alike, Retreat from 
Gettysburg is just such a work. Author Kent 
Masterson Brown’s study begins at the plan- 
ning stages of the campaign and carefully re- 
constructs the movements of the Army of 
Northern Virginia’s logistical apparatus along 
its invasion route through Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. For the first time, the story [Ray 
behind the truly massive “foraging” |/ J¥¥ 
operations by Robert E. Lee’s subsis- 
tence and quartermaster teams is 
thoroughly told. 

As the title suggests, Brown’s main 
focus is Lee’s army, but the post-battle 
condition and movements of the 
Army of the Potomac (especially the 
cavalry divisions) are far from ig- 
nored. George Meade’s own signifi- 
cant logistical problems are illumi- |{3" 
nated, as is the reasoning behind the 
movements of his army in pursuit of | 
Lee. Long gone (hopefully) are the 
days when writers will confidently 
continue to put forth the idea that only Meade’s 
caution and/or blundering kept the Confeder- 
ate army from being destroyed. 

The often severe fighting that occurred 
during the retreat at places like Monterey Pass, 
Smithsburg, Funkstown, Hagerstown, 
Williamsport, and Falling Waters is described 
at a level of combat detail that readers of mili- 
tary histories will find more than acceptable. 
The accompanying maps cover the important 
strategic and tactical movements and are both 
sufficient in number and of a high quality. 
Additionally, there are some wonderful, never- 
before-published photographs of several per- 
sons and sites that figure prominently in the 
text. 

Beyond being a great read, Retreat from 
Gettysburg is exceptionally well researched. 
That the author spent twenty years gathering 
source material is readily apparent after view- 
ing the impressive array of archival sources 
listed in the bibliography. Such skillful use of 


KENT MasTREKON Binows 


these primary sources provides the reader with 
probably the best account to date of a Civil 
War army’s retreat after a major battle. 
Although Brown’s assertion that the 
Battle of Gettysburg was not a decisive turn- 
ing point in the war is not new, his conten- 
tion that it was largely the success of the Con- 
federate retreat (and more particularly the 
saving of the army’s gigantic ordnance, sub- 
sistence, and quartermaster trains, along with 
the tens of thousands of captured horses, 
beeves, and hogs) that allowed the rapid re- 
establishment of a military equilibrium in the 
East is persuasive. Brown argues that the for- 
age and food Lee’s men obtained from the 
North supplied the rebel army throughout the 
rest of the summer and early fall—thus, on 
balance, the Confederates were able to claim 
a level of strategic success for the campaign. 
Whether you agree with this idea or not, this 
remarkable book deserves the highest of rec- 
ommendations. 
—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


The 
Confederacy 
on Trial The 
Piracy and 


Sequestration 


Cases of 1861 


THE CONFEDERACY ONTRIAL: The Pi- 
racy and Sequestration Cases of 1861 
By Mark A. Weitz (Lawrence, Kansas: Kansas 
University Press, 2005. Pp. 219, chronology, 
bibliography, essay, index, $15.95, ISBN: 0- 
7006-1386-2). 


Part of a series on “Landmark Law Cases 
and American Society,” this slim volume is the 
history of two legal cases that the author ar- 
gues both defined and delineated the status and 
character of the Confederacy in 1861. Mark 
Weitz, a research fellow at Gettysburg College 
and the author of previous books on Civil War 
legal issues, focuses on (1) the prosecution of 
Confederate privateers as pirates in northern 
courts, and (2) a legal challenge in southern 
courts to a Confederate law authorizing the 
seizure of alien (that is, northern) property. 
Weitz presents the legal and constitutional ar- 
guments clearly, giving particular emphasis to 
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the personalities and arguments of the con- 
tending attorneys. He concludes that “the le- 
gal issues . . . went to the heart of the 
Confederacy’s existence,” because they “forced 
both the North and the South to address the 
question of what the Confederacy was” (p. 
191). On the whole his effort is a success, 
though at times his insistence that these two 
quite different cases were inextricably linked, 
which includes discussing them in alternate 
chapters, seems a bit forced. 

The “piracy cases” concerned the effort by 
the U.S. government to prosecute Confeder- 
ate privateers as pirates and therefore subject 
them to the death penalty. Because the United 
States had declined to sign the 1856 Declara- 
tion of Paris outlawing privateering, the Con- 
federacy did not feel bound by its strictures and 
issued several letters of marque upon the ini- 
tiation of hostilities. After belatedly (and un- 
successfully) offering to ratify the 1856 decla- 
ration now that the shoe was on the other foot, 
the Lincoln administration took the position 
that while privateering might be legal, only a 
legitimate government could issue letters of 
marque and therefore the men who operated 
as privateers on behalf of the Confederacy were 
acting illegally. In consequence, the 
cases would decide not only the fate of 
the privateers, but the legal status of the 
Confederacy itself. In separate trials, a 
jury in Philadelphia found one set of de- 
fendants guilty while another in New 
York hung at 8-4 for conviction. 

The sequestration cases dealt with 
quite different issues. Angered by the 
Union’s First Confiscation Act, which 
effectively liberated any “contrabands” 
who came within Union lines, the Con- 
federate Congress retaliated with the Se- 
questration Act, which authorized the 
seizure of all “alien” property within the 
Confederacy and obligated Confederate 
citizens to act as informers concerning the ex- 
istence of any such property. This would have 
been controversial in any case, but was espe- 
cially so since the definition of “property” in- 
cluded debts owned by southern businessmen 
to northerners, The law authorized the Con- 
federate government to seize (sequester) these 
debts and pass the assets on to the slaveholders 
who had lost property due to the Confiscation 
Act. Attorneys in particular despised the law 
because it required them to violate attorney- 
client privilege by informing on their clients. 
Weitz argues that the court decision to sustain 
the Sequestration Act “revealed a gap between 
the type of government the South wanted to 
create and the government it needed to sur- 
vive the war” (p. 130). 

Both cases cast light not only on issues of 
Confederate legitimacy but also on the strain 
that war places on the legal system of any na- 
tion. For both sides, the cases cast light on the 
extent a nation at war might be willing “to com- 


promise or destroy its most cherished prin- 
ciples in order to meet the crisis” (p. 117). 
Weitz’s study is clearly and crisply written, and 
the issues well defined; his coverage of the Se- 
questration Act in particular exposes an aspect 
of the Civil War that few scholars have pur- 
sued. His thoughtful comments about the 
broader issues, both then and in our own time, 
deserve serious consideration. If his decision 
to cover both cases in one monograph occa- 
sionally seems a bit contrived, the end result is 
very satisfactory. 
—Craig L. Symonds 
Annapolis, Maryland 


THE CONFEDERATE NAVY 
By John M. Coski (Richmond, VA: The Mu- 
seum of the Confederacy, 2005. Call (804) 649- 
1861 ext. 53, or order via e-mail at havsack@ 
moc.org. Pp. 62, softcover, $10.00). 


John M. Coski is the director of the library 
and research at the Museum of the Confed- 
eracy in Richmond. A distinguished naval his- 
torian, he has written important books treat- 
ing the Confederate James River Squadron and 
the Confederate battle flag. This latest work is 
the catalog of an existing exhibit (March 2005 
to December 2006) on the Confederate navy 
at the Museum of the Confederacy. The illus- 
trations, most of which are in color, hold cen- 
ter stage, but Coski has provided a lively text 
that traces the history of the Confederate navy 
through objects, photographs, and documents 
drawn from the museum’s permanent hold- 
ings, as well as loans from other museums and 
private collections. 

The catalog is short—only sixty-two 
pages—but it certainly does make the reader 
want to see the exhibition in person. Among 
the items shown are portraits and photographs 
of leading personalities, paintings of ships and 
naval engagements (many of them shown full 
page), Confederate navy china, ship models, 
letters and personal effects, sidearms, uniforms, 
and flags (including that of the commerce 
raider Shenandoah). 

Coski’s well-written text pulls these objects 
together and also informs the reader regard- 
ing such topics as uniforms, the Confederate 
Naval Academy, the Confederate Marine 
Corps, torpedo (mine) warfare, shipbuilding, 
riverine warfare, blockade running, and com- 
merce raiding. Key naval engagements covered 
include Hampton Roads, Mobile Bay, and that 
between the Alabama and the Kearsarge. 

Coski concludes that the Confederate 
navy, widely underestimated at the beginning 
of the Civil War, accomplished much during 
the conflict. It lacked the means to alter the 
course of the struggle, but at the same time it 
contributed greatly to the development of na- 
val tactics and technology. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


THE LAST GENERATION: Young 
Virginians in Peace, War, and Reunion 


By Peter S. Carmichael (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 2005. Pp. 360, 
hardcover, $39.95, ISBN: 0-8078-2948-X). 


In this well-argued work, historian Peter S. 
Carmichael demonstrates the importance of the 
“Jast generation” of slaveholding Virginians to 
antebellum southern society, the Confederacy’s 
war effort, and the creation of the New South. 
Using a generational approach to study the mo- 
tivations and actions of the South’s most die- 
hard defenders, Carmichael both enlightens and 
entertains. 


Mysterious 


me Ae 


The Last Generation revolves around a 
sample of 121 Virginians—among them Sandie 
Pendleton and Jeb Stuart—who were born be- 
tween 1831 and 1843. Carmichael argues 
against the commonly held belief that young 
southerners were rowdy, violent, and lazy pro- 
vincial aristocrats. Indeed, he presents these 
young men as deliberate, thoughtful, gentle- 
manly, and devoutly Christian. Concerned with 
a lack of economic opportunity, young Virgin- 
ians blamed their fathers’ generation—“old fo- 
gies”—for allowing the Old Dominion’s pres- 
tige to falter. Demanding development and 
diversification beyond slave labor, they hoped 
to secure their futures by making Virginia com- 
petitive again. 

A host of reasons including personal gain, 
state pride, sectional interest, and honor con- 
verged to make secession appealing to the “last 
generation.” In the ranks these men served as 
the “second-echelon officers in the army, the 
critical link between poorer white people and 
the Confederacy’s intellectual and political lead- 
ership” (149). Young Virginians were crucial to 
sustaining the war effort, both by embodying a 
nationalist spirit and by bearing themselves as 
“Christian martyrs.” During Reconstruction, 
the “last generation” embraced the Union flag 
once they realized that their antebellum goals 
could be easily met in a ruined land in need of 
development. 

Carmichael’s book is an important contri- 
bution to the literature on Confederate nation- 
alism and troop motivation, even though its 
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geographical, gender, and racial dimensions 

are limited. As a work that demonstrates the 

importance and fruitfulness of a generational 

approach, The Last Generation is a solid and 
admirable starting point for future scholars. 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 

University of Virginia 


THE MYSTERIOUS PRIVATE THOMP- 

SON: The Double Life of Sarah Emma 
Edmonds, Civil War Soldier 

By Laura Leedy Gansler (New York: Free Press, 

2005. Pp. 229, $26.00, ISBN 0-7432-4280-7). 


Necessity made Sarah Emma Edmondson, 
born in Nova Scotia in 1841, a skillful liar. Feel- 
ing oppressed by her father and re- 
senting his pressure to marry a 
much older neighbor, she fled to the 
home of an aunt. Fearing discovery 
and having read asa child a roman- 
tic novel in which the heroine dis- 
guised herself as a man, Emma de- 
cided to do the same, using newly 
acquired sales skills to peddle ro- 
mantic novels to a rural population 
as hungry as she for excitement. 
Eventually “Franklin Thompson,’ as 
she called herself, moved to Flint, 
Michigan, where, shortly after Fort 
Sumter, she volunteered for the 2nd 
Michigan and headed for service in Virginia 
with the Army of the Potomac. 

Discovery remained a constant danger in 
the army. Emma preferred assignments that 
prevented close scrutiny, such as nursing the 
sick and wounded and carrying the mail. She 
claimed also that she was sent in disguise (once 
as a woman) behind enemy lines, although this 
cannot be verified. In April 1863 “Frank” de- 
serted, a brigade comrade noting in his jour- 
nal, “We are having quite a time at the expense 
of our brigade postmaster. He turns out to be 
a girl and has deserted when her lover, Inspec- 
tor Read, and General Poe, resigned” (178). 
The ever-resourceful Emma resumed her real 
name (shortened to” Edmonds”), wrote a best- 
selling and highly embellished memoir of her 
adventures, and lived as a woman for the re- 
mainder of her life. She eventually married, 
raised children, and lobbied successfully for a 
Civil War pension. She died in Texas in 1898. 

Most biographers have focused on deter- 
mining the accuracy of Emma’s story as pre- 
sented in her memoir, comparing her version 
of events with that of others, with official 
records, etc. What attracted Laura Leedy 
Gansler, a lawyer, to Emma, however, was her 
personal psychology. How did she reconcile 
the disparate identities she assumed? How did 
she really understand gender differences? 
Gansler has put her finger on a key issue for 
modern readers, but, perhaps because her ex- 
pertise is not in psychology, she struggles with 
the answer, retelling Emma's story with skill 
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and empathy, yet stimulating her readers’ cu- 
riosity rather than satiating it. 

—Phyllis F. Field 

Ohio University 


THROUGH ORDINARY EYES: The Civil 
War Correspondence of Rufus Robbins 
Edited by Ella Jane Bruen and Brian M. 
Fitzgibbons (University of Nebraska Press: Lin- 
coln and London, 2005. Pp. 220, $19.95, ISBN 
0-8032-9006-3). 


In Through Ordinary Eyes, editors Ella Jane 
Bruen and Brian M. Fitzgibbons have as- 
sembled an absorbing collection of Civil War 
letters between Rufus Robbins, a Union pri- 
vate from Massachusetts, and his family. The 
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letters cover June 1861 to February 1863, and 
are published chronologically. 

The book includes a useful introduction 
from the editors, with a clear—if familiar— 
synopsis of the Civil War and a background 
sketch of the Robbins family (with informa- 
tion like a description of their Universal faith 
and the fact that Rufus was in his thirties dur- 
ing the war). A series of photographs of the 
family breathes additional life into the collec- 
tion by attaching faces to names, and a helpful 
timeline places the letters in the context of 
Rufus’ army life. 

Rufus’ letters describe diverse experiences. 
Scattered between descriptions of camp life 
and queries about home, there are gripping 
accounts of battles (“Now is the critical mo- 
ment. The rebels are upon us” [p. 140]). 
Robbins’ letters are also sprinkled with ideal- 
ism: for example, after reading his sister’s dec- 
laration that the war was the “way to save the 
Union” and his father’s statement that “liberty” 
was “worth defending,” Rufus wrote in Septem- 
ber 1861 that “I am engaged in a good cause” 
(pp. 61, 65, 70). 

These letters are not wholly representative, 
but they are evocative, even eloquent, in de- 
picting long-ago events, individuals, and even 
natural surroundings, as when Rufus describes 
trees “in full leaf and the birds... singing in 
their branches as if it was their last chance” (p. 
128). By using Rufus’ letters alongside those of 
other veterans, we can uncover more of the 
Civil War’s history. This collection, for example, 
shows that South Abington, Massachusetts, 
supported both farming and manufacturing 
(the Robbins brothers discuss crops as well as 
shoe-making); thus the letters counter the old 
idea of a dichotomy between a rural South and 
an industrial North. 

The letters from Rufus’ family—describ- 
ing things like farm life, children’s activities, 
recreation, and wartime challenges—confirm 
that the Civil War does not always fit into chap- 
ter headings or tidy memories of glory or de- 
struction. Rufus’ father, for example, was torn 
between dueling conceptions of duty: enlist- 
ment versus domestic responsibility. He wrote 
about military service, “I sometimes wish I was 
there to do my part” (p. 65). 

Because this collection contains so many 
perspectives, it can, as the editors write, help 
satisfy “interest in the more ordinary aspects 
of those times and events to supplement our 
understanding of the political and military 
leaders” (p. ix). By recording their thoughts— 
and with the editorial help of Bruen and 
Fitzgibbons—Rufus and his family provided a 
glimpse of life in an era that has since acquired 
mythical status. 

In January 1863 Rufus died from illness. 
Toward the book’s close, there is a heart- 
wrenching letter describing Rufus’ last mo- 
ments in dramatic detail. After traveling with 
Rufus and his family across the years, the mod- 
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ern reader—as often occurs with primary 
source material—has grown attached. We ex- 
perience Rufus’ death with a fresh sense of loss, 
even though we know it occurred 143 years ago. 
Most of the letters in the collection are 
brief and accessible, although at times the nu- 
merous experiences appear jumbled together. 
Overall, though, the collection’s chronological 
arrangement maintains its coherence. More- 
over, the letters’ complexity serves as a re- 
minder that life during the Civil War mirrored 
life today: trivial and trying moments often 
overlapped, together forming a broader human 
experience. —Matthew A. Speiser 
University of Virginia 


“I HOPETO DO MY COUNTRY SERVICE” 
The Civil War Letters of John Bennitt, 
M.D., Surgeon, 19th Michigan Infantry 

Edited by Robert Beasecker (Detroit: Wayne 

State University Press, 2005. Pp. 409, maps, ap 

pendices, bibliography, and index. $54.95, ISBN 

0-8413-3170-X). 


GLORY WAS NOT THEIR COMPANION 
The Twenty-Sixth New York Volunteer 
Infantry in the Civil War 
By Paul Taylor (Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland & 
Company, 2005. Pp. 231, hardcover, appendi- 
ces, notes, bibliography, index. $45.00, ISBN 

0-7864-1995-4). 


| BELONGED TO THE 116TH 
A Narrative of the 116th Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry During the Civil War 
By Gerald L. Earley (Bowie, Md.: Heritage 
Books, 2004. $64.00, hardback, appendix, notes, 
bibliography, index. ISBN 0-7884-2529-3). 


When the Civil War began, John Bennitt 
was a young physician with a growing family 
practicing medicine in Centreville, Michigan. 
A devout Baptist who was serious about his 
profession and his career, Bennitt was a rather 
reluctant volunteer who could not come up 
with a good reason for staying out of the war. 
In August 1862 he finally enlisted as an assis- 
tant surgeon in the 19th Michigan Infantry, a 
western theatre outfit that ran into more hard 
luck than hard service. Bennitt faithfully wrote 
to his wife and daughters, though many of the 
letters that appear in “I Hope to Do My Coun- 
try Service” are more revealing about their close 
family relations than about the war. Readers 
will appreciate Bennitt’s careful eye for detail 
in describing the southern countryside from 
Kentucky to South Carolina. The letters offer 
somewhat less information than might be ex- 
pected on hospital conditions, but Bennitt of- 
ten comments sharply about his fellow offic- 
ers, especially their morality or lack thereof. 

Bennitt remained something of the reluc- 
tant soldier, yet also developed a growing com- 
mitment to seeing the war through to the end. 
Like most soldiers he longed to be home and 


frequently discussed career plans and future 
living arrangements with his beloved “Lottie.” 
At the same time he expressed a growing sense 
of dedication and a certain pride in his man- 
agement of regimental and later division hos- 
pitals. Garrison duty at McMinnville, Tennes- 
see, led to close contact with southern civilians. 
Bennitt’s condescension and even contempt for 
Kentucky and Tennessee Unionists became pal- 
pable in the letters, but he eventually developed 
a more sympathetic understanding for civil- 
ians caught between the contending armies. A 
similar evolution occurred in his racial atti- 
tudes, Bennitt began the war doubting the ca- 
pacity of African Americans for freedom, but 
the longer he served, the more convinced he 
became that emancipation was part of God’s 
plan to crush slavery. By 1865 he even briefly 
became involved in education for recently freed 
slaves. In most respects, “J Hope to Do My 
Country Service” is an average, though unusu- 
ally full, set of Civil War letters. They are rea- 
sonably well edited, and unlike many such col- 
lections, this one has a very good index. 


Glory Was Not 


IN THE Crvit. War ~ 
Paul Taylor 


~ 
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Edited letters and diaries along with regi- 
mental histories have long been essential re- 
search tools for Civil War historians. A good 
regimental history usually requires choosing a 
regiment that participated in important cam- 
paigns and left an abundance of primary 
sources, The 26th New York Volunteer Infan- 
try was a two-year outfit that saw a fair amount 
of action, but, as Paul Taylor concludes in Glory 
Was Not Their Companion, could claim no bril- 
liant accomplishments. The regiment was most 
heavily engaged in battles that ended in Union 
defeats (Second Bull Run and Fredericksburg) 
or tactical draws (Antietam). Taylor also readily 
admits that he had a good deal of trouble lo- 
cating firsthand information on the 26th’s war- 
time service. 

Yet Glory Was Not Their Companion still has 
some substantial virtues, including a good ros- 
ter. Taylor diligently examined several sources, 
such as Sanitary Commission records, that few 
regimental historians have ever used. He inte- 
grates the experiences of the 26th New York into 
the larger story of the war, though in some 


chapters there seems to be more “context” than 
“text” as it were. Regimental histories almost 
always inflate the virtues and contributions of 
the officers and men, but readers will appreci- 
ate the unvarnished assessments of everyone 
from colonels to privates found in these pages. 
For example, Taylor has carefully weighed the 
evidence on Colonel William H. Christian's 
command failures without ignoring the sadly 
human dimensions of that officer’s story, both 
during and after the war. Camp tedium, 
drunken sprees, bounty men, ingenious forag- 
ing, occasional straggling, and even desertion 
all receive due attention. Many of these soldiers 
were clearly more than glad to see their two- 
year stint in uniform come to an end—espe- 
cially in light of what they had witnessed at 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. Given the 
materials with which he had to work, Paul Tay- 
lor has produced the best history of the 26th 
New York that is ever likely to be written. 
Gerald Earley faced similar difficulties in 
crafting a book on the 116th Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, I Belonged to the 116th. Earley main- 
tains that soldiers from the 
heavily Democratic coun- 
ties of the lower Midwest 
deserve more attention, and 
the story of the 116th Ohio 
certainly holds the reader’s 
interest. Mustered in during 
the summer of 1862, these 
Buckeyes became, as the au- 
thor correctly notes, one of 
the last “true” volunteer out- 
fits before the various draft 
laws came into play. Re- 
cruited from southern Ohio 
with the assistance of 
Democratic congressman 
James R. Morris, the 116th 
served in western Virginia but spent most of 
the war in or near the Shenandoah Valley. Some 
of these soldiers were initially reluctant war- 
riors and tried to use fake paroles as Confed- 
erate prisoners to wangle their way back home, 
and others grumbled mightily about the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Yet despite frus- 
trating service in General Robert H. Milroy’s 
division with a large number of men captured 
in fighting around Winchester in June 1863, 
these soldiers voted overwhelmingly against 
arch copperhead Clement L. Vallandigham in 
the 1863 Ohio gubernatorial election. In the 
field, they had no better luck under Franz Sigel 
and David Hunter, but generally performed 
well despite the blunders of such lackluster gen- 
erals. The 116th Ohio finally came into its own 
during the 1864 Valley Campaign. Earley ad- 
mits that the regiment panicked at Berryville 
on September 3, 1864, but in other engage- 
ments proved to be steady and dependable, es- 
pecially at Cedar Creek. The Ohioans remained 
with General Philip Sheridan’s command for 
the final drive against the Army of Northern 


Virginia. During the Federal breakthrough at 
Petersburg on April 2, 1865, the 116th experi- 
enced some of its hardest fighting in the as- 
sault on Fort Gregg. 

Earley has written a competent regimen- 
tal history. He relies heavily on the Official 
Records, standard secondary works, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Thomas F. Wildes’ 1884 book 
on the regiment, but has consulted a few un- 
published sources. The writing is generally 
sound despite occasionally awkward phrases 
and some overdone passages here and there. 
There is no roster or subject index. 

None of these volumes under review are 
remarkable additions to Civil War literature, 
but each in its own way adds to our under- 
standing of the conflict at the regimental level. 
All are worth the attention of researchers and 
buffs alike. —George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 
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GETTYSBURG 


Vol. 8, #4: The Gettysburg Special 


REFLECTIONS ON GETTYSBURG: America’s 

leading Civil War historian considers the Battle of 

Gettysburg, its significance, and its meaning today. 
— James M. McPherson 


GETTYSBURG FOR THE AGES: In 1999 a plan was 
formulated for the Gettysburg National Military 
Park, one that called for new efforts in preservation, 
restoration, and interpretation.... — John A. Latschar 


THE MEADE OF GETTYSBURG: Historians of the 
battle have focused their attention primarily on the 
general who lost (Robert E. Lee) and not the gen- 
eral who won. The victor of Gettysburg (George 
Gordon Meade) deserves his day in the sun. 

— Stephen W. Sears 


JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE ROAD 
TO IMMORTALITY: To understand the rise to 
stardom of Joshua Chamberlain, whose 20th Maine 
Infantry fought so valiantly on the slopes of Little 
Round Top at Gettysburg, one must first get him 
off Mount Olympus and see him as a whole. 

— Glenn W. LaFantasie 


GETTYSBURG POINT-COUNTERPOINT 
Wrangling over the Battle of Gettysburg’s outcome 
and significance continues to this day. 

—Robert J. Dalessandro and Scott Hartwig; 
Steven H. Newton and Robert Himmer; Richard M. 
McMurry and Troy Harman 


THE BEST GETTYSBURG BOOKS 
The Battle of Gettysburg has been the subject of hun- 
dreds of pamphlets, articles, and books—more than 
seventy new titles appearing in the last five years 
alone. A survey of the cream of the crop. 

— Richard A. Sauers 


For price and availablility go to 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
@ SECURE ONLINE ORDERING 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) thus putting the lie to 
the old saw that it’s the victor who writes the 
history. Thank heaven for North e& South, an 
objective and balanced magazine. If the busi- 
ness of generals is winning, the Lee Cultists got 
it all wrong, since McClellan beat Lee in west- 
ern Virginia and at Antietam against one loss 
in the Seven Days battles; Meade won Gettys- 
burg and never lost to him; and while Grant 
lost far too many men at the Wilderness and 
Cold Harbor he nevertheless drove Lee from 
the Rappahannock to Petersburg, and thence 
to Appomattox, where he took his army. If Lee’s 
loss at Appomattox can indeed be chalked up 
to overwhelming resources and manpower, 
then the secessionists were fools indeed and Lee 
an even bigger fool to throw in his lot with 
theirs and waste hundreds of thousands of lives 
on a lost cause. Could they not count? Did they 
not know their own country? But they were 
no fools, since resources and manpower do not 
inevitably dictate the outcome, else how does 
one explain the American Revolution, Ho Chi 
Minh’s victory over the U.S., and the muja- 
hideen defeat of the U.S.S.R. 

Gettysburg was not the turning point of 
the war, that honor probably goes to Fort 
Sumter. While the war in the East was not the 
ripping Union success it was in the West, I 
don’t believe one can rightly call the loss of 
western Virginia, Virginia north of the Rappa- 
hannock, much of the Shenandoah Valley 
much of the time, big pieces of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, territorial waters, islands, 
ports, ship yards, navigable waters, and ship- 
ping lanes a stalemate. 

—Clark Larsen, Holladay, Utah 


eg ae? oe 


I might take Superintendent [John] 
Latschar’s plans to rehabilitate the Gettysburg 
battlefield (“Gettysburg for the Ages”] more 
seriously if he didn’t belong to an organiza- 
tion that has been responsible for much of the 
battlefield’s degradation: 

1, While crowing about removal of the private 
observation tower, Latschar is mum on the 
still-existing NPS tower on the south end of 
the battlefield. 

. While advocating reinstallation of period 
roads, Latschar says nothing about the ex- 
cessive NPS road network, which makes traf- 
fic the biggest problem for the battlefield 
trekker. 

3. Indeed, the NPS has taken unspoiled terrain 

and spoiled it, viz.: 

* the railroad cut, destroyed with NPS con- 
nivance; 

* the blacktop walk leading to Chamberlain’s 
position on Little Round Top; 

* the permanent stone stairway installed in 

Devil’s Den (so that’s how the rebs were 

able to take that position); 
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* the visitor center, which (like the one at 
Antietam) is the single largest encroach- 
ment on the battlefield. The NPS solution: 
replace it with a larger encroachment 
nearby. 

How’s this for a solution: raze the current 
visitor center and use the Wills House (recently 
purchased by the NPS) for a new visitor center 
/ ranger headquarters. While that would leave 
no room for the museum and cyclorama, those 
could be moved to a place where they won't 
encroach on hallowed ground (the Civil War 
museum in Harrisburg and the U.S. Military 
History Institute are likely candidates). Of 
course, such a plan will not be adopted because, 
while it would further restoration of the battle- 
field, it would not serve a goal that is higher on 
the NPS agenda: enable the NPS to operate out 
of a palace. 

Turning to Latschar’s paean to PC: There 
is a simple reason why Gettysburg has no 
monument to the abolition of slavery, nor dis- 
cussions of lynchings in 1913—because those 
events did not occur there. Do we have monu- 
ments commemorating Gettysburg at 
Antietam? Nor do I see the relevance of race to 
a battlefield where all weltered in common gore. 

But if we are going to turn Gettysburg into 
a seminar on the causes of the war, let’s present 
it fairly. It’s too facile to say the war was about 
slavery: that cooks the books (who could be in 
favor of slavery?) and fosters a smug, self-righ- 
teous attitude on the part of moderns (we could 
never be so backward as to support slavery). 
Instead, such a seminar would have to discuss 
the theory of racial superiority, which united 
Jefferson Davis and the lowliest Confederate 
private, regardless of their slaveholding status. 
It would have to note that the vast majority of 
Northerners (including some abolitionists and 
Abe Lincoln himself) subscribed to the theory 
of racial superiority. But most importantly 
(both to explain how such a theory could in- 
fluence even rational people and to puncture 
the false sense of superiority on the part of 
moderns), it would have to present the empiri- 
cal bases of the theory, to show why nineteenth 
centurians considered the white race to be su- 
perior. 

Of course, if you presented the evidence 
that convinced a majority of Americans in the 
nineteenth century, there is the danger that it 
would convince some people today. Thus, a full 
presentation of the causes of the Civil War could 
promote racism. We can’t have that, so instead 
the NPS literally covers up the fact that the first 
casualty of John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry 
was a black man. Instead the NPS removes a 
plaque that honors the Confederates who sur- 
rendered at Appomattox in favor of a display 
on African-American soldiers (a group that was 
dwarfed by Irish and Germans, neither of 
whom warrant a display). Whether or not a 
topic as large as the causes of the war can be 
done justice at a battlefield park, I do not trust 


the NPS to do the topic justice, since the NPS 
wears blinders as large as the “reconcilia- 
tionists” Latschar criticizes. 

Last but not least, at a time when unpro- 
tected battlefield land is embattled as never 
before, NPS dalliance with “the larger issues” 
and toying with KOCOA maps looks a lot like 
fiddling while Rome burns. The NPS needs to 
do a better job on its existing mission (preserv- 
ing battlefields) rather than looking for excuses 
to expand it. 

—John Braden, Fremont, Michigan 


FOOTE & POHANKA 

Your recent tributes to Shelby Foote and 
Brian Pohanka written by Pat Brennan and Rob 
Hodge [in North & South, Vol. 8, No. 5] struck 
a chord. 

I have written a grand total of one fan let- 
ter in my sixty-six years—to Shelby Foote. It 
was written in 1994 and, apart from praise for 
his timeless narrative, it included a simple 
question relating to the Battle of Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, Colonel Emerson Opdycke, and the 
125th Ohio Volunteer Infantry of General 
Wagner’s division. His answer, in his beautiful 
handwriting, was succinct and specific to page 
and volume. 

I was thrilled—as a great-grandson of a 
member of Company C in the 125th defend- 
ing at the Carter House—to read in his re- 
sponse that the Confederate charge repulsed 
there “rivals (if in fact it doesn’t outdo) Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg. The Federal hero of that 
fight was Emerson Opdycke—as you'll see 
when you come to it. All I hope is that I did 
him justice in my account.” The parentheses 
are his. 

That letter is framed on my desk beside a 
favorite picture of my son as a four-year-old— 
forty-three years old now. I mention my son 
here as a way to describe the importance of Mr. 
Foote’s letter among my keepsakes. 

In specific response to my question he be- 
gan with a two-word sentence: “Keep going.” 
Certainly that instruction was intended only 
as part of his answer to my inquiry, but it rein- 
forced my attitude about life and its ups and 
downs. I will keep his letter here as a reminder 
from one of my heroes—the very picture of a 
wise gentleman—as to how to live my life. 

Mr. Hodge has also done great justice to 
the memory of Brian Pohanka. I’ve watched 
many of Pohanka’s television interviews about 
the war's events and read much of his written 
material. We are fortunate to have benefited 
from his matchless contribution to the preser- 
vation of our history, and doubly fortunate to 
have men like Rob following in his footsteps. I 
plea to your readers that we do honor to the 
memory of these two beloved men through 
continued support of battlefield preservation. 

—Dale Fishel 
Sammamish, Washington 


* + 


I have been a reader of your fine magazine 
since its inception, and I always look forward 
to receiving the latest issue. Volume 8, Num- 
ber 5, didn’t let me down. Each time I visit the 
local Barnes & Noble, I peruse the shelf where 
the Civil War magazines are located and always 
compare “our” magazine with those others. 
And yes, every time after doing this, I know I 
receive the very best one (North & South) at 
my home. Keep up the splendid work. 

I have had an interest in the Civil War since 
childhood, when my younger brother would 
play Civil War soldier with me in the yard be- 
hind our house, he being born in West Virginia 
and me in Virginia (you know who played 
which soldier). Since then, my interest has not 
waned. I visit Civil War battlefields, cemeter- 
ies, and houses of the era, read books, articles, 
and view movies concerning this great war ev- 
ery chance I get. It is your magazine that has 
helped me relive those Civil War years and 
keeps me up to date. For this ] am much ap- 
preciative. 

One of my regrets, however, is not having 
had the opportunity to talk to or meet the fine 
southern gentleman Shelby Foote. I am sad- 
dened by his passing and continue to complete 
reading his majestic three volumes—The Civil 
War: A Narrative. | too am reading William 
McFeely’s biography of Ulysses Grant, having 
already finished James McPherson’s Battle Cry 
of Freedom, a humble man I had the opportu- 
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nity to meet when I visited Fredericksburg in 
August 2000. All three of these books are must 
reads, and I was glad to find out through [ Ne-S 
associate editor] Pat Brennan [in “Crossfire,” 
p.5] that Mr. Foote particularly liked McFeely’s 
and McPherson’s books. 

Thank you, Shelby Foote, for the pleasure 
you brought me through your writing, and 
thank you North & South for the continued 
superb work you do. May your efforts continue 
to help preserve and save our Civil War battle- 
fields in this great country of ours. 

—Professor Louis R. F. Preysz III 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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Franklin’s Charge has Gained Ground— 


But Reinforcements are Needed 


“(That field is holy ground. When I visit it ... I feel like taking the shoes off 
my feet. And yet there is not a thing to mark it except the Carter House. ...[O]ne 
hundred years from now intelligent young men and women, who visit there will 
ask, where is the field on which the battle was fought? Our children’s children for 
generations to come will go to these places where their ancestors fought, and 
many died, and they will be disappointed, and grieved, that the government has 
made absolutely no recognition of the field where they struggled and died. ...” 


—Washington Gardner, 26th Ohio Infantry, veteran of the Battle of Franklin. 


I feel that Washington Gardner would 
be pleased with recent preservation efforts 
at Franklin, Tennessee. A year and a half ago, 
Robert Hicks, the author of a new novel on 
the Battle of Franklin titled The Widow of 
the South, brought six local community 
leaders and preservationists together on the 
back porch at Franklin’s Historic Carnton 
Plantation. He laid out his vision for the pur- 
chase and preservation of the largest re- 
maining semi-undeveloped fragment of the 
battlefield at Franklin—the golf course, 
upon which was soon to be built ninety-one 
home sites. The homes were to go up next 
to the final resting place of the Confederate 
dead from the battle—one of the largest pri- 
vate military cemeteries in the United States. 

From that historic meeting was born a 
unique group of local preservationists and 
national preservation organization repre- 
sentatives who shared a common goal. 
Named “Franklin’s Charge—A Vision for 
the Preservation of Historic Open Space,” 
the group’s mission was to create a park 
commemorating the Battle of Franklin on 
the golf course, located on what was the east- 
ern flank of the battlefield. 

Franklin’s Charge—perhaps the largest 
battlefield reclamation effort in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—has been a remarkable 
success. A long chain of losses at Franklin, 
most recently the construction of a library 
on the core area of the battlefield, has been 
stopped. Over five million dollars has been 
raised in less than a year, with well over four 
million coming out of the Franklin commu- 
nity itself. 

Using Robert Hicks’ original vision, 
Franklin’s Charge has created a model of a 
private/public partnership that can be 
modified and implemented in communities 
everywhere. It is a vision that has drawn the 
attention of The New York Times, the April 


2005 issue of National Geographic, and soon 
will be the focus of a segment on CBS’ Sun- 
day Morning. 

It would seem that only smooth sailing 
lies ahead for Franklin and its battlefield ef- 
forts. Yet Franklin’s Charge now arguably 
faces its toughest challenge. By November 
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At the Battle of Franklin on Novem- 
ber 30, 1864, some 2,000 Confederate 
soldiers died in less than five hours. Nearly 
1,500 of them are buried in the cemetery 
(pictured) next to the Carnton Plantation. 
Carrie McGavock—mistress of Carnton 
plantation—personally oversaw the burial 
of Franklin's Confederate dead, and is the 
main character in Robert Hicks’ new 
novel The Widow of the South. Photo- 
graphs courtesy David Fraley. 
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30, 2005—the 141th anniversary of the 
Battle of Franklin—the group must raise an 
additional $450,000 or lose the fight and the 
land forever. As many of the gifts consist of 
pledges over five years, the banks that are 
loaning the money to cover these pledges 
have required the interest on the loans be 
paid at the closing on November 30. That 
interest, closing costs, and the expenses of 
the present owners comes to $450,000. 

After all of their successes, both in 
Franklin and in the example the Franklin 
model has set, this trailblazing group needs 
to close the financial gap in order to claim 
victory. We cannot let them—and our- 
selves—down now. 

I am asking you to join the ranks of 
these caring people, and consider sending 
a gift today to ensure that their efforts and 
vision continue to thrive and grow—for 
their community and for yours. There is 
little time to waste. Please do not assume 
that the Franklin’s Charge campaign alone 
will take care of the Franklin battlefield— 
it won't. The people of their coalition need 
you and me. The opportunity is now to help 
save lands at Franklin, for the men who 
fought and died there, and for future gen- 
erations. 

Please consider giving a donation to 
this cause: to do so, go online to www. 
franklinscharge.com, or write: Frank- 
lin’s Charge, P.O. Box 723, Franklin, TN 
37065. 


ROBERT LEE HODGE is a writer, activ- 
ist, and filmmaker. You can reach him at 
hodge@wideawakefilms.com 
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